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FOREWORD 


The central idea of this book is contrary to the deepest value 
convictions by which we all live. Readers may therefore find 
completely unacceptable what the book tries to explain. But 
the only merit of this book—whatever its faults—is that it 
presents a generally important, though simple, causal truth 
which has remained unnoticed because it is humanly “impos¬ 
sible”. The logic itself of the relativity, which is the central idea 
of the book, is contrary to the usual causal logic. This may 
make the reasoning in the book seem continuously distorted. We 
are therefore explaining the relative causal logic repeatedly 
throughout the book — which does not improve its style. 

The unusualness of the central idea of the book creates other 
difficulties. We know it is graceful, in good writing, to under¬ 
state one’s own ideas and to emphasize the views of others. But 
the ideas in this book are so contrary to the generally held con¬ 
victions that we had to oppose completely the present views. 
Moreover, we had to turn against the best authorities we could 
find in every field. The way to test a new idea is to check it against 
established facts. We have tried to confront our relativity con¬ 
cept with the most important facts discovered by the best minds 
in every field. Evidently, we had to end by opposing the fore¬ 
most authorities: and had to do so in a grossly incomplete way 
due to lack of space. It may seem as if we arc seeking to 
criticize, in a cursory, disrespectful way, what is best in our 
science and learning. 

Against this, we are hopefully ollcring a causal insight which, 
though simple, could serve as the basis for the sciences of man. 
Everything man feels, thinks, knows or does is determined by 
organic value reactions; even abstract thought is a value process. 
Tlic nature and causality of organic value reactions, as of alt 
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Foreword 


uniform natural phenomena, follow a simple causal law. This 
law has not been discovered only because it is humanly “impos¬ 
sible”. 

Most sciences start with simple humanly unthinkable causal 
tmths. The roundness and movement of earth, the gravitational 
rce, or the evolution by selection are simple, obvious truths, 
hahitrr ” ”'=i>ningless under the man-centered, 

hav ° '“h discoveries 

The cause of this reliiivih»^ explained in the book. 

portant fact of organic li£ '(he LTnT' 
sameness. No organism rJr, u organism of its 

statically or dynamicallv Or. normalcy, 

factions or pleasures as relef"' r°'u” motivations are satis¬ 
faction canUe :Ly 'hoJile flow itself. But satis- 

satistaction; and any spe^ia^ disturbance or non- 

requires iu previous “■= «'<= '>'>* 

In brief, within ihr in ™°" *>y restrictions, 
any salisfaetion. relcLe rfm^ ZT" or sameness, 

nonsalisfaciion or reslriLlortht " 0 “-1““' 

values are, at bottom, organic' rele.a I>t°“ss. Since all 

not arise without their 4ual optoSL'”’,u '’’=1' 

But the requirement of equal Xv 1 ’ disvalues. 

“nthmlable to man. All ™'“= ia totally 

maintain that values derive “® ‘ “''ntific logic 

nature, or that positive “• opposhe 

Sn"t"r ”'"« and va^r™' 

mg "ih kfowledge or beh“”'°"' »« 

m to . ~ by'dcnl- 

' “■-aTix “n 
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-pen.™- .»■«. »" ™“ ” 

“Vt .p Mi — »“'T » 

the “negative” causal importance, the “positive” 

actually determines, and decisive The relative insight 

side men see. value and -“fj" understood creation of 
also makes possible a Needs as nonsatisfactions, and 

human capacities and motivatio eases, which 

restrictions are the sources increased 

constitute all motivations and ^ 

unlimitedly because "onsatisfactions 

creased to any or practically scientific, 

the sciences of man causauy 

for the first time. , emceed by the logic that 

All humanistic thought and scie positive value 

values derive from sources o . Modem science is 

reactions come from positive *]‘P immediate 

formally experimental, and «='P®"‘” increase in satisfactions 

motivations or capacities unprov s,rictly fimited 

or releases. Actually such dire opposite reactions as 

releases leads to their ^'‘‘''^“^‘‘“"'.^"''ii^^irsameness or nor- 
the organism restores its inexorably limitea 

uialcy. . ..-^npnvements” thus lead to equal 

Experimentally clear organic ""P™” If auch worsen- 
opposite reactions felt u^-°:!':"f°;„are Tu releases, the op¬ 
ing is overcome by further direc intense. This vicious 

posite reaction or “disease” functional impover- 

circle can deepen Drug use is the simplest 

ishment or disorders of mental or physiologic, obey 

example: but all overadjustments. mentat or p 

the same law. •‘scientific” atmosphere of 

The result is that, in the , and freedoms, men 

the direct improvements or ".‘'_es. impoverishment 

are sufiering from “usally unexplained s re^e^ 

and diseases, to an unprecedemed cx e . improvements or 

gress. Modem man, encourag -odem progress, is heading 
pleasures alone, made possible y 
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for self-destruction, through a causal or scientific misunderstand¬ 
ing. Ony equai non-satisfactions or restrictions can provide the 
satisfactions or releases as the mental and physiologic enrich¬ 
ments and capacities. The relative insight offers the first scien- 
Ufic or causally understood defense of the moral restrictions and 
01 out old restrictive cultural tradition 

era?as!‘,'‘r,t“7r”‘‘ Me is as gen- 

tons hf r value 

Cs s™ ^'-P™^- J'" we al- 

Thl modern human's w"*'- Positive experiences alone, 

the Ct prec-r Wa? ■" wWoh 

eome with the ease of nosV*'**^”*'w somehow expected to 

The relative 

you do not get somethin!, fns '.i" ^t’otoes as well 

tarian eta has been created bvCf hadonistic and liber- 
dangerous attitudes The humai-si^*"^^ ^ confused, practically 

purees of inner valuerCcT rsa.- f “?'°"^ 

have been comeaed by science r ''““‘ous or releases, should 
the error by using a c^usd lc«.Ca'“^’ compounded 

hut contrary to causal truths in .U' sciences 

sciences have to find the™ C ■>' These 

have tried to explain in thisToot 


D. G. 
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SCIENCES OF MAN 


the -IMPOSSIBLE’- CAUSAL LAW 

The central problem of our era physical sciences 

dealing with man ate not yet transforming our 

and technology ate advancing sp ij conflicting views 

world, while there ate only con that man now 

about the problems besetting man. human prob- 

can travel to the moon but is una e science 

lems on the earth. The reason 'S knowledge of what 

without causal understanding, w ^^ch understanding 

comes from what. In the 16*'“ , , jjje simplest natural 

is clear and, ultimately, can be eti j-aling wi* 
laws. If we had such laws in *6 fields^« ,cgin. 
controversies would cease and a pr does. 

Can there be simple causal laws „isn, obeying most 

Man is a product of nature. 1 . physiologically a state, 

rigorous laws. Every °^S""‘.^,'",r'"”"-fcrmly pre^ 
normal for its species and itself, u . the same natural 

detml. And man’s mental life mus physiological self. But 

laws, since it is only an elaborauon Therefore, the natural 

nature does not know complex causa elementarily simple, 

law or principle that governs man cm effects or phenomena 

Let us Mt be confused by the muluphcV of ^e^^ j 

deriving from natural laws. numerous and vane 

gravitation finds expression m 

forms, but remains one and simple. physiologic 

Evidently the discovery of most important event 

and mental behavior of man wo discovery been made 

for man and science. Why has existence. We shall 

The reason is the contradiction of n,gy only 

explain this contradiction in detai 
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mention that man, as all living forms, exists by striving for 
release of the life flow, hy the positively-felt drive for pleasure, 
but that reMnction or opposition of this drive is what gives shape 

?uncZ Tr 

s 1 '“i'Wion, a drive or force, that 

M in formless dissipation. 

rid^sTr’shilrt ' “> 

signedly Lcent L" should not re- 

o« “Ta n^ ““ ii-fins 

to avoid all relativistic df*" living being man has 

of thetwo oppolTsTdestw^^^^^^ ^ 

would bring. existence, of its full causal truth, 


The taio of Relative Causation 

wiihoiit equal need, nomaiislaciinn 5 “'"'® ’’'xer value 
's evident in the clearest form in the 'i'svaiiic. This 

eating or drinking, with the „eer “ satisfaction, 

hunger or thirst. The mo« fi. j "onsatisfaction, like 

of security or growth requite satisfactions like those 

'ounty or restriction, it they are to “PP^^^os, the in- 

full securtly or growth is 101^3 ''“'“os. Unchanging 

Any satisfaction persisting in f„|| 1 v' “"hindered breathing 

-I- 



The Law of Relative Causation 

ogically simple fact that everything exists by j* j 

:ity to persist, which amounts to existence for sa 
If this seems unconvincing, think of how every va ue 
ing for man if his existence is in danger. Anything that does 
not have the capacity to persist is not there any ■ 

an organism, its capacity to persist depends unique y 
servation of all the evolutionary acquired unc ions 
to the tiniest detail, in simple but total repetition o 
ness. This preservation of its identity or sameness y 
ism is so universal or commonplace that it it the 

thing worth knowing. But this very universa i y 
fundamental single law of organic life. j-rives from 

Every other function or form in the 
this fundamental mechanism. Living forms fundamental 

complex. But they always derive fro > purpose 

mechanism, therefore cannot be different ‘ functions, 

and have to obey the same law. Organism faci 

merely restores Its normalcy upon only as 

tions upon experiencing ^“^^g * g values for a per- 

much restoration as there was distur ’ ; .gncg but without 
son are embedded in the value o i threatened does 

disturbance existence is meaningless. Only when 

the existence reveal its value. exoerience without 

It is obvious that there "^J^f .ge permanence of 

organic change. Add this fact relative causation, 

organic sameness, and you experience but in 

If organism has to flange experience amounts 

the end has to remain the same, change. Of course, 

to a change that pemanent changes in release 

an enormous amount of le E P saUsfactions and needs, 
pathways is built up by th p y moves or motivates 

But the pathways are not in „ag,ions, using the pathways, 
organism. The gg„ fo„ow only the law of equal op- 

are such forces and t y 

-li^ay. -eTn^^r- 

«r“r21rST disvalue or disturbance of normalcy. You can 
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add to an amount that has to remain the same only by pre¬ 
viously subtracting from it. Fullest satisfaction, release or value 
leads to no sense of satisfaction at all. If we were constantly 
satisfied in our functions of eating, drinking or security, os we 
now are in the function of breathing, we would not even know 
what the satisfactions or pleasures of eating, drinking or security 
are. Conversely, non-satisfaction, pain, restriction, inner disvaluc, 
or disturbance of normalcy is possible only to the extent there 
was previous satisfaction, release. \^lue, or restored normalcy. 
But since we have here negative reactions, that go beyond the 
normal simple scheme of the striving for positive normalcy, we 
nave to go into more detail. 


Let us look at pain, as the prototype of negative reactions. 
A person bom with an organic defect that would make a normal 
P^i" teeu nothing. Also experiments 

upon ®n trr P^gressively 

recoenS WeW stimulation, as the generally 

S tf ” 'r «P«itPents by psy- 

tortured confi^nn that nain' r^ 

certain limit; and the torturem'^l! '■P'"’ reaching a 

this, however does not nmv H ‘"'''"t new means. All 

pain from real organic iniurv'or d" *tnow that 

continuance, at le^at not cLplefeTr '‘P'”’ 

Full explanation has to take 
prudence of orsamc mccf,™&„ ‘T '''' ^==P 

the peripheral skin sensations doJ"' "tcchanism, as in 

disturbance or pain is felt onlv nfi There a new 

malcy. But when the skin on^,n' V™™"' '“‘oration of nor- 
-'■t. u deeper meehari™ - 

ringer becomes numb, stilTdeenef^ ‘’“'n "td "'>'olc 

«qu=nUy involved. The fully rXL" nub- 

ce could be reached here, but ortv d'sturb- 

"«dmm.w„v f P» the interdepedmt 

tcqmre the full disturbance of 'the wLf""''’”"''’- '"““'d 

tt' whole organism, amounting 



The Lenv of Relative Causation 

to death. Thus for any disturbance, even “ 

the relative equalization of opposites is always 

upon the Rnal disturbance or loss of the whole P/“ But 

growth. Something that has not grown mu" y-iues has to 

any growth, as the past wealth 

bring equal negative reactions, upon it pffects 

The natural simple law of relativity conditions 

where it applies to the endless variety . = organ- 

of organic existence. One of the itsIrmflcy. 

ism has to accumulate vast reserves which 
By delaying or holding back the ‘V,"‘'fg„tidls. Life is 

life, organism accumulates sources of u 

of cosmic strength, as we shall sec later, restriction this 

in formless dissipation if it were not restric • ^ 1 , and is 

force is channeled to create complex forms 0 growl , 
held back as vast reserves of release poten la . joyment 

We shall use the concept "release” to opposite 

of the flow of force and growth inherent in a • 
concept “restriction” will be used^ to ,j, rate, so that 

up of the life force or the restraining ^ f', j for use as de¬ 
reserves or potentials of releases are accumulate 
sired motivations and capacities. growth, that 

Naturally the reserves of potentials of when the per- 

organism normally maintains, can be overspe stronger, 

son is stimulated to enjoy himself, live Then 

more pleasant releases. We shall call it ov ^gjogse reserves, 
the organism has to restore the excessively 3 od slowed 

It does so by exactly opposite processes, res or slow 

down life flow, which are felt as disp easur , jp 

death. The overenjoyed pleasure or value jjgjgre or dis- 

be “paid for” by exactly equal feelings o organism has 

value. To maintain its normal status o po e restric- 

to respond to any excess in releases by an eq 
'‘‘ms. . . gjfjgt of the 

This is a very important unsuspected P”°*'^jg 2 e to make 
relative causation. All attempts by t"®”. “ without previous 
direct improvements in organic poten la , 
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restrictions, will bring only more exhaustion, stress, anxiety and 
disorders. Increase in releases does yield positive feelings and 
satisfactions, which show as enrichment of psychological capa¬ 
cities or improvement of physical well-being. This is proved by 
experimental scientists, and basically believed by every man, 
since nobody is aware of the relative causal logic. But such direct 
enrichments and improvements reverse into exactly opposite 
reactions, incapacities and feelings of disease, in the end. Then 
to overcome these reactions the person has to increase the same 
means of stimulation, and ends by deepening the ill. The sim¬ 
plest illustration is offered by the use of drugs. 

But it does not matter how such direct “improvements” In the 
"positive thinking", transcendental 
disrases h J All addictions, functional 

overstiraulat? ” “’’T or depressions upon 

cies of the relative eHects inconsisten- 

is endlessly adaptive which sal P'»n>=‘l out that organism 
“i organic sameness; Tn ^ 

organism preserves its sara™.l “P'Wton rather confirms that 
adjustment under changed condY rnerely changes the 

-neness can be P^ tpord To'f " 

woats, to preserve its normaT,. °^e“«m adapts, 

■>''=« later, 

feels cold. Exposed to stimulat 1 hv ? !™P™Pre organism 
f=velops ccunter-meehanirr '*™8' “^^anism 

«rve Its normalcy. Then, if ti,c drue granules, to con- 

these restrictive mechan sms prod^L ,h -^iacontinued, 

P«a egea. before the organChi the' ^7''" “P' 

Orgamc growth is another coot ■ 

va'S 'h' aouTO^oTn 

value experrenees. But normal g7wth pi 

growth gives no particular sense 
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i, it is brcsthins 
of values. Any fully satisfied function, w e 

or maintenance of an organ in its norm disturbed. More- 
of satisfaction, unless it has been previously 
over, normal growth is imperceptibly sma i 
the other metabolic processes; and organism 
unevenness in growth to preserve the vigorous 

there is a small pleasure or value gain rm decline 

growth in early youth, it is taken J,gd out, greatly, 

and death. Even this oscillation is probably levei 
by compensations within the range of w o e ‘ of in- 

Certainly manipulations of the ° g gut any in¬ 
crease of its rate can be a great source o r exactly 

crease above the normal rate of growt phase, 

equal decrease and restrictions in releases organism: 

The same applies to all dynamic processes wi proceed at 

which equally provide no experience as °'’8 dynainically 

their normal nondisturbed rate. Thus we can ' causation, 

os wcH os statically organism obeys the law o psycho- 

The effects of the law arc that result 

logical world. There we do not have the ' ^ reaching the 

from the deep organic involvements which r q jygjiological 
point of death before full relativity operate without 

world is biologically so peripheral that i g^gdons of skin 
deeper involvements, even more so "'an ^igtion of a value 
or vision do. In this world one reaches 'u c g^tinction of a 
without delays. One can go from reauirement that 

value—from “birth” to “deatli”—- witlioii .pi,g whole purpose 

the organism undergo similar drastic „ them, at every 

of mind is to create its own worlds, or c hodily i"- 

moment, as mere "cxperimctils” willioul “C relativity, bc- 

volvemcnr. These "experiments” obey the organic value 

cause the minlaturired experiences In them yglucs or mean- 

processes; the experiences ns clinrigcs derive n,cchanisms. 

ings from the pcrninncncc or stiindards o ' . ,|,g value cx- 
Even abstract thought Is a value , complex. Without 

Pciiences in It arc liiflnllcslmnl and criu V diought or 

conscious feeling, as value experience, I ic 
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knowledge. You can watch a TV s«ne and not know what you 
saw if you had no conscious feeling about it. 

We may add some general reflections on the question of natural 
laws. A natural law is merely the result of men understanding 
something m nature with unerring completeness. All men under¬ 
stand perfectly, therefore simply and uniformly, what substance 
IS what causality means, how permanence of matter works or 

f" 'Ws » that man 

sfn' S T do®- 

—j ® r existence, man’s thought and nature 

tta co.ne.de here in full, automatic conformity To different 

ness such a term as “one’* t ^^*1*^*' insect-world conscious- 
The retoi« ^ “A. T'^ ‘■’«>“P«hensible. 
it derives from the oceanic ‘ o/ nmurat law because 

«hts as well as .hir ^. wWch man 

absolute unUormity the'above te™''“ ““ “ntetand with 
posite and derivative terms ''a “P- 

the categories of stableness Also 

as we terms 

«rsal forms of thought spal S “■= "'“t f™' 

categories. P “"tt 'ime, derive from these 

“gful dynamically mean- 

gamsm with its permanent forZ rnd *= "■ 

°™ the force of Me woL'”,'™' with- 

opposmon between the prim,^rti7? fomtesly. The 

rte." “*• —i;: Js- 3 r.iS2 


of forms of life. 
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“T» 

--3“ r, r't* 

will. ;/ man became ,/,j opposition would 

is necessary, the very J peoples accepting the 

6e lost. Practically, any pc . . organic limitation by its 

idea of relativity, or °f ^ strivings and lose all 

sameness, would see the fu lUty 

motivation. Consequently, , e^ist who have intense 

tion let only Aose person or pe^ples^^^ 

nonrelative attitudes. In oth unhealthy food that tastes 

humanly degenerating, consumed. Man 

and smells ^ ^ jnst all relativistic ideas. The idea 

had to become protec imaossibie — ridiculous, boring and 

of relativity had to become imposswie 

“lojicaily" offensive. of value experiences is almost self- 
In Itself, the r s practically unimportant fields, it has 
evident. In |''® ^ philosophy, it has been established 

been "oognize .j.,^ 'polarity of values and interdependence 

of opposites m gocrates, Plato or Aristotle. Typically, 

losophers-l^* S foUows an unpleasant one, and 

Plato saw * P ^ stoicism accepted the insight that all plea- 
equal pain. Of course the real relativists, the sophists 
InTcS had to be branded forever as ridiculous degenemes, 
he skepticism they introduced characterized the Greek 
SifopS for «s last three centuries, after Aristotle.^ 

This skepticism corresponds to our most modem philosophical 
trends The positivists, P'®^® ^ . ®" analytic philosophers re- 
coLte that in Imo^lcdgc m their main area of study, answers 

“ .-SSJ-S-»- -SSS';! J. 
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niz. The full meaning of the relativity was accepted by the early 
modernists, Hobbes and Spinoza, as well as by the later relativists 
Spencer and Hamilton, and also to a great extent by Whitehead.^ 
Particularly the dialectic method of Hegel, which has found 
mch important applications, confirms the relative causation. 
Thesis and antithesis —actually value and disvalue—fit every- 
.aTaT" Prions syntheses that Hegel 

arWi^rl" have been found to be rather 

evervthtav a u*opposites can certainly explain 
sonwLl ^'fi'hamsm has been one of the strongest philo- 
mMSZZT “a' “ho used the dialectic 

taown ort ““ ’’'h* 'h^t nothing can be 

SrrectnS'th Phi'°»Phi- 

affect of relative causatio'i?' “ P''““'“’ *hich is the practical 
from the Mahayana Buddh' P°P“’“'' Zen originated 

All religi™rha™,,a u*"* “”P'''“ «l“tivism.« 

flagellants, yoga and sham^*"” ^“‘‘lity of pleasures. Ascetics, 
have used suffering or restrict- 'r*" Practitioners of Zen, 
emotions of ecstasy. “'"‘"“n* foe inducement of opposite 

In psychology the relativitv has ho 
ways, where it does not relme to ^ • '“°8niaed in various 

field of perception, the re a Wtl a “'^jne'inent. In the 

have been long established ® G 

One finds it repeatedly demonstrat-a i,™®’ '''nndworth) .=> 
on a fight bachtou„T:!S‘thr “ ^^ure appears 
fusions discovered by the GKtaltists^ ”0 “ 

“ we shall see later. The 'o Ihe relativity, 

gained aftereffects of penSri'!’ ^offha, have exl 

^nsutution by brain LS™“.“PP“.te Processes during 

a t T “’““ers the relTtl-f "‘“‘o-" But 

a extbooh may mention as a w '' '' ‘^hen seriously 
«ofient used ,0 poor food „ ‘he fact that"^; 

'''= have to mention the irr t, r- ' ‘ “ raihfactory. 

Eenerally accepted as a '“w, which has h 
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eral psychological relativity ’ The determ g P 
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universal principle, then the relative or opposite causation be¬ 
comes self-evident. Then, as we saw, one only has to add the 
fact that all value experience derives from organic change, which 
IS clMr to every scientist. The conservation of organic sameness 
requires that every organic change is met with equal opposite 
proKsses Also the interpretation of all behavior in terms of 
needs and satisfactions is fairly accepted in psychology. But the 
causation or the satisfac 
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^cohol, or psychological selt-slimulation, leads to exactly as 
eep suffering, hangover or depression. Any organic mechanism 
dnven above its normalcy has to reverse by equal opposite re- 
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nothing more than continuously added, experimentally clear, 
direct improvements. 

Since the person uses all his ingenuity in attaining such en¬ 
joyments, the aftereffects follow, point-by-point, with the same 
“ingenuity”. Hence the appearance, and even clinical proofs, 
that an ingenious unconscious is acting against the person’s ob¬ 
vious intents. The opposite reactions are never connected with 
the previous enjoyment, because as its opposites they seem to 
have nothing in common with it in any way. Moreover, due 
to the organic complexity the opposite reactions may come through 
completely different mechanisms. Thus strong food is enjoyed 
through the stomach but its effects may be dealt with by the 
liver. Of course all organs serve the integrated function of life 
or growth, and in this overall function the opposite reactions take 
place, at deepest levels and with determining effects for every 
organ or experience. 

We may mention another curious consequence of the fact that 
man never recognizes the real causes of his disorder. The person 
forcibly tries to explain bis negative reactions by rational, factual 
reasons. Suffering from phobia or paranoia, he will go to any 
length in arranging scarcest evidence so that the fear is proved 
ft) 6e factuafiy justified. This may become bis main, compulsive 
preoccupation. Apparently the brain mechanisms always require 
— as they normally should—that emotion be connected with 
facts, even if the facts have to be invented. Unfortunately psy¬ 
chologists as well concentrate on the ideational contents, revealed 
in analyses. They have vast theories on how to interpret the 
ideas the patient has. Still it all is bound to be irrelevant, be¬ 
cause the real causes of disorders never are any ideas. Such 
causes are, rather, the organic release problems, arising in ways 
exactly contrary to the intents and ideas of the patient or to the 
reasoning of psychologists. 

Overadjustments are always difficult to recognize. Continuous 
increase in releases is not particularly noticed, because it is felt 
as very satisfactory or normal, and the person gets used to it. 
When the overadjustment deepens into a grave exhaustion it is 
again difficult to see the opposites at work. In its latest stages 
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the overadjustment becomes a mere struggle with the deepening 
impoverishment which has become overwhelmingly more apparent 
than the constantly added “improvements” that are losing their 
effect. But though the overadjustment becomes only a torture it 
cannot be abandoned. The drug addiction is the simplest example, 
but the same rule applies whatever the means used. 

If the psychotic derives his overadjustment by mere snapping 
of his fingers or avoidance of unlucky numbers, he still suffers 
full aftereffects. Exactly because he derives real overenjoyment 
with such ease, he drives himself into strong negative reactions in 
this easy way, as if without real, equal cause. Moreover, the psy¬ 
chotic cannot abandon the mere sign or “idea”. For him it is 
just as teal a means of release as is heroin for the addict. He 
can only add to it, which he does eagerly, thus creating a com¬ 
plex system of ideas or mannerisms. If he has built himself up 
into a more and more powerful Napoleon, he cannot abandon 
the idea even if it now brings him only negative reactions. Every 
step in such build-up brought him real, physiologic releases; 
that is why he pursued the idea. Consequently, every step down, 
back to his pre-Napoleon level would requite equally real, phy¬ 
siologic deflation or restriction. 


Contrast. No value can be experienced without previous or 
subsequent disvaluc, and vice versa. Everything is known or 
evaluated through differentiation, which ultimately means through 
contrasting of opposites. If the world around an object had be¬ 
come a hundred limes larger, the object would be seen as a hundred 
times smaller and nothing else would seem to have changed. 
Every value can be changed, or reversed, in the same way, by 
changing what it is compared with. 


The only limitations to doing so are our difficulties in man¬ 
ipulating total environments, or to amplify our limits of percep¬ 
tion or of other sensations. If we could distort everything in one 
way, e.g., make it curved to one side, then normal shapes, like 
straight lines, would appear distorted in the opposite way. In 
cxi^iments, subjects saw straight forms as curved, after they 
had worn glasses that curved everything in the opposite way. 
The same was observed with tactile distortions. We could make 
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zero degree cold appear as warm and 100 degree heat as cold, 
in similar ways, it our range for experiencing temperatures was 
hundreds of degrees above and below zero. 

No such limitations apply in the psychological world. There 
we can build, change or distort value objects to any size or 
degree, and amplify, or decrease the value of any experience. One 
can live in a world of complete unreality, of perfect security 
or self-superiority — and then feel, without reason, insecure or 
inferior when facing normal conditions. People suffer, as “irra¬ 
tionally”, from all kinds of distorted feelings and delusions, par¬ 
ticularly the negative, unwanted ones, because the opposite, highly 
wanted, positive feelings are exaggerated most. Hence the seem¬ 
ing irrationality and “self-destructive” drives that the behavioral 
scientists now stress as causal factors. Further, the brain processes 
must be even more flexible and extensive in possibilities of com¬ 
parisons than is vision, which already permits a wide range of 
relative effects. An object can be made to appear light or dark, 
yellow or green, depending on the opposite value of the back¬ 
ground. There are no colors in themselves. In a room where 
everything is red, one finds no red but only shades of gray. On 
the other hand, gray shadow appears red in a room lighted by 
a green-shaded lamp. 

If the rule of contrast is clear enough in simpler cases, it is 
the last thing theorists would use tor wider, involved, and more 
important insights. For it works by the reverse logic of getting 
less value by addition. Since contrast or differentiation by oppo¬ 
sition rules all cognition, the result is that neither scientists nor 
philosophers are aware of the most universal causal backgrounds 
and of the real causal factors that determine what is felt as value 
or known as reality. The most universal and therefore most im¬ 
portant causal sources are felt or known least. We do not feel 
or “know" the atmospheric pressure or gravitation. Conversely, 
what is exceptionally rare, therefore causally least important, is 
felt or known as glaringly clear, incisive or important. 

The reversed logic of values in cognition, through contrast, 
renders untrue the most important beliefs in every field. Since 
human behavior and reactions depend on value experiences de- 
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riving from their opposites, most theories in human sciences arc 
bound to be wrong, because the usual like-comes-from-like logic 
is contrary to value causation. The fallacies arc widest in the 
humanistic theorization and philosophy. Their domain is values 
and ultimate truths or essences. But no value has meaning with¬ 
out its opposite and there can be no final truths, as everything 
derives only from differentiation against something else, different 
or opposite. Because every value, or value “essence** derives jroni 
Us opposites, the humanistic value outlook and philosophies show 
as true the exact reverse of what is causally true. 


We may add that even in the fundamental theory of physics 
the absolutely universal causal source has not yet been recognized 
because it is far less noticeable or even registrable by instru¬ 
ments than is the atmospheric pressure. We shall discuss this 
later, when we shall also see how the discovery of the universal 
physical causal source provides new fundamental insights for 
other natural sciences 

In brief, the direct human nonrelative view is bound to be 
most erroneous exactly in matters which are most important for 
Strongest, they derive from their 
nges opposites, and where the causal sources of values or 
realuy are nrost uaiversal they are not even noticed. 
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But culturally and socially man has created h,s own value en¬ 
vironments, with no criteria or control beyond h.mselt. Only h s 
own backgrounds of satisfaction or “knowledge become deter¬ 
mining. Kvieious eircle of self-deepening of values .s the resul. 
As a thing known or appreciated is enjoye U j 

uated even better and therefore enjoyed even 

that has come to a people’s attention ’’5' 
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unexplainable strong customs, sacred values, cultural and rc'jE'™* 
'•treasures", political symbols, peculiar styles and ways of Me, 
fashions, particular forms of entertainment, customary riluas, 
dogmas, scriptures, holy beliefs, status symbols and social musls^ 

All flxational values become absolutely certain, reasonable an 
convincing to the people. For it is the deepened value itself that 
determines what seems or does not seem reasonable and right, 
in every respect. Thus people become unsuspecting victims of 
accidental fixations—slaves of their self-created ghosts. 

Moreover, our cultural leaders and theorists become the most 
zealous guardians of the senseless fixations, much like priests of 
culls. For they are the enthusiastic defenders of our deepest, most 
certain values, and fixations are such values, more than is any¬ 
thing else. Thus the humanistic theorists try to discover the very 
soul of a people in its meaningless, accidentally evolving customs 
and rituals. Or they may become awed adorers of masterpieces 
and celebrated artists that have become famous by mere fixations. 
The result is religious adoration of one painting, and disgusted 
rejection of a similar or better one merely because experts found 
it not to be a famous ori^nal. Mere accidental blobs of paint 
are treated as revealing highest genius if they ate believed to 
come from a famous artist. 

Unlimitedness of Mental Potentials, Because inner values have 
no strict limits, you can do anything with them—turn the tiniest 
value into a weighty force or create value out of nothing by 
creating an opposite background source for it. And all our moti¬ 
vations. interests or behavior is determined by our feelings of 
values. For instance, in education, through restriction of the 
grosser natural pleasures the slighter pleasures offered by the 
things to be learned are turned into dominant forces controlling 
the whole behavior. Or, by conditioned impositiorr of new restric¬ 
tions or nonsatisfactions as needs, new potentials of releases or 
satisfactions ate created. 

m unlmlied potmiMs o! man, and his ulUmate desUny of 
limitless progress, are inherent in the evolntionary force of life 

strength. As such tt can create new endless forms and effects- 
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but only to the extent it is opposed. Dynamite can move a moun¬ 
tain when packed in, that is, opposed tightly enough; it dissipates 
itself without effect if let to react freely. The chain-reaction 
process of life is an explosion or negative fire, though it acts 
slowly, as we shall explain later. It expands through endless forms 
of life which become enriched under opposition. The universal 
law of evolution by selection illustrates this progress through op¬ 
position. A new enriched form evolves when a new difficulty or 
opposition is encountered. 

For the already evolved organisms, persisting normally by 
conserving their sameness, the opposition as the creative factor 
has to come by way of restrictions or hindrances on the life flow 
that strives to reach its normal limits. This life flow, in its in¬ 
herently unquenchable strength, always finds new, circuitous, more 
elaborate ways when opposed. Finding new ways around ob¬ 
stacles imposed on satisfactions is the universal law of condi¬ 
tioning or learning, as individual “evolution”. Also, the accumul¬ 
ation of organic reserves is, in final analysis, an accumulation of 
restraints or deiays on the normal life flow to be released as a 
force when and where necessary. Thus the releases of the force 
of life, ultimately of growth, are the sources of all fulfillment, 
but restriction is the way such releases are made available as 
motivations and abilities. These can be increased unlimitedly 
by equal increase in the restrictions. 

Here we have the decisive difference between the causal logic 
that now dominates in all theory as well as science, and the logic 
of relative causation that is true for the economy of human 
potentials. Neither man nor humanistic thought can accept that 
satisfactions or values derive from their opposites. Moreover, 
the modem science builds on the experimental observations that 
increase in release or satisfactions improves performance. It cer¬ 
tainly does. But only previous restrictions can make the releases 
available. 

Without the restrictions or the opposition the increase of re¬ 
leases or satisfactions has to result in exhaustion of release po¬ 
tentials. This is what happens in overadjustment, the cause of 
all mental and physical impoverishment, disorders and functional 
diseases. These problems are becoming the increasing scourge of 
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The Conlradielions of Hurnttn Existence 


Perhaps the best evidence of the seemingly paradoxical logic 
of the relative or opposite causation are the contradictions of 
human existence. They are revealed in the paradox of the central 
human drive. Man lives only for happiness or pleasure. But 
pleasure, as the most direct, natural happiness, is the last thing 
man is to be permitted to enjoy if he is to be saved from degen- 
erative self-destruction. Pleasure is, ultimately, the only drive 
o! human nature. But its truest, most pleasant fulfillment, through 
use of drugs or other means of functional enjoyment, brings the 
impoverishment, disorder, disease and every reaction man wants 
least. The opposite causation is the simple mechanistic explana¬ 
tion of this paradox, as we have seen. But men can never accept 
Us logic. They only know intuitively that the sellers of the logically 
fail-proof formulas for happiness are cranks. 

Thus men know least, and never seriously want to leant any- 
Ihmg, about the very first thing they are living for. Attainment 
of happiness belongs in fairy tales. It is amaring how little has 
been written on happiness. A library that may have a whole wing 
filled with volumes on a subject like religion may have only a 
small shelf of books on happiness.'® Thus while the restrictions 


on natural happiness, that religion deals with, are subjects of 
vast discussion, the happiness itself is something people are 
reluctant to heat about. 
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power, mental abilities, practical success and even physical health, 
ns theorists constantly prove. And love is a satisfaction, a deeply 
pleasant feeling, extending to other men and the world. Sim¬ 
ilarly, interest is a pleasant satisfaction with work or things to 
be done, and can ensure highest mental power as well as suc¬ 
cess. Hope, confidence and other sueh satisfaetions can equally 
bring enrichment of capacities, success and pleasure. 

Every man wants these pleasant feelings and the success they 
clearly bring. But man’s lot is not to have them—unless he 
“earns” them by equal hardships. This is wliat the relative eausa- 
tion can explain, while the theorists and moralists can offer only 
endless, contradictory sophistications. These are not much better 
than the explanation that man has to toil hard because of his 
original sin. 

Furthermore, man seems to bring on himself deliberately all 
the negative reactions, hate, ill feelings, defeat, disorder and func¬ 
tional diseases. Men everywhere seem to refuse to accept the joy 
of life, pleasure, or satisfaction with world and fellow men, which 
could lift them to new heights of fulfillment and success. In an 
often-quoted statement by Bertrand Russell, he explains how all 
our difficulties arise from our refusal to open our hearts to joy. 
He finds that men could have all their problems solved if only 
they could be reasonable and would turn away from their negative 
feelings and toward readiness for enjoyment. No wonder that 
the logically free-thinking and “scientifically” minded modern 
men accept the theories about self-punishment, death instinct, 
and the unconscious world of horrible conflicts. Why else should 
men drive themselves in all the misery—from anxiety of aliena¬ 
tion to disorders and war — with such intensity? 

Here the relative or opposite causation provides a simple 
mechanistic explanation of how the strongest human drive, the 
striving for pleasure, leads to the negative reactions. Every human 
motivation or effort requires a release of pleasure as the life 
flow itself. Trouble becomes inevitable when the person draws 
such release in the easy, direct way by simply increasing it, 
without its previous accumulation through restrictions. Such direct 
increase as an exeess spending of fife reserves has to lead to 
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exactly opposite, excessive restriction on the release of pleasures, 
on satisfactions or flow of life. Hence the exaggerated negative 
feelings and behavior contrary, in every value aspect, to the 
desired, positive feelings and motivations. But because the re¬ 
versed logic of opposite causation is never even suspected or 
mentioned, we find here only endless contradictions and confu¬ 
sion, in philosophical or scientific theories. 
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the negativity of existence into the very essence of reality. Ac¬ 
tually existentialism itself is a proof of how the ovcrprotcction 
or excessive positive expectations of modern man result in the 
excessive negative reactions. 

In science—psychology, psychiatry, or social sciences — the 
contradictions in human adjustment are the reason why the 
claimed irrationality of man has become the basis of most theories. 
The Freudianism is generally accepted, in spite of its obvious 
prescientific personifications, because it permits unlimited “ex¬ 
planations” of irrationality and inner conflicts. The only alter¬ 
natives to it are the assumptions that faulty learning or condi¬ 
tioning turns man away from real satisfactions; or that he yields 
to irrational instincts; or that his misconceptions, wrong ideas 
and lack of understanding become the causes of his negative reac¬ 
tions or deeply unsatisfactory adjustments. In short, all scientists 
see that positive reactions or satisfactions are the sources of 
positive adjustment, but they argue that unconscious, erroneous 
and unreasonable attitudes of man prevent him from enjoying 
the satisfactions. 

This is clearly contrary to facts. Men live and act by reason¬ 
able and intelligent planning in everything they do. They are 
not so stupid as to learn or become conditioned to torment them¬ 
selves. Nor are they misled by wrong ideas or lack of under¬ 
standing. Acceptance of the positively felt satisfactions is the 
simplest thing in the world. Particularly on the unconscious level 
the striving for satisfactions alone dominates. The simple fact is 
that men have built by reason and intelligence stupendous systems 
of adjustment with every imaginable satisfaction in them. It is 
argued that modem man has turned to purely material or tech¬ 
nological enjoyments and away from the true, deeper, or basic 
satisfactions of his real nature. But every man knows perfectly 
what is truly, deeply and basically satisfactory for him, and its 
attainment is the very drive that determines his nature. The 
material enjoyments only serve, most directly, this drive. 

Man lives and builds by reason and intelligence. Particularly 
the modern man has attained a gigantic progress with every 
rationally perfect satisfaction in it. It is because of the relative 
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ot opposite causation that modern man. so successlully enjoy¬ 
ing all the satislactions or releases, suffers from all the exhaus 
tion shallowness of feeling, negativity, excessive restriction, men¬ 
tal and physical impoverishment or functional and social ois- 

orders. , j ^ 

A typical form of adjustment that reveals the paradox oi 
satisfactions and the contradiction of human existence is^ the 
Sin. In all cultures sins have been branded as the ugliest things. 

But this is a joke, particularly for the liberal modem man. Sins 
are beautiful. They ate pleasures men strive for; adventurous 
sex as the source of the most genuine interest and beauty; 
physical superiority, often expressed in violence and crime that 
enliven every manly TV show; or the most invigorating enjoy¬ 
ments of one’s natural gratifications. Positive satisfactions become 
sins exactly when they are natural, liberated, enjoyable and 
stimulating. The moralists and philosophers who pretend that 
sins are ugly are hypocrites. Modem science clearly proves that 
increase in releases, which every sin serves, is best for direct 
improvements of adjustment. 

Because the nature of sin is not causally understood, the ethics 
has become an endless confusion. Moralists may condemn die 
traditional sins, many of which have become irrelevant. The 
real modern “sins” as excesses in releases bring impoverishment 
in every field, from psychology to economics. But moralists do 
not see them as sins, and the “scientific” theories foist them on 
us as improvements of adjustment. 

All morals and religions are a general proof of the contradic¬ 
tion of human existence. They ate the universal guides of human 
adjustment but are so difficult to Vive with that strong, super¬ 
stitious teachings about punishments and rewards have always 
been necessary. That is why enlightenment and science have 
turned against religions and the restrictive cultural traditions. We 
are to be liberated from the superstitions, as well as from the 
icprwsions and guilt, now scientifically proven as damaging, that 
religions and moral education impose. It is deplored that wc 

0 tMal“n"I , u' “ “"ique tts was the Fall 

of Man.- Aetually culture here is only continuing to do, selec- 
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lively, on a higher level, what natural evolution has done by 
way of difficulties or opposition, which has brought all the en¬ 
richment in adjustment. 

Man is the most restricted of all animals. He is an “infant 
ape", because he is stunted by the evolutionary opposition at 
deepest levels of growth or releases. He has “climbed back on 
the evolutionary tree", in logical scientific terms.'® Consciousness 
itself is a product of restriction. It is a life, in miniaturized forms, 
added above the purely biological life. As such it requires its 
own additional reserves of living energy. These are created by 
the restrictions on the normal growth, which is thus "dammed” 
up as a reservoir of potentials. Naturally, the way this works is 
complex beyond human understanding because of the astronomic 
multiplicity of interactions. But it all follows the natural, simple 
principle of restriction, by which all evolution creates higher 
forms. 

By the way, man is the only animal that laughs. This is so 
because he is the only one that bears within himself surplus 
restrictions, which can be released by the laughter. It is clear, 
even from the way laughter goes off, like a pricked balloon, that 
laughter is a release. Obviously, the release is possible only if 
there was tension or restriction. It is also clear that laughter is 
caused by realization of unseriousness. Laughter is a relief from 
the tension of seriousness, i.e., from the restrictions on the full 
life flow, that underlie all our normal or “serious” adjustment. 
The very universality of these restrictions, and of the inherent 
seriousness of all adjustment, makes them unnoticed. Hence the 
general inability of theorists to discover the natural simple cause 
of laughter. They realize that it bears on unseriousness, and is 
a release—from something they have not discovered. In a wide 
survey of the theories on laughter, D. H. Monro concludes that 
it has remained unexplained. The best known theorists — Berg¬ 
son, Schopenhauer, Freud—have emphasized the contrast or con¬ 
flict, in various forms. Surely there is plenty of contrast; but 
contrast is the method of all experience. We may add that the 
unseriousness in laughter has to be of a specially original, pre¬ 
viously unsuspected kind, and we have to be led, by a trick, into 
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logically accepting it. We cannot laugh all the time (though 
we may laugh continuously when intoxicated). Therefore ali the 
usual and not logically inevitable realization of unseriousness has 
iong been counteracted by one’s universal need to uphold the 
seriousness or the restrictions. 


Generally, if you look at the whole cultural and historical de- 
velopment of man, the contradiction of his existence is so evident 
that it hardly needs discussion. Anything worthwhile that man 
has attained, he has had to pay tor painfully in toil and self- 
denial, through long effort and countless errors. Looking back 
m history one is astounded by the stubborn resistance of men 
to what IS good for them, which they have accepted only by 

astounded by our apparent stupidity 
Actually it is not any stupidity but the incorapatibiliw of what 

potentials. Political and ec ' "'°li™>>oi'al 

tostrictive enXLt and ~i »" 

sources, as we shall see later """ "'“'‘'’ations and re- 

-“r r—»"■ 

into obtaining stronger pleasure r,i ' stimulate ourselves 
tibly. The end-resuU wo^rbc th^'" ™ 

-^n.nrganic exhaus.iora„d dislr Of “ 
selection only those species survive J <500 to natural 

dons on the releases The ^ organic restric- 

>S a system of restrictions -Iha i; 'Solution, 

ff >t, by alcohol or narcotics brines or incapacitating 

« <?ses Of itiness of theTa’in TlS ’’“ppens 

debiliiaupg brain operations V ' v" '"' “P™ 

“ - 0' such operations. Non^ii ” Lobotomy 

Normally organism guards well its 
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estrictive mechanisms and reacts with pain against interference 

rith them. . , , _ 

But as man becomes more capable of na ure. he 

.omes closer to increasing the pleasure ^J 

kinds of means, biological, chemical or f er ^t 

realized that increase in releases has the 
is obtained by heroin, self-stimulat«on, J 

“positive thinking”. The difference is only tn 
mediate effectiveness. Nor is there a difference, m . 

taking an aspirin for headache and a “p'^n 

ing nerve, though we know that upon losing sensations of pam 
ou^r body would not -we for Ion. We^^a.so ^kuowj. - 

rlVr:eart:.\:sisr^^^^^^^ .hmk here of smoMug, ove. 

weight rich foods, coffee, alcohol or other things people cann 
misf noticing as being bad for them. But 

is missed in regard to all the „ of well-being, 

and finds as immediate improvements m his feeli g 

What is more, scientists, “e'J^'experim 

help modem man to enjoy such impr • mental 

and logical observation shows increase 
or somatic, as clear improvement, *ough it leads m m ^ 
haustion. The modem 

enabling man enormously to enjoy ^ further 

ment in his feeling of well-being, an feeling of ill. 

release improvements the resulting reactions of plea- 

Modem man is made the master o is . , disorders and 

sure. No wonder that the unexplainable functioni^l disorders 

diseases are becoming the scourge of mo em jiieher 

In brief, man lives only for pleasure - 
evolutionary and cultural adjustment “ striving 

tions or opposition of his pnmordia p 

for the pleasure or happiness is his i j,ot to drive 

denied if his capacities are to be ennc e tl, 3 t are the 

himself into the degeneration “'J'* and social disorders 

causes of the increasing mental, pny .. uon of human 

and ills of modem life. Moreover, the contradiction 
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existence is not to be resolved. The two sides in the opposition, 
which creates the variety and enrichment of life, have to remain 
unreconciled; otherwise there would not be the opposition. Man 
should not recognize, emotionally or motivationally, the inevitable 
necessity of the opposite, restrictive side. To do so would amount 
to accepting a relativistic, resigned altitude of life, with which 
no people can survive for long or succeed in social selection. 


Retotivily and P/eojurc 

caSv 

be exact ' , «nderstandi„g Ac pleasure drive appears to 

knows that the Sn whoTves iTT Everybody 

least ef motivation or wttwer At ,b “ 
all motivations and eani..v 1' 'laar that 

•hat even the hiirr.rvL"' ^^•i*'=«ions. and 

of the basic natural pleasures°We°d elaboraUons 

aaplanation of the paradox that' ^ ^ 'ha 

of potentials hut that onlv its ^ “^“^a release is the sole source 
ha reserves or ertrich t “aate 

count for the p’arateby tiJrin have tried to ac- 
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aarved that people oC suto dix ' °h- 
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No Cher psychologist or scientist has tried to build a theory on 

It^Tt^Iy ”evable that the pleasure, as 'jYJrpsTcJoS 
pie mechanisn: that makes man tick. m pj^cholo^^ 

£S^lS::“;.Sp^S-earbut^^ 

:L“^iat”£ oCyrcpletl mechanistic causal 

concept the scientist could use. 

We clearly act according “ ^or man a future pleasure 
per cent of cases, if we consider that for man J 

also becomes a present pleasure, our 

tion. By following the pleasure we cho^ play, 

eating, drinking, sleeping, oareer or striv- 

hobbies, interests, planning of our , 

ing for anything we want. mP'^haps ten percent C 

may do what is unpleasant. But we fulfilling 

ditioned to gain pleasure from, doing i . We^^^ow thC 

one’s duty or following the voice ^ 

faction. These conditioned pleasures can V 

natural pleasures or satisfacrions. like those of surv 

'"Sre is the universal Pf “P’\ tiltntS't. 

as merely a feeling is missing the mos^^^P^^^^ pleasure, but they 

or all living forms and tissues, d „,.,sant. And by doing 
strive to do only that which we know P only what 

so they are finding, out of millions o p p,g3. 

is best for their normal existence. • .:_ie of existence by 

sure is the ultimate, self-explanatory p j( jj identical 

virtue of survival, realizing itself m ivm everything in 

with the life force itself that creates controlled by 

the organism. In man as ® consciously felt, as the 

conscious reactions, it had to vQ _ orinciple. Pleasure 

pleasure, to serve as such a determining j^fce of life realizing 
is thus a conscious representation of t le v _ processes. We 

itself through endless, other^vise ‘release” for 

shall use the concept “pleasure release or simpy 
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such realization of the life force; and “restriction” for the ac¬ 
cumulation of this force. 

The living forms do nothing more, or less, than striving for 
the pleasure, which thus becomes causally synonymous with the 
integrated living processes of the organism. The higher, more 
romplex and refined processes, the evolutionary and cultural ad¬ 
justments, can derive only from the lower ones, from the same 
sources that are controUed by the pleasure. Conditioning of plea- 
sure IS t e method by which evolution and all learning, including 
cultural education, proceeds.'Every trainer as well as teacher, 
n ^ inost psychologists, knows that pleasure offered under the 
conditions produces the learning. Without the 
plMsure there wn be no learning, nor any action. 

leamTna’‘or'L 

i Snes .’’"'7 P'ensure so that 

p.earfio:r;bVrai‘’:“edT 

or curbine to ru^n »» • / continuous conditioning 

them uo in ml "■* or to “dam” 
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moral restramts, even dangers to Me just 

In brief, the pleasure, direct or cond.t.cned. dc^m.n^ates ad^be^ 
havior —the natural functions as well as the 
elaborations in cultural conim pleasure, as 

ception. If it fails, the organism pe pleasant he will 

cision in evaluating or tasting 'vhich food . 
eat the wrong food and die. The same PP by the 

level of organic integration, under the sam g 

-.a., .1."!« "' oTpiS* 

what and how causally happens m a 

that determine what the organism ■ nleasure and dis- 

self reduces it all to the simple yes an \„e is 

pleasure. But this exactly P™''“ coincides with 

uniquely complete, that our ® ^vealing^causal laws are 

the natural process. All 

simple for the same reason. Th j-jlsely relates all the 

feeling is totally mechanistic becau P precise 

environmental and biochemical “ da 

causal meanings—as “P®"'"®" , ,he pleasantness and 

Take the simplest f®®''"® ’ of food tasteful you 

unpleasantness, of food. By finding P correspond 

have established that the varied v'®'”®" ® ..j them after 

to the varied requirements of your bo y ^ simple 

passing through as varied organic proces ■ established 

act of tasting the food, in a few secon , vvould not 

what hundreds of scientists experimenting tor yea 

be able to do. _. ji-nVasure contain the 

In effect, the feelings of pleasure a mitlion-ycar cvola- 

precise historical “knowledge'' ol t '« j meaning in it- 

<ion of the organism, of every causal factor 
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For if the pleasure feeling did not guide the animal in precisely 
interpreting and following the causal evolutionary meanings, the 
animal would be unable to comply with the evolutionary, purpose¬ 
ful adaptation and would not live for a day. We shall explain 
later why nature can be so miraculously superior to human mind. 

0 take the next simplest feeling, the sexual pleasure, it pro- 
ytdes one with ungraspably wide, precise and mechanistic causal 
msig ts. ey all are revealed to him through the mere feeling of 
beauty of the opposite sex. its organs or mechanisms. For instance, 
and* l>“>itiful woman reveals to a man vast 
throuBli nU tn her suitability for reproduction 

bir or fit intercourse, conception, gestation, 

with the hes?^ ° pmgemes, as well as for endowing them 

fear, fgleslTor- 

result from evaln.f ^ pain, and general beauty, which 

be evJ'°l";'““ "“"-"ous advantages in nature, may 

■ncehanistically precise ^“for^m;^''" 

oniy a the’scientists reject ,he 

stance, when a doctor/L'“ t “xderstood. For in- 

they really show only the data from analyses, 

ttomvarioVo^rZ Ldl:“ ^ 

provides more of the aenerai ' f ”'n’'°n of an organ or tissue 
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?r ‘ts functions. But actually such i ‘"’P‘’°''n'n'nt of the organ 
>ng. to the extent the relea^P r ends as worsen- 

the stimulation. The doctor exhausted by 
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h's^^scientmc" assumption! '"“"E conclusions, under 

tels o!y 'wUh"’the'Sure“„?‘ T “Porimenter, unwittingly, 
orsans, tissues or ceUs"'J,“'\''°““°"® “fSonism 
,l"r 7'“!'"“ "““t logic o“!al,! “hoy the 
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causes obeying the direct, nonrelative or ”or 

could do so it he could see how ‘he myr.ads of 
molecules interact at each point and instan . V 

elements become life. No genius in the world can do this, 
cause it goes beyond the ways mmd works , ^jo^cal, 

The same is true of Inorgani’cany integrated 

social or other reactions. They are urne^nt^ and obey- 

value reactions, unanalyzable m g, releases or plea- 

ing the relative, reversed logic of the p,e 

sure reactions. As we shall see later, a si ’ the 

drug or hormone can hy^ologic ructions and 

whole series of the mam mental a P y pleasure flow 

disorders. Apparently, the general 

determine everything in the organism a ^ • p1 pleasure 

In brief, the miraculously reveahng f"' P";p„/„o,iva- 
mechanlsms explain and determine all tu paradoxes 

tions and abilities, whether it is behavior or h^J^X Simple 
of restriction and overadjustment he^on^ ^ enrichment 

restriction in the pleasure or life A modern science with 

of any potential, even ^ InaWzing everything in its 

its direct logic and >‘s method of 

elements proceeds exactly contrary t evolved. None of 

That is why no real sciences of , functional, dis- 

the behavior problems, or of the mam ' single rule is 

orders and diseases is causally unders ® not one 

certain in education, adjustment or mo i i^g^avior, whether 
accepted law has been discovered for um 
individual or social. At the same time i common 

of problem, disorder or disease as elementarily 

cause, which as a natural principle ca -stj-ictions or lack 
simple. The pleasure as the life flow, wi j-j^ciple. Search for 
of them, in various forms, is such . processes in their 

causes and explanations by analyzing myriad factors, 

endless elements is preposterous, left out in 

from million-year evolution, are accounted for, 

analysis or experiment. All causal 
in every detail, by the simple feelings o p 
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Even the evolution itself of the virtual miracles of life can be 
explained by the simple principle of pleasure as the life flow. 
Presently the best scientists may be, rightly, mystified by the 
miracles of life and may see closer explanations in vitalism or in 
metaphysical philosophies, like that of Bergson, than in modem 
science.® Viewed in the “scientific” terms of the interaction of 


separate units any living process is unfathomably complex, yet 
purposeful. The purposefulness here corresponds to the belter 
realization of the Ufe flow, which is known to man, in all its 
etai s, as the pleasure. We may note that learning, as the adapta- 
tion to conditions, is found even in experimental psychology to 
be a self-deepening of pathways of conditioned pleasure. This is 
dik^e aI-T Effect, established by Pavlov and Thom- 

deeneninJ^nf^i,^ evolution is such learning as automatic self- 

to'«°plain Tow Tit' subordination, has to be added 

establishes stronger forTs iTtid, r"'“ autoraaticaliy 

only for its own molecule or cell strived 

Each element must exoTHtf would disintegrate, 

favored first. Such a n^' ' 'Condition that the whole is 

simplest model can setvtTo 11^^ T”' 'bo 

ot expanding, say sponeelite T'-'l' ’""‘S'"' a bunch o£ pieces 
u narrow openin; S I"”"'™’' "^''iving” to pass through 
wll compress itself, contfary'to'lte 

pand, in order to oermit th^ u i ^*^<i‘Vidual tendency to ex- 
Vcu can th- v <b= opening. 

favoring the whokthirCitsDair"-"’"?'’"' ‘b' Principle of 

feasible. It is all that is neededTo ^ m=nbanistically 

“aueally find most favtmife?'''' "Uto- 

man knows as pleasure. This “fc flow, which 

m each process and at ev^ wiT? b= obeyed 

evolm-”’ ‘I! ”P'aining thT Inner iT" “Suoim'. We shall 
'^o’uucn, that promote the 'tern J' I"'™’ fb^ selective 
learned - better Ufe fiow, works in 
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the same way at every tiniest level inside the “ “ 

the primary determining factor is the become 

favors those forms that integrate more produces 

more complex, under the conditioning opposition that proUuc 

staple wtan ™.ed 

applying to few elements, becomes a ^ the 

try to imagine how it works should 

uncountable elements and levels * - multiplicity, 

realize that mind is inherently ineapa e o g elements. 

Scientists trying to explain hying „„ only per- 

as the experimentally “scientific met o evolutionary fac- 

petuate the mystery. The multiplicity o _ ’^^^pynted for by 
tors, left out by experimental methods mystery and 

the pleasure concepts-is so ovem = ming'.g^,, approaches. Even 
confusion can be only increased by s ^v.otned similar be- 
where clear detailed experimental data objectively, for 

havioral or biochemical processes niay 

totally dissimilar causal conditions: w u-rmed or recover- 

overactive in stress or in enjoyment; '’cmg 
ing; under threat or most favorable con i. jjj ju mul- 
Nature all around us is unfathomab y m' ^ beehive 

tiplicity. Think of the mysterious mstmc s of an 

into a complex purposeful society, or compounds that 

organism that produces thousands of g jjcjj the fact that 
no scientist can duplicate. Here we have merely works 

nature is not metaphysically superior to mi 
in a different way. .. jq "ones” before 

Mind has to generalize, to reduce every unified organic 

it can grasp it. In abstract thought ^5 it creates 

“one” relates to the world in the ojic-to- nobody can 

the miniaturized inner “experiments . a general- 

think of more than one thing ' ’jn,ture of abstract 

ization, the reduction to “ones”, is t c v imcrrelated myriads 
thought. In contrast, living nature bridge between 

of elements at every point and instant. pleasure, which 

the two worlds is the mechanism of feeii B reduces 

as a living process follows the endless m P 
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it, for mind, to the simple terms of yes and no or positive and 
negative. 

Scientists ignoring this fact are wasting their talents in what 
amounts to naive efforts. For instance, migratory birds, salmon, 
eels, and other animals travel unerringly over thousands of miles. 
The mud wasp performs ingenious surgery on other insects to 
conserve them as food for its larvae. Societies of animals and 
mswts work like superhuman organizations dealing purposefully 
with uncountable ecological factors. Monkeys, whales, dolphins 
an , actually, all animals communicate and cooperate in ways 
often more efficient than commnnication by language could pro- 
iinnt ''™*'*’* fi"'' some one term, as the abstract 

the 11^" such miracles. Supposedly, 

Itar^dlL?' ® ‘> 5 ’ tho temper- 

some oanieiilar ” Oooperating insects by 

in terms of worT"' ity animals is analyzed 

use“ “ •'>' “ones” that mind 

plex precise behavior Acts'^of ih’ '"dlessly corn- 

examples of hirTmell?ne! “> be 

human intelligent acts hm ’ they are comparable to 

tte Petformre:^r:\tU “^or"' 

persists in thinking in terms of I. '’"^enic agent. It one 
regard the production of any of 
Ean,sm as a creation by chemical 

any man could ever be ThinV r . ®'"‘“*es more intelligent than 

•i; *> 

Ij "'- 'be eqnaUy s„ "S ">= ^i«nal miracles 

it- 
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bined with the way nature works, real miracles would be pos- 

"“1 man could understand and deal with the ” 3 ^'^ 
at once as nature docs, he could see at once w a ^ 

is, as he now sees how a wheel turns; he cou 
living forms, animals of every kind, as e no now 

he could shape himself into any form he wanted o 

shapes his clothes; or he could diagnose an possible, and 
by simply reacting to it. Such a combination i sojonce But 
should be left for speculation to philosophers ^ 

scientists should at least understand that plcasu , 
process, supplies man with insights that plea- 

can offer to him. For the same reasons, y „nfathomabIy 
sure, in the simplest ways, g^^'^eapacity, mental or 

SS, cTb^cSty eSiroTthe';elease potentials, 

through restriction of pleasure releases. ,^gg 

But in modern science the pleasure concep , jg]j5,jg"' or 
In experimentally scientific terms pleasure is 
unreal. It cannot be dealt with ® ' ung experiment 

cause pleasure covers endlessly many fac , living is, 

deals with isolated few. Every phenomenon 0 j^ygieally un- 
experimentally or “scientifically”, ‘^ authoritative phys- 

graspable. Modern science, as imitation . ^ seems so 

ical sciences, has no methods for dealing unmanageable 

unreal only because it results from experimentally unman 

multiplicity. . jiave seen, is 

Moreover, the very logic of sciences, determines all 

contrary to the pleasure or value ggyary in seienee 

organic adjustment. Therefore no idea or 1 igj^gre with 
ever fits or points to the pleasure ^ nieaninglessly 

its single positive-or-negative answer is tor ^^.g ,],g 

simple. Of course this very simplicity sciences “inven- 

insights pleasure reveals. But in all imma u jgjgntism, until 
tivencss" or complexity is regarded as the mar necessary 

the simple cause is discovered and comp exi y ^gjgjj, 
only in application of the causal law ■ unmeasurable 

Other objections are that feelings or p cas 
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and vague. Surely pleasure cannot be measured by physical terms. 
But it measures perfectly in the terms of its own domain and 
where it matters. Measuring is nothing but a relating, and plea¬ 
sure or any organic value is exactly equal to its opposite. Prac¬ 
tically, measurement of pleasure can never be a problem. If one 
knows that he has to accumulate pleasure potentials always as 
much as he can, by the hard restrictions, he does not need 


measurements. These may appear interesting to the experimental 
scientists, the modern “alchemists” in human sciences, searching 
for formulas^ of increase in releases without the equal opposite 
It pleasure a vague factor, in its proper domain. 

IS fee earest, most dominant value sought and precisely 
me^ured by everybody at every moment. 

The great universal fact is that men live for and by pleasure. 
to tlem'TTvf'* everybody that only exceptions 

well as anv ^ 4 ^ worth noticing. Every organism as 

known as nlMci what is consciously 

some other nam/^ prtainly it would not matter to call it by 
or elan vital We ch central instinct, will of existence 

best how the tiaturardriU^h “ expresses 

elaborations, become the vaL'’”"''"?® 
the same nature chanrn..' '"J" values have 

enjoyed valuable oonrt wished, wanted, 

Pleasme “ - -"Ply Pleasant, 

“1 man. All natural laws resuirf." 

of existing, and thinking with thZ "’“n’s ways 

our understanding of nature is to. n 

aote U such simple and total m V”"’*’'''' 

otherwise ungraspable livina understanding of the 

the only, miraculous causal fnsh.m'““' Ibna provides 

mg nature. For the same reaso^^ P™esses and liv- 

»e con control or "'a only factor by which 

mental, physiologic, raoiivatiomi'^^ capacities, 

"no of pleasures ennXand I"'! ■^''= “mple restric- 

"In* all Cher capacities L" !" reserves, from 

The human seiences «nn ' ri." nonditioned. 

1««ood Without the co”«c‘ 'T?' “0 causally un- 

P“ of pleasure, by which wc all live 
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and all organisms are governed. Untortunate y, 

experimental scientists pleasure is ungraspa attention. The 

as well as too commonplace to seem worth scien ,3,ivity of 

value reactions. Without such insight, p nleasure leads 

possible source of capacities, because enjoyme explain 

to exhaustion of potentials. Only the their 

the paradox of enrichment of pleasure p 
restriction. 

Relativity, Science and the Modern Alchemy 

The relative insight explains the "^''"■®“g^P^‘^|efls_'^think and 
value experiences, which determine what * ^vneriences. 

does. Even abstract thought consists of imy va 
And the physiologic, integrated processes ° psychiatry, me- 
of value reactions. In fields such as psycho gy, 
dicine, education, behavioral and social scien ’ ^ insights 

aesthetics, philosophy or cultural theories, n.„ative causal 
can reveal, for the first time, the unsuspected, 
sources of the positive reactions accepte a 
factors. The very logic or way of t^nking^in 
presently contrary to causal truths or to i “values”, origin- 

tions or inner values, which practically means a 
ate from their opposites. That is why none discovery of 
really scientific at present. Sciences are D pp. 

simple, though often unthinkable, causal tm • 
lative causation is such a truth for ,],P value reac- 

We may look first at some of the fields w ° ^ psychology 

tions are more directly evident as causa depends on 

is the key science, because everything in t e jpotivations or 
what man wants and is capable of doing, on releases, 

value feelings and his refined enrichment ° , increase or 

Both are governed by the paradoxical causal logi 
enrichment of releases through their treatment, and 

In psychiatry this insight would “la e ^ scientifically 

particularly the prevention, of mental . ppiy because 

exact engineering. It would be difficult to carry 
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of unwillingness of people to bear restrictions. Nobody suffers 
a mental disorder as long as he has available plenty of positive 
release potentials, which are accumulated by previous restrictions. 

In medicine, the functional diseases would become causally 
^derstood and thus scientifically controllable, for the first time. 

ese diseases of civilization” are caused by physiologic over- 
enjoyments or overadjustments, malignantly deepening through 
e vicious-circle effect. They are not causally understood be- 
wuse t eir causal logic of worsening through experimentally ap- 
fti-nv- contrary to every method and way of 

w'ltl understanding of 

rccombe?^^^ rankly admitted in modern medicine, and is 
dSrL I '"ith them. These 

■0 .h= •» '“<>« 

mciaphysics. Every “sclemifi sophistry, preaching and 

he ihc main evils For ^ proof shows the restrictions to 
«hows as Clear enrichmen7„T!:!?'‘“'^ increase in releases 
exhaustion in the end Ton — though it brings their 

can help only if it ij science in these fields 

scientiL..;:common sense 
confusing sophistications '*s own logic through vast, 

Ihe value teaef™' InVrelea'sf There as well 

■OE factors for what peonie 1 °"'y determin- 

'hemistic sophistry there The al- 

“ “P"'ences arc claimed to pleasant 

eearons. Or mere ideas idrolL;*^ “f ol' Positive 

and nZ'"' “ “"'Minins <L« « f-=>ors 

almost Z Po'i'iaal theories 


anrt i "cicnnininK cai«.Mt c . ‘‘^S'cai lactors 

ZrZ “t' almost ZZ; "taories 

'iduallv ”''"h'rs and nhilZ concerned 

■"a'aliustments- or fr^ZZ'’'"'- So^aHy. as indi- 
ffslratrons are blamed for every 
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ill though they serve the ^ or"motivation 

tions and thus are the real sources of 

potentials. A perfect adjustment, felt as » resort to overad- 
mobility. This becomes unbearable rarimpoverish- 

justments, which end as motivational and funct.ona 

ment, disorders and diseases, aesthetics or 

Wd. .. /,—■».'= .■’’’SS. CWW » 

cultural theories, the relative dominated by 

everything always held as true. T oositive values 

valu"l beLs and the "‘e neleropp^e. nature, 

derive from value essences of the * That is why the 
Thus the value delusions here ™ ® endlessly contro- 

theories or philosophies m these answers Scientifically 

versial that nobody even expects coherent They 

or rationally these as our educational Learning, 

continue to be cultivated, mer y. The theorists them- 

with the usual extreme . " j^eir philosophical positions 

selves in these fields are aband g 

and trying to become ^av—by imitating the rejec- 

They are doing so m Ve wisdom of restrictions 

tion of the restrictive cultural tra 1 fields, in spite of the 

had remained the underlying spini jnsigi,, 

confusing, logical theories wisdoms. But it has to 

can vindicate these underlyi g reason why these 

expose the value delusion and^^^^^^ ^ ^alative value 

fields are ■" 1 '”®"“?'.' ' pfiflosophy is impossible — which 

process, and if relativity i > of philosophy itself, 

amply proven by relativity of value reac- 

In physical sciences ary Yet even here the relativ 

tions U not practically necess^. ^ causal sour^s 

sight can reveal ‘h® Pfjuimate “value” of man. Physicists 

of the physical reaiuy a^ postulated the ■'®®®““y“ 

from Newton to ^^,^5 or structural space. But 

universal causal ,ain how such medium as the op- 

only a relative ''‘®';^ “ of times stronger or denser than 

posite of matter -mn be m^^^ measurable by 

any “fcomparison with the atmospheric pressure may 

instruments. 
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be thought of, though the effects there are far less absolute than 
here. Movement is free in such medium because it is the medium 
itself that causes the movement, or any other effect of matter. 
An object moved by a stream of densest medium experiences no 
friction or drag. We see clearly through such medium because 
seeing is receiving of waves, and wave is nonsensical without a 
me ium. All effects of matter arc such movements between the 
medium and matter, and consist mostly of waves. 

ove all, no new assumptions but only a relative view is 
necessary to see that the “nothingness” or space as the opposite 
ains w 1C matter exists is as real as matter. If there was only 
Tnt "Othingness, we could not know matter; it would 

sarv ac ‘it ^ 4 V ^ the above medium is as neces- 

space as zTeavZ '<• The recognition of the 

“s we shall se^lat^ Thul di'™n>ss in physics, 

sided nonreiativ • ' abandonment of the one- 

could explain fo^ dl' blindness, physicists 

caS alityTpWtol “n^Iainable 

physical WMld^atreTtlbUshed^lh 

astrophysics or cQ«;mni»r t, ’ sciences, like 

and free of mysteries EvL^In^ t«ome thoroughly scientific 
ea-tics can b^^e 'fut 
raasaUty of matter and thus of r ^ 

The unsuspected canwi r>^ • . matter is understood, 

a natural principle has to be"”*' "i process—which as 

•he working of living forms n~explanations of 
^setul inheritance of traits’ aeo E'adual and pur- 

toraning, particularly throuEnhe"^ =™''“‘'>nary con- 

•he fundamental causal fact^„ selection. This covers 

natme are built. *''!* all sciences of living 

“"Seemly;,™ 'vorld outlook that reveals ,he 

as well as of matter This n * nwfd o/ mind 

■'•an the si e 0^^“: - far more im- 

•he postuve eifeets or values which 
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alone man knows or sees as decisive. reveals to man 

source of such effects. Thus the ® ‘ . because 

the fundamentally decisive vast universe e values, 

1 hi, vi™ Oh '“•"““i, 

or on his positive reality. Men have creation, because 

view, believing the earth to be the cen values, 

of similar nonobjective focusing on from his 

The relative insight is the last step themselves as 

narrowness of outlook. It truths and reality, 

the sources of all, inveterate and ,u7djrection of relativism. 
True science has always advanced m values as the 

of dispelling man’s beliefs Jpoint of reference. The 

center of the universe or a® the p disillusionment, 

relativity of all values in themse nature, by every- 

that man or scientist will J yaiue^eliefs are stronger 

thing he inherently feels or Kno . , ^ g^act science, 

than clearest abstract truths. Even ® unacceptable, as 

Francis Bacon, found the ° of all values is more 

contrary to “common sense . T ideas scientists 

"impossible” than any one of erudition of scientists is 

have finally accepted. „ ideas. Scientists and phi- 

no help when it comes to reaiy ^nnwledae or observations 
losophL of the past had far earth as a round 

than would have been necessary for b survival. The more 
planet or natural creation as evo u i ij for them to 

learned the scientists “J'®’,**'® ™7deas. which have to appear 
accept simple “impossible 

nonscientific and absurd. is seemingly ridiculous, as 

Particularly the scientist would, therefore, ®PP“'’ 

well as simple. A mode simpleton by accepting such a 

only a ridiculous crank J very standards he as 

idea. And he would “PP' ^ fur all his life; or in the eyes o 
scientist has learned and h ™ ‘ j svhose esteem he lives, 

the very peopl=. ‘h® “^"'“iCughs in science come from 
All great The basic scientific truths arc simple, 

utterly unthinkable some scientist will have is- 

and if an idea is no 
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covered it already, even before it is needed. It is clear that in 
the fields of sciences of man the unthinkable, simple break¬ 
through is long overdue. 

The nonrelative view in the human sciences is becoming un- 
e^a e. It not only precludes all causal insights but perpetuates 
a angerous modem alchemy. Under the nonrelative, “scientific** 
ogic positive reactions or potentials are expected from positive 
more urged by the modern science to have 

exneri experiences, that is, pleasure releases — which 

STthf ^ f sources of capacities. This 

ceedina hv ^^r*a>nty all scientists accept. Of course pro- 
as to “"d controversy, as well 

- 

mo*m <'Hemnn'’lhic'h"onrf' '• “ 

tential, the most expects to obtain the release po- 

but even with the premtam onhl” nr^"’ 

Innumerable exoerts aw. Pleasant positive experience. 

avoid or where to look to WdVen *° 

The theories offered are a reasons of failure, 

es inventively arcane as wemTu"^. “ scientists, and 

The only "thing Lt ">= dchemists. 

accumulation of the relea./ "'ct'cs, the difficult unpleasant 
completely missed. If a Be„n through restrictions, is 

factions with whatever he doe" P^'^fUcIs. as the satis- 

‘f "ever even mention tt l'''',7"’”" " B"' ‘he theor- 

•he creation of such satistoti^ “PP^he. effort that 
"toed, instead, ® ^ requires. They have 

'"''=vant in term7 "r h’ 'Z T"" 

mr“-,™^Bwhatmafe^S r7"“ restrictions and 

™ as of alchemists trying eZLm™ f°r- 

causZ' fectorT 

In a*n'" ‘"ekvant. costless or easy exactly be- 

""d effect is 

alchemists, for it ,>erm*» ^ appeared, though, 

■••• permuted no‘•scientifie". invent 



MaMy. Sctoa. »«l " 

«... o, con.pl.> p'““>r "°,;'”'hoiirsf.c”". 

Now out Kientisls have lo lealiae lhai i" > equivalence 

well «.. accplancc o. Ihc .hnple « » " "“tla. The 

of release and restriction can be the basis weighty, 

pccnuala as calcar '"eTXchT—J: 

hard and unpleasant restrictions o ..—vent this rule, and 

tions. NO amount of -enUveness - c— 
no formulistic complexity is need they 

costless gains seem possible in the p -ciences which are 

are built on ways of thinking of p ys' formulas of 

inherently irrelevant for the human ' j philosophy, 

alchemists were as irrelevantly built on assumptions of phi 

which then was the the most dan- 

■What is more, the modem alchemy 
gewus fallacy ever foisted on man _y striving 

or learning. As we saw, the P"."* j^ery possible way. 

for pleasure releases, for their > means to attain all 

If man was really permitted an gyery potential, 

the pleasures he wants, he wou the vicious-circle 

mental or physiologic wou j„„^,ional disorder and 

of overadjustments, by su g are only narrow 

disease. Use of drugs, an function enjoyed or 

examples of what *' 

“improved” with scientific e ec restrictive and, 

We always have to keep destroyed by 

necessarily, superstitious „tionally liberal attitudes. Experi- 

the modem scientific restrictions to be the mam 

mental scientists J cause of increased capacities, 

evils, and increase m re ea observation of every man 

This is also what the age js the rejection of the con- 

shows. The blunder o , v/tons by which men have always 
tradictory traditions ° otal scientism and rational liberalism 
lived. The modem exp built on causal 

are systems of ,be necessity of restrictions is the way 

understanding sh „,hich modem man is sinking, 
out of the disaster medicine continue providing man with 

Jt modem scien managing his pleasure 

increasingly improsco 
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releases, the result will be a progressively increasing scourge 
of the modem disorders and diseases. Moreover, it w'ill come 
about as a continuous seeming improvement. As a conscious 
planner man could avoid feeling any pain or ill, by increasing 
releases or removing restrictions, through the thousands of means 
and skills he invents to gel such “improvements”. Of course the 
real cause of the pain or ill is not removed in this way and more 
re ease becomes necessary to uphold the “improvement” against 
the inevitable worsening—until final collapse. 

Particularly dangerous is the fact that man feels he is really 
way while he is obtaining the “improve- 
Fnr»t>p cepen into the disaster, in the vicious-circle way. 

ceed-j modern doctor, psychiatrist or scientist pro- 

the onnnc't^ immediate improvements. Only 

bunt has never been even mentioned, in any form. 

plex elaborMionr ^il even to their most corn- 

values and sonre. t ”‘“*‘’***' bb'' fnental life, motivations, 
heightened imnrnl ° behavior. In all of them the artifically 
circle worsenine ’’’“Hsnanlly deepening vicious- 

medicine are invent' n' **''"! **’' life, science and 

Equally “ingenious”'"^ rl ' ingenious means and skills, 
follow such artiScial imnr disturbances and incapacities 

-rves, inexor^^' «haust the release re- 

to “improve” artificiallv in ° <^onscious being is his ability 
tions and releases. No' pen* ^ wants, his deepest func- 

'eorganixe or really imnrovTtl!" constructively 

game processes. I„ the enrt ,u “tronomically complex or- 
normalcy by opposite wayTa re! "T;™ “ return to its 

'5 the opposite reactions Ld m ™Provements. The result 
adjustments. Modem scienlism'^'i, 7'^'™^'”'''^'^ ^'aester of over- 
ficency, on this road of increa.' enormous ef- 

deepening exhaustion of ^0 “Sf '■incases or 

"Phe essence of thi • 

““biding ,0 Which yor™7b,am‘';t >°8- 

the positive capacities with- 
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out equal effort or expenditure—by Uke- 

tions from similar positive experiences m known 

comes-from-like logic, of physical sciences,^j,at 
to modem scientists and theorists. It a so j.j proves 

every man believes. But the practical, 

such alchemy as flagrantly wrong. If we con releases from 
capacities, which are satisfactions or 

equal pleasant satisfactions in the past, we miracle could 

men and the world would be an instant ^ 

.» H. Fo, « ..1 I- -2™ ” —•»«> 

possible positive enjoyment. Therefor caoacities. 

gravitate into more and more positive reactions and capaciti 

Not to do so would require effort. amounts 

The modern scientism in the ° because it not only is 
to an alchemy. It becomes a mena , manage, 

flagrantly wrong but encourages man o ^ greatest 

the way he wants, his That^ why the 

danger for man as » ^fncreasing together 

modem, functional f an^medicine, which are 

with the progress of modern science a 
admittedly mystified by their causes. 


Conclusion 

. • ruusation is simple, almost self-evident. 
The law of relative nonsausfac- 

Satisfaction, Organism maintains its sameness Md 

tion, restriction or ' different from its normalcy. Value 

cannot become more .. p,ap feels, thinks, knows or does, 
reactions determine e result only from organic change. 

But any value e maintenance by the organism of its 

Consequently, due experience requires, or leads to, equal 
sameness, every va release is possible only to 

opposite experience. ^^pj^fufaetion or restriction. If organic 
the extent . up through excessive releases, equal restnc- 

"reserves” ^ anism restores its normalcy, 
lion results as ^ 
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But no person or culture could survive for long with a rela- 
tivistic attitude. Therefore the relativity concept is offensive, like 
a food that tastes or smelis bad, to every man or trend of thought. 
Moreover, in the relative causation, through the opposites, more 
by subtraction, that is, addition of opposite 
nreclntles *be same value. Adding satisfaction 

fs contrarv'’r*'^“‘^L°' ^“‘'sfaction. This reversed logic 

for or asmn!!. modem scientist does, thinks, looks 

in releases always shows an increase 

ihou^ a:;;?.yltd?:o™h'e-r 

live, negative reactions. “’’“^bon and opposite, restric- 

held as^e huma^?hQ*''h'° "!f" everything 

is the precondition tor science, the relative insight 

tor the Z 1 -i'h man scieU' 

understanding, or with belirf/”'”" Possible without causal 
All human motivations ahifi- ^hat is causally true, 

reactions or reirasriem^^ '’'’’“"I'’' f™” ™lue 

more refined, cultural or snir'i relative causation. Higher, 
the lower ones. Even "abstraci 'in° reactions are elaborations of 
feentiation in vdue" howev Process, a dif- 

But for all value ’ “7™ ‘=°mPiort. 

never connected with the neSe'to Presently 

are its causes. As a result i„ In ^^^Srounds or disvalues that 
bts physical, mental, cultmal or'sr^ f ™*b 

the real causes are never ' /"formance and capaci- 
^se of physie,, reality of his o '''"a'- bnewl- 

^E= the relative insight ” knowl- 

P esent scientism” helps modem 
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... drl,. Wmell l.» *= 

tional diseases and disorders he suffers ‘ jjjfactions alone 
cause he strives for the positive releas^ or 
without previous accumulation of res ri ’ j jj,g satjs. 

needs-the causal sources and value opposites 


factions. 
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THE HUMANISTIC VALUE DELUSIONS 


The nonrelative humanistic value outlook deriving fromjhe 

natural human belief in value gain, becomes gverv human 
delusions in everything man feels, knows or does. Eve^ h"™ ^ 
experience, even abstract thought, rs at rts ® \ ^ 

of needs and satisfactions, or ^ 

restoration. Thus all capacities, rea i y thoueht proceeds 

derive from value opposites. But the pf ,lie same, 

by the logic that values come from in the world of 

not opposite, nature. The result is that ^ve^y _ 

man—except the secondary physical realm 

in ways exactly contrary to . “'f®: ,ions or capacities. 

This belief that values, as the posiUve ^/danger 

derive from sources of same nature theoretical convic- 

when progress enables man to carry ou values, 

tions. Why not make everybody enjoy ^ „asant? 

satisfactions or releases, which are - by numer- 

This has become the most repeated ’ , nj-ea and aspect, 

ous modem human scientists, *" outlook nurtures 

The danger is that this progressive, eniovment, freedom 

at their very roots the modern ten enci health, normalcy 

or increase in releases *"Xcy are found everywhere 

and progress. The results of this f y alarming 

in modern life, from the violent student riots 

increase in mental and functional jjpjadom or shallow- 

Ironically, the humanists deplore , ,p „ Actually bore- 
ness of modem life, and blame it °° _ overenjoyment of 

dom and emotional exhaustmn are ^p„,anis,ic emphasis on 
inner values, crude or refined; 
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deeper value enjoyments is here most to blame. It may sound 
convincing to contrast the materialistic, “quantitative” technology 
with spiritual “qualitative” value experiences. But the qualitatively 
superb, seemingly most spiritual experience, whether from use 
of LSD or other intense overenjoyment, is the surest way to emo¬ 
tional exhaustion and negative reactions. Above all. the human¬ 
istic theories become obstacles in every field of human sciences, 
behavior or knowledge, because their value outlook prevents the 
iscoyery of the real causal sources, the negative backgrounds or 
isva ues, w ich determine man's world of values and reality. 


Mwsing the Causal Insights 

or disvaluec'^a^r^^th values, their opposite backgrounds 

ience.even S"L /eVr “P"' 

stress the value nature ot atl^ “ themselves 

values are always viewed as Moreover, 

tions, whatever the oh!«.. 1 * values, the value leac- 
is desired, felt as cooH ®'’®'=>'sd to. Value is what 

live, or simply valuable '^Evidmi'i'^' ‘"'"esting, posi- 

fined satisfactions or releases de — conditioned, re- 

factions. But there can >i«. ’ ’’*'^*"6 from lower organic satis- 

t^ced, nor release without satisfaction without equal 

This htrueof 

an object. The food that is ^ ^ quality enjoyed in 

non value, while the air whirh"^ ^reat satisfac- 

•^icking, has no value. ' essential but not 

Conditioned value v 

ighly valued because they are ^ ^nie logic. Morals are 
n IS nature, therefore difficult contrary 

nppeuics have no value be«^! 

equally important ^ 

8t ihr h’ u* ®«cnce ot their Hv ° morals, they finally 
H.gh« nature nn^ 
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We have to emphasize that the relative view 

»..=■> .r I..J M«»ir,y.. 

able wav to impose restrictions, and love i • • tn 

S capacities. In'^ fact, the insight in the “ 

serve the promotion of such values, .n a 

understood way. This makes a great fJ,, X” 
are understood as the necessary hard system ^ "X„. 
make releases available, and not as a value ° ^“‘■"“tself 
herent in man's nature, which evidently wo^d ^jeak out by U 
without effort. Or. love then is recogntzed as the sat sfacbon 
potential created by restrictions or by hard ; 

exactly contrary to the resulting release-nch, ^^Xn 

love does not come logically, by *TheTvenly ’ love by ’child 
would create a paradise at once. Th cnrvival that 

grows from the infernal, conditioned anxieties 
the parents impose on him because t ey themselves 

necessary conditioning and treat the child as p 
-which is the highest possible, natural love. 

Sometimes the word “value” is used to ® unselfish 

objective attainments, like the moral prac i external phe- 

J,!. o. 10,., *.0 WO 

nomena are, evidently, not uractice or in the unsel- 

do not hold that increase in the mora p increase 

fish love leads to opposite effects. On the ^ 3 ,ees as 

should be the highest goal. But paradoxical 

release potentials have to be created 

way, by increasing their opposites, the res nc | ■ j j 

Plest case, an attempt to create the g-bfymg feehng of^Jove^__^ 
a child by lavishing gratifications on im p 
child who has least of love, fr^»t»floms 

The young generation is taught the ^XbruVunder restric- 
and unconditioned love, but has to be b g i.v«ocrisy. lies 
tions and conditioned pressures. Revolt agai inevitable, 

and seemingly unnecessary, evil repressions is negatively 

Our scientific age requires a scientific modern at- 

felt restrictions as sources of values. Otherwise me ^ 
titudes of satisfactions and freedom will ring 
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tural degradation, alienation, mental disorders, functional diseases 
and loss of capacities. 

Now we may look at the main values extolled in human¬ 
istic thought, to see in detail the fallacy of its causal logic. 

Love is the value that has been praised and glorified in every 
kind of theory, from the behaviorism of Watson to the religious 
philosophies of Tillich or Buber. There is even a research center 
on altruistic love, at the University of Harvard, once directed by 
its distinguished creator P. A. Sorokin. Love is found to be a 
force that can accomplish anything and have every possible 
value. This shows that love is merely a general organic slate 
of highest motivation. People know this instinctively. In any 
language love” is used to designate highest motivation, for sin 
as well as virtue. One can "love” a drink, or his fellow men. 
People may even “love” to hurt each other. Evidently, love is 
a general organic satisfaction, and as such is governed by the op> 
posite causation. 


The natural, organic essence ot love is particularly evident 
[tom Its strongest, clearest form, the sexual love, which has been 
often assumed to be the natural basis of all love.’'» And sexual 
ove IS one of the most egoistio, instinctive motivations of men. 

“ has brought more 

rtmlii “ Evan the parental love is 

Tnd neat ‘ ‘0 have 

cMdren IMh P^™‘ hurt his 

com^ttbu suv^‘^' "" him Parents 

eSm of Tov "" All hasal me- 

hat deriirn satisfactions or releases, 

is created lUs Sf f''■'Sh«t. unselfish love 

only tundat ,fra tar™ of the 

This is verT Cli^m t r ''“^h drive, 

usable releases result from richest motivations or 

of our slrongat releme t PP°^“on or conditioned resiriction 

being "dammri' ^Xd thr- f 

nels. That is why ^ihe rel'^ " through desired release chan- 
l-has the restrictive. difficuT^ndtifnf"" 
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The unselfish love is a restricively condmoned sat.s^g. 
mostly of the need for security or ‘=«/vtval wh.ch s th g 

selfish, organic need. The child love, 

parents want it. in order to have their fu est favo 
He instinctively knows he cannot surviv P 

close to him or it he does not follow the"; As ^ove 
perfectly enjoyed, a need f-the 
to value relativity. The conditioning ,, and the condi- 

person's life as other people replace mboos. 

tioned survival reactions deepen by • ^ j. { j^ye 

The important fact is that ‘tte beauuM. of 

derives from the never recognize . individual than 

survival. There is nothing more “.f ^ ^d is clditioned. 

his incapacity to ensure self-sum , satisfaction 

in the child, into the need for love ’"^ te nrlmve or sublime, 
as powerful as such need or dread, n a disvalue. 

the satisfaction or value is as great created 

Trained animals really love_th«r mas«^ „ 

by conditioning the animals fears, P animals really 

the trainer applied real love, satisfying 'I'^a 'h^^anmia 

want, they would remain wild '”'1; gsmrs and affUctions 

the extent they suffer threats or "ff tmying” gods, 

are the surest ways of making peop e u where 

with feelings of love and gratitude. " ^hrSts ° survival, 

they have needs, values depending on , 

dangers, failures of “oP^tHr’l^ve ^eif bemuse they feel 
civilized peoples have a God love 

how needed or lacking evetywh ^ 

for God is deeply ^/s the need, its 

In brief, love is a satisfaclion, as i ^ humanistic 

value opposite, from which it tormenting, infernal 

theorist it would be horrible t beautiful, heavenly love, 

needs and threats as the sources o _ emanating 

For the theorists the love is a pu ,gyg js energy 

from an as sublime value source. , . j,y j^y internal fric- 

that “flows spontaneously, neither ,, requirement of 

tion nor demanding any specia „.yer considered. Rather, 
hard, unpleasant value opposites is never 
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mere identification with the Superconscious, and use of positively 
felt, ecstatic techniques is recommended. Or it should be merely 
demonstrated to people how beneficial love is; and men should 
merely “direct” their energy of hate against their real enemies.* 


Love is viewed as the greatest satisfaction or self-fulfillment 
of man. Most great thinkers, from Empedocles or Plato to Julian 
Huxley or Unamuno have extolled love as such satisfaction and 
fulfillment, often as having the depth and nature of sexual love.^ 
Expectedly, love has been demonstrated to be a panacea for al¬ 
most every ill.® This has been proven in modern therapy, by 
authorities like Menninger or Reik.* There can be no doubt 
that love, as the state of highest motivations or enrichment of 
organic releases, can make you well and resourceful in every way. 
But such release enrichment or reserves can be created only by 
the above opposition or “damming” up. After that the release 
may seem like the expression of the richest potency of man, 
comparable to the exalted emotions of orgasm.* 

wnrM “• difficulty 

valt Ihought, love as the highest 

Me . f “We essence, of the 

cM^ Tth"”;,' """Wy "> "y “> 

as tL are hlri theorists really had it their way— 

c^atodiLr^ r"« "V” "'"’'-"''y destroy the practical. 
“rl7' ^y^™ wWch bve is creatrf. They 

- ver;^ s:«a:ir“ 

Otte values" We'may^look'h ™'“e applies to ail 

extolled value in the hii " ■ ^ ** ®caii(y as the second most 
considered the h^he,' goaTs'of " ^ 

sources for all knowledge (J ‘^"P'y 

solutions for the difficulH,. j''y^- They are accepted as 
mnj.r Beauty, togethn with T and science (J. Bar- 

ultimale trilogy of values (/Tr is part of the 

truistic growth supposedly tas fu al- 

(H. M. Jones F S r n u “ “P=ri- 

• S. C. Northrop) .r.. Beauty is ffio very 
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pro,.™, o! »bUme, Wj-- ‘“S 

It is fairly evident, however, that y ^ between 

of satisfaetion or pleasure. ^J j^titfaction in sexual 

enjoying the beauty of nature and g plea- 

admiration, tasty food or physical “mfort 
sure release that constitutes the enjoym Naturally, 

therefore governed by the relative or opposi c worked 

endless detailed elaborations, the mental contents can be wor 
into each change of releases and mstnct.on • That is why^^^^ 
organic release may car^ the jj^nces often show, 

problems have been solved, as d g ^ , nhout the deep- 

However, the humanistic thinkers are conce intellectual 

,b...«£ s 
5j X“"r“ ”r oi' 

deep feeling of beauty, every function, i„^he 

ism takes part, under countless evo u lon ^ plea- 

terms of mind, one only knows, w satisfaction 

sure of beauty, that he is attaining g ^ a 

or ultimate mental answers and m g • ^ F ^^j^jons from 

deeply convincing ° e the source of beauty thus 

a release-inducing drug like LSD. b |.;„hest supernatural 

remains a mystery, men attribute it to the highest, 

,■ of the feelings of beauty is evident. 

The opposite causa ion of th® ^ B strong 

You could create any feeling of be y y the desert 

deprivations. Think of the ecstatic a m j^^auty of the world 
traveler who was dying of thirst, or o death permitted 

sublime beyond words for *'’® ma" ° experimentally such de- 
to live. Of course you cannot i P .,iye opposite is 

privations. But “experiments m bv the thousands 

bduced first are easy, and are bemB perf°™ed by^ 

of drug users every ‘'“y-‘ Ritual experiences. This has 
sublime and genuine as the most p 
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been confirmed by scientists, philosophers and WTitcrs, from Wil¬ 
liam James and Bergson to Aldous Huxley and Maugham. But 
the final reactions from drugs are equally negative, base and 
primitive feelings. This proves that even the sublimest experi¬ 
ences of beauty are governed by the opposite causation, as all 
organic value reactions are. 


In a word, the feeling of beauty must derive from, or lead to, 
its value opposites, base, distressing restrictions, nonsatisfactions, 
needs or feelings of dread. This may be inconceivable to the 
humanistic philosophers thinking of the sublime sources of beau¬ 
ty; but they should have learned by now from the stark and ugly 


modem drug experience how different is the causal reality. 

Aesthetics has gained a high place in modem philosophy be¬ 
cause it is one of the remaining fields of mystery. But practical 
life shows degeneration growing from the confusion in aesthetics 
and art. The more sober observers find the development of 
modem art abhorent and hard to believe. It looks like a treason, 
m which “the modem artist finds himself doing the work of 
deh^anizing he abhors” (J. Barzun).* Artists seem to have 
taken the characteristics of the enemy they sought to destroy.”’ 
Actually, similar “treason” and confusion reign in all fields of 
t^i V*' modem man enjoys more opportunity for 

talmt and leisure than men ever did. but he suffers from aliena- 
hom insecunty and anxiety so much more (H. J. Muller) 
often ntention briefly the inner value of Truth, which is 
tau onlv J Evidently, truth has mean- 

obiect mav of dto used to know, whatever the 

than was Ihe't “r inner value cannot be greater 

Snted tl! nS‘°^' or inner disvalne thaTcon- 

raneTotln^f,T“' dastroys the 

gives n^ sir^ ^ “"•''““S’ “'=0 one’s own existenee. 
swers to the main 'un i ” Truths are our invented an- 
gods, values Tl” 'vorld-abou. afterlife. 

... POT’osa of human existence. Such Truths are 
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order in the universe is perfect TarLny with 

irr it. If everything in the world was pressures or 

man, like his normal ad]ustmen s 

to ordinary elements of earth. ">«" because it is 

is any harmony. Order in nature -.tablished or discovered, 
rare and requires great effort wh^e the rest of 

as a necessary guide. Laws in n painstakingly, 

it is endlessly irregular or chaoti . laws and order, 

throughout their lives, to discover essence of 

they finally see the order or harmony as the ry 

their world. Pvervbody, from 

The highest value in social life is Fre^ ^^ble 

the hippies to the President, sees onnosites freedom has 

goal, in itself, without restrictions perfect free- 

no meaning. A man atone on an i bas become the 

dom, would not know what free o • , .jppejy movements, 

highest value, repeated in tighten- 

and everyday social aspirations as p P^ advanced people have 
ing social restrictions. Since th restrictions, they have 

established more of the necessary of 

also richer theories, monuments an pi. living in the at- 

freedom. Moreover, a highly . P jp pot notice them 

mosphere of continuous "p ' {.„ freedoms they enjoy 

particularly and rather praise the rare, 

or aspire to. .awinced peoples have pro- 

It then may look as if the niore ‘’freedom. This 

gresscd because of their pursui -..-bina as scientific truths, 
is what our humanistic theorists are freedoms—which is 

It seems as it people should just gai -ybe great truths 

certainly pleasant—to ' jPj advanced emerging na- 

ot freedom then arc brought t people need soaal 

tions, by their educated leaders, t lo g pjyjijred nations have 
restrictions more than anything c sc. tradition of 

become possible because "“^'rs 

hard restrictions through hundreds o y 

'Happiness is the univcrsnl ^ho have written on 

a, we saw It is unattainable •" man. Those w .... 
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happiness have either found it paradoxical or failed to see the 
role of the opposite causal value backgrounds they themselves 
describe. R. M. Maciver states that paradoxically we find hap¬ 
piness by looking for something else or forgetting about it.^® A. 
W. Watts emphasizes that the “balance of opposites” should not 
be upset and that total acceptance of the opposite, fear or un- 
happmess, is necessary.*^ H. M. Jones starts with Russell’s motto 


that a rational pursuit of happiness would suffice to regenerate 
the world, but concludes that limitations and hardships are part 
of it.'* Happiness could certainly cure every ill in the world 
and enable men to attain their highest capacities. Moreover, 
men want happmess more than anything else, and it is the 
easiest thing for them to understand or enjoy. The real, opposite 
causal sources of happiness are never connected with it. 
t is amazing how the experts on happiness fail to connect 
i filings, with its opposite causal backgrounds they 
in his book on hap- 
throucti th i*'Sh«st experience ot biiss occurred after living 
most t nt his life, in an -‘ioexplicable al- 

writes that author on happiness, A. E. Wiggam, 

very Unhatmv'’v T 'h® he did —after 

connect whhVs'w h' '*'®=^ihes but does not causally 
about several insta ” ''^hitman writes 

which the incidentnir^a'' f*paricncing unique bliss, in all of 
unique despair thread bore'?"* ’’“hground experiences are as 
in her b^k rAr^orW ^ lining tells 

after "long months of ^ experience of ecstasy 

Byrd,WTitL on th T* had ‘isht my heart”. E. 

she experienced after wieks^ of them with the bliss 

''Hs of unique moL*L L <=• Moustakas 

an "awesome” blizzard cm “""i heauty, just after 

the miracles ot bliss docs 001 ""*^ h*°trill, writing about 
backgrounds he himself descr iJI, f 'h° opposite nature of the 
“black moods”, te?sinn sTcS, ' f™«™iuns, exhaustion, 
“ngivesaninteresrg iS"® ““‘h- Colin Wil! 

tourney, he found himself fe^lin? ^ unpleasant 

aaymg “fti, h absurd” HeZ ^ h“«‘ “f elation” and 

• derived an important theory from 
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analysis of such experiences, ‘f^k7x- 

posite causality. A. H. Maslow, in i P . backgrounds; 

?eriences^ uses examples which revea M ^ 

housewife scurrying during her i" from illness.” 

■war-time convoy at night, or he pain- 

The emergence of feelings happ'ness orj^s ftom^P 

ful torment or exhaustion has been a y exhaus- 

Savages and primitive peoples experiences. Similar 

tive rituals for inducement of ecst shamans flagellants, 

methods of self-torture have ton used hy shamans, fl^g 

penitents, ascetics and yoga. The sa on extremes. Daisetz 

duced by pmctices that are made the 

Suzuki tells that a week he spent at a 2 “ monasteiy 

most severe week physically, and I of 

I have known” -after which he had an as unique expe 

a blissful satori. ^bout the general 

Before we conclude we have to y be- 

moral and cultural values. Morals are vj^jural drives and 
cause they are dfficult for man to a . j,ormal human 
appetites, ■which are as important as m 

conduct but come easily by themse ves, penuine satisfaction 
rather viewed as sinful. Morals become a genuine 
after we have invested so much continu or release 

Any value or interest becomes a nonsatisfactions or in- 

after its opposites, the restrictions, nc , 

ner disvalues have been accumula e . . fulfillment 

that the morals or cultural values are ' source of morals 
of “human nature” emanating from a higher sour 

and values. , c™-ial cooperation 

All culmral values are similarly <J'“P‘ ' —^ Jesuit is the 

is a supreme need, requiring ® ' ,bat man is a social 

philosophical “discovery", since An . .j jj forced on 
animal. In truth, social cooperation ,o kill or 

man by needs of survival. Men of extended family, 

enslave other men not protected by a i simply let 

It men had any inkling of social ^ enormous benefits 

social cooperation grow and bring i c bring in ihe future, 
it has brought in the past and, we know. 
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But men have always resisted closer, “anthill” social integration 
and extolled the ideal of individual freedoms. 

In the end we may stress the total preclusion in the human¬ 
istic thought of the insight in the real, opposite causation of 
values. Positive values are assumed to originate from positive 
value sources. Thus the naturally necessary human value delusion 
is perpetuated, particularly since it agrees with the usual, and 
"scientific” logic of physical causality. Satisfactions, releases or 
values are certainly the direct sources of every human capacity. 
They are also the most pleasant things for man. Yet we do not 
attain our capacities by enjoying ourselves. The humanistic world 
is one in which all the real, opposite causes of values are missed 
or viewed contrary to causal facts. Since values constitute every¬ 
thing we feel or even know — which determines what we do — 
the humanistic world becomes causally a total fallacy. 

We do not doubt that the humanistic value convictions are 
noble and genuine. But in our scientific age the humanistic theor- 
ists are abandoning the old humanistic, restrictive, necessarily 
superstulous tradition and are trying to be scientific. The result 
dangers: causal errors advocated by nobly mo- 
^‘g^est values and science, 
and freedoms, pennissive- 

thTdTl!.! IT” dangerous outgrowths from 

the delnstons of humanistic enUghtenment. 


ffhy not Enjoy the Poiilice KnltiM? 

liVr’lovr’aTd hUeTT""- 

do and experience, like our^T^^"® feelings about what we 
or enjoyment of beautv n “ur moral “nature" 

make all our desired ranf" 't"'! values as releases 

have love you can aehfr “Parities possible. It you 

for what you have to do is''im°”'^*'”c- '“’“"’'edge or 

Similarly if you au hannv everything easy. 

vill. have enthusiasm, taUh c^°T'''' “«^f=«ions of moral 

, “™dence or sense of freedom and 
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beauty, you can reach every ™4*|.tion oTrelea"^ pown- 

Thus the richness ot inner values, nertectly reasonable 

tials, enables us to carry out all e?°^;P^ETen ^ physical 
intents, which we always have m a indeed cure all 

health depends on release potentia s; 

ills. The only problem is how to crea . j ^nder- 

As long as the relative or ,o te a matter 

stood, the creation of the inner values Only the 

of accepting or recognizing what is g attainment 

opposites of the positive values ““ ^ould abhor the 

hard or unpleasant; and humanis Consequently, the 

idea of values deriving from their PP g^-jain how bene- 
learned authorities are stressing t e n satisfying ways of 

ficial the values are and what are the direct, 

attaining them. .hroush explanation of its ben- 

Thus love is to be ^ays of attaining it, ac- 

edts as well as of the deeply ^ identification with the Super- 
cording to Sorokin.^ His sugges fl»ujation”, religious rituals, 
consciLs, its “acceptance”, are near ecstatic 

meditation, absolution from guilt, . nije “habituation , 
experiences.- The recommen nr the learning of insights, 

“precipitation” and ccAcx cond.uon.ng^^^^^ ^ ,.^g S^okin 

do not involve hard restrictions. i.-dv bom from suffering, 

has to notice that love is often as a process of 

frustration or calamity. But he « of values. An- 

clarification ot insights, throng P ^ .‘sharing of pleasure 
other authority, RoHo May, acceptance of the uni- 

and delight” with others, or ohilosophical misunderstandings 
verse, that men miss because o p ."intentionality”, mis- 

about the “daimonic” P""“P'’ or failure to expand con- 
understood nature of love and wilt 

sciousness.i’ about it. love has to appear 

Whatever the , “hat people tail to enjoy only 

as a deeply graUtying Even our physical well-being 

because ot some on acceptance of enjoyment 

can be, medieally, proven to depen _ emotionally and 

of love. AS Dr. S. Blanton shows. 
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physically if we do not love”.” He finds that “once we awrept 
the ways of love, there is no end lo opportunities that He before 
us for joyful living”. Supposedly w'e miss our resources of “power, 
strength and courage hardly imapned” only because we reject 
love or fail to use the channels of love for discharge of such 
resources.” Refusal to accept love, or fear of falling in love has 
been blamed by many authorities.’***® People do refuse rushing 
into enjoyments of love, because they know intuitively that over- 
enjoyments bring hangovers. But this is not clear in lo^cal 
scientism. 


Scientists urge us not to fear love. Wc should leam to please 
ourselves, to enjoy and express our feelings, lo live spontaneously, 
to prefer stimulating experiences and to love or accept ourselves 
(M B. Hodge) We ate urged to yield to the positive feeling 
0 °ve, throu^ whieh world becomes “friendly, warm, exciting 
and plastic” (R. Harper).» According to Uwis Mumford we have 
t ? ^ without some more smiling ex- 

. •••"'= linements of satisfied 

“‘O "’“ke ourselves capable of loving and 
fillmL'i problem". The joyful ful- 

lo«Ll Evidently, only ignorance of the benefits of 

love seems to prevent men from enjoying it. 

Julian Huxler''?'*^’ ^reat values. Sir 

beamy pme wfr” “q^litative" values, of 

Snontanlm h^nnony.' 

human experiences Tven°"™/“''”J'''’ E=n“>n= 

ques Barzun as ways out of the by Jac- 

em life." The author of The r ti'Eradation of mod- 

expects the new expanded - America, Charles Reich, 

enjoyments of everything from <brough freer 

and drugs.** We are tn *».n* x. hippie styles to music 

in the grass, humor and play- 'S''"® 

or "breathless sense of wonL"'^« !!“u 
Modem technology material L ' 

“things*’ ere, of cour’se"'Sd'"r“fenjoyments of mere 

sense of values in modem l“ ?p A ? ™P°''e"ehment of the 

I*’- A. Sorokin, E. Fromm)." But 
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the theorists themselves have to that^modcm man^ca^ 

enjoy everything, even art ^ roducts and 

Out “culture is permeated as never be y ^5 

emanations of art” (J. Barzun).» Wc are defeat g 
“we aspire for happiness, and vve lose our 

The more we try to improve our vvcll-being, „„iessness”.” It 
peace of mind, perpetuate dissatisfaction a negated 

is the “paradox of our age that its pleasure 

by concomitant anxiety” (I- Henry). “techne”. As 

Actually the cause is not any enslavement to Je mch 

Daniel Bell points out, the ““y^f^^dom, personal choice, 
that modem man enjoys unprecede .-i.™,ents and individ- 
opportunity for wider interests. become im- 

uahsm “ Only, our .“"„u^iiogenic or Zen experiences, 

mediate or instantaneous, as in ha S chance, shock 

poetry without rules or art jhyhayurn;^ • - 3,, 

and junk”.- Modem art is found ^„„„„rfeit and 

devitalized, neurotic . . . something g deliberately 

mechanical” (A. of value in veiled prepara- 

abandoned “all inwardness and 

tion for death” (K. Jaspers).’” imnoverishment and 

Everything clearly points to technical and 

exhaustion, through modern ^ “things” could 

material progress, or the s deep emotional enjoy- 

be blamed least, because it ^ “3 ,hemsclves. It there is 

ment, according overenjoyment, there can be 

no real emotional involveme imnoverishment. Actually the 

no grave emotional ^‘««='f'='%y‘2rto mmin what he really, 

matfrial progress is used by modem man to 

deeply wants and genuine satisfaction, pleasure or the 

what might not bring "natural”, nigged, old-style coun- 

desired value. Surely t e values (L. Mumford, W. E. 

try life provided a ^iadon of the world comes exactly 

Hocking).’"’ But *c^„jny„,enls. Luxuries of life that man 
because of lesser p - —g«ts that directly or naturally are o 
seeks are also ^ and enable him to enjoy all other 

the highest value o wm. 
values, most directly. 
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It does not help to argue that the satisfaction of some deeper 
inner needs has been neglected in the rush for the material im¬ 
provements. Man’s order of preferences of deeper needs is as 
miraculously perfect as is the ungraspable integration of plea¬ 
sure mechanisms. A deeper, more “basic” value gets attention 
before other values in ways that no scientist can understand. 
Surely there are basic cultural “values” that are dangerously 
neglected, namely, the real sources of values — the restrictions 
or negatively felt needs that make the release or values possible. 
But the exact opposite of such restrictions or nonsatisfactions is 
the passionate goal of the theorists who clamor most about 
impoverishment of deeper basic values. 


Erich Fromm has been a foremost critic of the shallowness 
of modern values.’® He rightly blames the overconsumption of 
everything, “drinking in of music, screenplays, fun, sex, liquor 
and cigarettes". But Fromm has been a particularly zealous ad¬ 
vocate of intense, spontaneous, ecstatic experiences, fullness of 
living, and enjoyment of deepest values.’® Similarly, Lewis Mum- 
ford is a great critic of the poverty of values in our life. But 
he urges us to strive for experiences of “such poignancy, in¬ 
tensity and fullness” that they may outweigh one’s whole life¬ 
time. Herbert Marcuse, the philosophical leader of the “green¬ 
ing’ generation, deplores the one-dimensional shallowness of life 

“quantitaUve" satisfac- 
call for liberation 

ino of our natural and sexual enjoyments, deepen- 

o' 


and o' authorities 

eniovment. 'u, ° PO'Soant or imaginatively expanded 

ment and Khansr™ ^ emotional overenjoy- 

point ot Dsvchnf "u- “'.“’'•’O''”'*'"™' of inner values, to the 

by idealistic self “““ releases is induced 

c «ll-snEgest.on. transcendental meditation or psy- 
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chedelic drag, the result is the same, because organism still has 
to return to its inexorably limited normalcy. pursuit 

The humanistic philosophy has always strMS reason 

of happiness inherent in human nature, J”" ■ [y yp. 

while rejecting the superstitious, “Sative y 
necessary traditional restrictions (C. L ; 
lightened believers in human nature have mamtamed tha sat^_ 
faction of our truly natural needs is the solu ion .j r 
lems (P. J. Tillich; J. W. Kratch). The >'uman|^^o Phdojhy 
finds support in the “scientific” modern ’ .jgfuutions, 

of the modem psychology, which stress t e na 
and dangers of repressions. This - «ej^ ’’o^rUan- 
progress and human-nature powers inherent 

istic psychology is founded on the belief " „ie„ces” 

in human nature, to be released ^hrou^ P 
that are “absolute delights” (A. H. Maslow). The mcen^ 
vances in drugs aroused great enthusiasrn an .y-v,, as we 
varied believers in the resources hidden m um 
shall discuss later. Of course the final results from the 

have been disastrous. . , “restriction of 

Confusion has been inevitable. The nccessi^ satisfac- 

impulses” or of “discipline” may be recognir , stressed 

tion of natural instincts and all natural drives m satisfying 

(W. E. Hocking) We are to “,.tisfied.” The “dis- 

any wish that all other wishes may also oe 
agreeable after-clap of an agreeable in u ge 
plained by the assertion that such indulgence co ys 

a really satisfactory one Actually even -ug gypygh. The 
“true” as a religious experience, if they ® , gyen by the 

necessity of restrictions has never been un ^ gapacity of the 
best theorists. William James argued that natural human 

strenuous mood lies so deep down among grounds for 

possibilities that even it there were no '"'"‘P ^ , as a pretext 
believing in God, men would postulate one restrictions 

for living hard”. Thus men seem to impose ^ misun- 

or displeasures on themselves without a rea 

detstanding. 
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Our Constitution, inspired by the doctrines of enlightenment, 
proclaims the pursuit of happiness as the universal goal of men. 
But these were only “glittering generalities” of theory (H. M. 
Jones).'* Theoretical truths were not expected to be carried out 
in practice. Deep enjoyments as fulfillment of life, hailed by 
Emerson, became practical concerns in the new era, initiated by 
the genius of William James.” The preoccupation with satisfac¬ 
tions has become since a serious business, of grave general and 
medical concern, exploited by advertising agencies, vast industries 
and mass media. Best authorities have been dealing with the 
problem of how to increase the enjoyment of satisfactions in 
their various forms of happiness, joy of life, interest, enthusiasm, 
peace of mind, relaxation, freedom of gratifications and avoidance 
of "conflicts” or restrictions.'* 


We hardly need to go into demonstrating the vastness of 
modern theo^ and do-it-yourself literature on attainment of 
more sausfactions or releases. Every theorist seems to have made 
e sure iscoyery that satisfactions or positive reactions bring 
well as the "fulfillmenf we 
want._ This discovery is being made in regard to every prob- 
m, m every field. The experts include psychologists and scient- 
o Vincent Peale 

den^ti™ ''"'y a con- 

aX of hnT' "“'"S discovery, by some important 

XXe n2 P™digiously by iLreas- 

■ng some positive emotion or value feeling 

advXing -Lear A'so. eaeh theory 

tally proved to work aT .P”""'' can be experimeo- 

delayed or disregarded’ Varin"* °PP°^'i® effects can be 

enthusiastically started '"“''aa'onts have been 

business, with clearlv srear^ *’'“’'”6 to franchise 

gotten. Vhe wXtn^tm nXe7"’ “il'^P" 
person of the stronp abandonment by the 

Mnnected with the opposU^rc^n'’ 

In sum. the humanist ,hXhr -\'^‘ 
in values, has perpetuated ““"‘y baliaf 

P tuated the akhcm,s,!c lallacy that inner values 
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or capacities can be enriched by direct increase of sue va ues, 
which are satisfactions or releases. It amounts to expMting en 
richment of capacities through positive enjoyments. ? j 
is confusion and practical danger. Inner values are, m e m , 
organic releases or pleasures. And the greatest danger or 
mentally, physically or socially, is his now enormous y 
drive to increase directly his pleasure releases, w ic ea s 


their equal impoverishment. • „ ,1,0 

Thus the unique modem progress and plenty are becoming 
sources of equal human impoverishment, anxiety, menta or 
disorders and functional diseases. Explanations are .’ 

assumed nonsatisfaction of the real human nature. But any 
required by such nature could be only pleasant an simp e 
attain. Whatever the arguments, the usual, humanly necessary, 
direct value logic is bound to mislead. If values came rom 
sources of same value, there would be no contradiction, vane y, 
effort, richness of adjustment or vast cultural elaborations. 


The Gullible Victims 

The humanistic fallacy of seeing the causation of inner 
in the insidiously dangerous ways contrary to (»usa ac s 
its disturbing consequences wherever humanistic t oug 
enough influence. Humanistic education and enlightenment a 
produced the constantly recurring cultural revolts, riots ari 
volutionary movements by radical intellectuals, particu ar y 
young students who have not yet acquired the contradicto^ • 
ditional wisdoms of practical life and culture. It is ineyita e 
stressing constant enjoyment of values the humanistic e 
lion turns its pupils into negatively reacting “psychopat s 
^avc to hate or destroy. , 

The prime victims of the fallacy arc the liberal thin 
mtcllcctuals, as well as the students, who live by the h 
i«ic, “learned*’ truths. That is why centers of education an ^ 

>og turn into nests of disruption and practical cultura cm 
^on. The indirect victims of the fallacy are theorists in ^ 
of human sciences—education, psychology, psychiatry, m i 
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personal and social adjustment, philosophy, aesthetics or theory 
of cultural progress. Inner values, as organic release reactions, 
determine everything men feel or do; even knowledge is a value 
process. Thus the whole causal world of man becomes distorted 


by the logic of value delusions—in the fields dealing with man, 
or even in the theories about the fundamental causes of physics. 
The learned liberal men are fighting for more freedoms and 
satisfactions everywhere, in education or health care, thus foster¬ 
ing overadjustments and unintendedly promoting the exhaus¬ 
tion, disorders and diseases modem men suffer from. 


We may as well look first at the student riots, particularly of 
the late 60 s, as the most typical expression of the permanent 
problem of our education and generation “gap". As a study by 
John Fischer showed, the rioters were generally the undergradu- 
ates of liberal arts, almost never the students of engineering, 
memcine, aw, or physical sciences. They were the pure, pam¬ 
pered idealists formed by the humanistic education and not yet 
wrrupt^ by hypocrisies and contradictions of practical life. 
nt t. fathers and sons has been a typical result 

period of enlightenment, 
it returns to the restrictive tradition. But before 

-“f continue repeating the 

TatilaZ P of restrictions and non- 

satisfactions. Presently the conflicts due to the “Eeneration oao" 

cvt b=eaZ‘ir““ “'00*0 than 

- -- - 

»nd eSh“ e. “ «■'* “untry 

reactions, which can nr'a’ irrational, compulsive 

gerations. The only de'finUe'iZ '""“''“"o', opposite exag- 
low were those of ^anarchists or ‘ould fol- 

plausiblc reasons for hi. Irr-if nobody has ever lacked 

all kinds of reasons that "^o students rioted for 

fashionable. amotionklt' LZ “.'Lr' or were 

sloganeering The demonstrate enough for idealistic 

strators never even tried to formulate 
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. , V Kennanl =* Everybody knew that if the 

practical programs (G. F. KennanJ. y 

students did not have a “cause . hk .u’eme for cartoonists, 

one. Their inventiveness became a standard t 

The revolt in itself was the goal. convincing, be- 

The causes of demonstrators could be 4 ypo- 

cause cultural conditioning and human 

critical” and contradictory. But th * ^ 

psychological stress, as any psychiaWist co recognize 

progressive psychiatrist as Bruno on rail evils Tave 

that the students’ “occasional on-target ®‘ . true motif; 

misled many well-meaning people into oje^^^ _ ideologies 

this is hate, not desire for a b demonstrators. like 

became mere pretexts for revolt. g 

those of the Free Campus Movement, acted m the sam 

chistio way as the leftist students. ^^ersity to university, 

The student riots simply ^ country, ^as fashions or 

at certain seasons, or from country reasons or factual 

mass movements do. mass movements exhaust 

conditions. They also waned m -apical students turned out 

themselves or fashions fade. The . jr would have 

,0 be least interested P"’ ^"aTonal questions. For 
been ridiculous to ask the rt-mocratic equality and freedom 
instance, why should foey _f;"s Xld represent only 
to others? Even a million "Otmg smdenU 

a small percentage of the P°P the demonstrators 

or demonstrations was to imp created and 

by force, not pshttu rcprcsenm^^^^ destruction. Or 

led the riots loved the to impose their solutions 

why did the young on j,ajy 

tor the complex pro • experience or mature 

them and “"’P’''^ possessed by the authorities they so vio- 
wisdom needed, ana p 

lently opposed convincingly, that the students were 

Some ‘ “’"“'imey. Aetually the students acted swth 

misled by po ‘' ,;p„5ii,y for the same reasons that make the 

"conspimmO'^^j.^ ^^et against good sense with intense ingenuity. 
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Those who tried to blame the student revolts on conspiracy were 


as wrong as those who sought for justifiable reasons or grievances 
to explain them. The student riots were excessive negative emo¬ 
tional reactions and as such could originate only in the least 
suspected, opposite emotional excesses or overenjoyments. 

Modem educators have been using all kinds of value enjoy¬ 
ments as inducements for learning. For instance, the student is 
grandly promised that knowledge will make him free. Or hfs 
learning and discovery of values is to bring him deep satisfac¬ 
tions. The whole learning process is promoted as a way of en¬ 
joying what the student is doing or learning. This has to be¬ 
come a system of overenjoyments or exaggerations that do not 
correspond to reality. The expected freedoms or satisfactions do 


not come or are not true. Then somebody has to be blamed and 
hated m justification. The enjoyed exaggerated feelings of free¬ 
dom or satisfactions reverse into the feeling of repression and 
amassment by others. The continuous enjoyment of increased 

to embittered disap- 

poimments when such superiority is not recognized. 

became easy and intense because 
considera^n conduct is conditioned on the 

conditionine”'” ethers will think. Because such emotional 
renrsr of our lives, it becomes a 

S Srin, Consequently, 

by thi sZ a lTd'’ ^y f “'“'ions from a crowd doLated 

and other grouns forminV““ P'’="omenon of students 
enjoyments like the rock LZZ for intense common 

The studem rio's do-oonstrations. 

whot is happenins all the TJ’ typlcdt examples oj 

tions, that has come with the h.'" .“"'’‘.o’ '’atween genera- 

formed education The “mi “J"®oistic enlightenment and re- 
its modem Cs.^iZv ^ “0 yooth revolution are 

arc Marcuse, Norman Wrl* apostles of counterculture 

Paul GoodmaZ Th" y ™r’.h 'Z"®’ Lo^ty- ot 

'alue enjoyments, attataed byZZZ<>'0 ? 

j cry possible means, including 
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drugs and sexual freedom. They are proving logic^- " 1 . 
enjoyments could increase all our potentia s 
our lives, opening utopian counterculture has 

cognize. The most concrete „ ^hows what hap- 

been the culture of hippies and beaW ks. niovement 

pens in practice with the utopian id . j.vnintive. It has 

has been so clearly degenerating an “ material 

left behind mental disorders, cnme. p 

poverty and cultural desolation. . first appeared it 

But when the culture of "Shite and hippies 

was hailed as the new ^ho overthrew the so- 

were compared to the early ^ns ^ 

phisticated Alexandrians.' Their cu _ become 

to the pastoral romance." It V .lsem!n”v or com- 

once again, as in the past, a agrees with the 

parable to the “lovemaVing m ^ mead° ^„j„yments and 

humanistic, logical belief m hum g ,bren of Free Spirit, of 
freedom. One may think sixteenth. The 

the fourteenth century, or the > ended by 

Brethren stressed the primeval ^ ^as degenera- 

practicing love making m f “ jj as in our counterculture, 
tion of spiritual and pracucal li , hippies, are fighting 

Yet all our radical liberals not <,f love and 

for similar “free spirit”, for life base ^ y liberated 

genuine freedom, with the ree “greening America” is 

L-... Th..»is: X™ 

to be brought by the hippi yr 

sensuous pleasures.” or alienated youth. Their own 

The result is uncommu^e ^ Keniston.” are revealing, 
opinions and “awareness, passion, picture and 

What they want , e^ruberance and passion . that 

immediacy” of °^rexpcricnce. spontaneity, who eness 

would give Io|»l effort to have the ^ndimg 

and fulfillment. potentials directly and fully, wathout the 

positive enslaving restrictions. The prachaf 

row blamed on technology, with its cold emciency. contro. 
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materialism, competitiveness, “upwardly mobile striving”, and 
insensitivity.*® The recurrent arguments about the nonhumanity 
of technology may sound lo^cal, but they imply the absurdity 
that man does not know how to enjoy the pleasant enriching 
reactions; that he serves the cold, efficient technology because 
of such miscalculation. 


A good example of the logical advocacy of more enjoyments 
and freedoms is the teachings of Paul Goodman, the recognized 
first apostle of the counterculture.^^ He blames the anxiety, dis* 
satisfaction and weakness of our young people on lack of real 
satisfactions and freedoms—tbou^ he recognizes that they en* 
joy more prosperity and permissiveness than youth ever did.*® 
He sees solutions in enjoyment of the stronger natural pleasures 
practiMd by the beats who “are achieving a simpler fraternity, 
animality and sexuality than we have had’\« Goodman finds 
that the beats are more logical and real than the others, who are 
Idiotic . He argues that youth should be permitted real enjoy¬ 
ments, including free sex and drugs. Supposedly, education be- 

Of restricted 

madr,„^-rM should be 

X aCnl n’ i i"”” " PfoWbited, then something 

uKe alcohol should be permitted.*® 

realized ''** f^omlman only want to see 

hijily revtll tha,Th T ^^>isf=tction. It is 

easily proven to be hvooc v” Pfoof'e”* humanists are 

That is why ,Inch's fheir ideas. 

the radicals. He shows hn«, aeclaimed as leaders by 

liberties and deny the satisfaain*”?i^ insidiously mutilate the 
been professing.” He calls fo themselves have 

seeming,y iibo^, s^Lty^L': Us T" 
ncsia". All radicals arc oi«m..w \ P*"® °f “"f 

whi* supposed,y has ^uhstUutedtSm 

eritiea, under e^idtS ^Ts 
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educated groups have more radicals t -uj culture 

by Goodwin mtson has shown. The °^J7«alce it 

of corporate state is seen as its wwk P”'" . ffgeijoms and 

yield to the “greening” generation bringing g gj “brain- 

happiness.'® The radicals do not realize low 
washed” and restricted they themselves are extent 

cultural beings; or that restrictions are no 
they are general. prosperity and 

The "alienation" and anxiety, amidst S Pj liberal, 
progress, are the paradoxical, j jo explain the an- 

hedonistic way of life. The theones mystifications. Theor- 
xiety and alienation become philosop i . .-m gelf. Loss of 
ists are invoking arcane concepts a ou y^tues within it.®° 
Identity, or Discovery of Self and Trust Thyself’ are 

Solutions through the formula Kn . Delphi 

recommended by modem theorists as they were 
oracle.*'’ » nnlv a more 

Practically the finding of Self " ^®"“‘^just as Alienation be- 
complex term for increase of gf-shraent. It is always t e 

comes a similar term for their i P gj the discovery of 

positive, pleasant experience t la i source of all re eases 

self. For ultimately one’s inside himself. Conversely, m 

or values; one finds them a % y ^ypid his se 

case of release impoverishment on normalcy through 

the demands of his orgariism for resmt“^^ f „ 

restrictions. This looks avoid such return to no 

the reality, which is distorted ,g,eases through the <^y 

0£ Mursc direct "Ly bring release exhaustmn 

enjoyment of Identity .ff ,he negative reaetions dming 

or degradaUon olhfP’essures eseTo^fis^Tollowed by 

,:'"the potentials. ‘'-ori- Gaining ^ 

Alienation, suppr" 
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gratifications.*® The attainment of Identity is, in general, ex¬ 
pected to be the logically direct, positively jelt way of avoiding 
the anxiety.*® Besides, the theories of Identity, Self, or loss of 
Self become contradictory in themselves. The loss of self is, in 
fact, found to be a hi^ly positive experience, comparable to 
the release from the self in Zen”** which is generally recom¬ 
mended by the modem experts. According to Freud the loss of 
self brings an "oceanic feeling of oneness with the universe". 
It is a nonanxious state of neutralized drives, free of all anxiety 
and conflict.*® 


/h ot and literature, the “tendency toward non-identity” is 
traced from Byron and romanticists to Beckett and existentialists, 
as well as to the creations by artists like Dubuffet, Pollock or 
1)1^” snd anxiety are the main subjects of 

L M literature. Writers and artists 

doom -v” experiences of loss of self or existential 

TWs is despair, 

writers ahnut romantic weeping, by poets and 

or Self from 011^*^ futility of life. Liberation from life 
enjoyment if ’t • anxieties and worries, is indeed an 

ih eLto se f o H poetically, in absence of real 

Fo he foL; T" ^ of nirvana. 

on existential '‘despairToEetr*'®''' i''® 

I" religion t " ‘’*^''1“''= 

sarily through fear ant" '1'°" 'tnposing restrictions, neces- 
«P«ted to “eneourage^he is now 

build health” and to “ ^ P^^*dve emotional responses that 
guilt."” jo'rase from damaging sense of 

have blamed Christianitv fn. n '"*''*■ Nietzsche to Moravia 

“= how the restrictions^in 

ness, become the sources of seeming weak- 

tnnn. boundlessly enjoying cveV ’^‘'‘“‘=>'' 0 " Super- 

bnt practically would ““'d not fail; 

Interesting questions for ft! hum”' 

humanistic philosophy of religion 
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arise from the modem experience with drugs, 

uineness of value feelings is to be accepted as cn ’ ^ 

like LSD. are clearly sources 

Braden explains, in his book on drugs everything 

under influence of drugs “feels he knows essen.^ 
there is to know” and reaches a transcen en should 

Braden has every logical reason to con en funda- 

create a revolution in the ,:.ts have observed 

mental beliefs. Philosophers as well as But 

the genuineness and depth of rehgjous . Aggradation and 

the end result of the exalted feeUngs is opposite clegr 

limitation of value experiences. ^ ^ value delusions 

The practically most important “victims There can be 

are the scientists in the fieids the usual value 

no science without causal understan _ values are 

logic is exactly contrary to the Aie whole causal 

the basis of everything we feel, o |j viewed in ways 

world of man remains “ j^g causality of values re¬ 
contrary to facts, because the PP repeatedly, for 

mains unthinkable. We medic'me to history and 

all human sciences, from 9 * 7 *= , causal knowledge m 

economics, or even for the Aia. all of science 

physics and natural sciences. .j^g confusion is, under- 

is now often viewed as an *"°i,;orption of the humanistic 
standably, deepened by intensified absorp 

and “scientific” learning. ^ goplc arc more confused 

That is why the ^“e,l as truly scientific insights a^ut 

when it comes to ?«>=““' “ „r the liberal cultural leaders 
ourselves. The "free „ga,gd ,he permissive and 

are typical examples. and “tulfillmenr. that has 

hedonistic atmosphere, violence and disorders. A world 

led to more anxiety and perfect and easy. 

of unrestrained s^u^' ^ i,g results. It is regrettable that 

but practically ,^e source of support for enjoy- 

modem ^ch man is seeking too much already, 

ments and was used to sustain the restrictive mora 

tn the past the lea 
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and cultural traditions. Today one wanting to appear educated 
has to profess the liberal fashions. 


In this atmosphere the modem “enlightened” educators and 
parents have brought up a generation that is hateful and stress- 
ridden to the same unprecedented degree in which love and 
prosperity have been lavished on it. The hate and stress have 
become so excessive that meaningful communication across the 
“generation gap” has become impossible. What is lacking is, 
simply, love. But love is a satisfaction that can arise only from 
a need which has to be accumulated by nonsatisfactions or restric¬ 
tive conditioning, always negatively felt. 

Naturally, the nonsatisfactions and restrictions have to be 


imposed in the name of satisfactions and freedoms. Even the 
e orts to understand” the rioting students was practically ad- 
yisable just as it is better to “reason” with a spiteful child. Also 
* ® ‘ culties that the student riots created brought progress, 
lunt ^ difficulties men create for themselves make them 

Mnl! rational 

it ic clearly excessive student reactions as 

and liberals to cry about the “brainwashing” 

mdudino'th”' “ndilioning in the system. All men, 

extent fL ' "brainwashed” and conditioned to the 

extent they are cultural beings. 

le^eTl^L 7 ‘ '"Sitiious fact that the most 

derjom t/rfd°‘7.r “f ‘'■e hnmanistic 

seem absurd that th. .-i i' * ’®8ical, idealistic view it does 

‘StT^.TThrd''''* 

r 

experiences. Hippies were ih."^ solutions in value 

islic value beliefs in th. iofiical pursuers of the human- 

»n and his hippi Wnl of Charles Man- 

tesUfied that he was the nil f°™er college students, 

"‘Hellenl’’"" “*’™" vak^" 

freedom il releases' omII!? *’?' infernal debasement, and full 
values leads to psychotic restric- 
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tion, in the world of value f 

contrary to this causal truth goye feeling, fulfillment 

educational theory, which accept e p accordance with 

and freedom as the goals. If we lived ‘f'* f ,„ess. 

the humanistic value theories we would all be disturbed, 

ridden and hateful psychopaths. 


The Fallacies of Value Outlook Become Obstacles 

The humanistic causal logic “ yal”e*^”periences 

value outlook which precludes t e i^ig satisfac- 

derive from their value leases require previous 

tions come from needs or even “f '7,au,ce of the 

restrictions. But he can never acrept a ^p„ 5 ,antly avoids, 
values he lives for is their oppoa ^ gnough for unplanned 
The natural human °“‘’°°Vselcctite, nonscientific cultural 

adjustment, through evolution -mnnsed by natural difficul- 

progress. There the -^"."toouS blind selection, 
ties, or by cultural .7^';^in7°pable of planning or 

But the modem, scientific ^ is beginning to de- 

directing his own organic J understand the require- 

stroy himself, because be disvalue in higher 

ment of restriction, nonsatisfacuo gt ,heir im- 

adjustment, creation of capacities o 

poverishment. „,r:nBlv from functional diseases, caused 

Modem men die exceeui B y understood, as doctors 

by overadjustment, ‘ber«° increase his pleasure releases 

have to admit. Man cn . ^g j,y eliminating the negatively- 
tries to live with P'^*’®''L.ue result is malignant abnormalcy and 
felt organic restnetions. ^gg-gning under the vidous circle of 
functional i"'P°''"' ctuvc diseases. We have to emphasize 

the overadjustment in psychological, cultural and 

that the same is ““PPgjgn, „an. He is suffering increasingly 
sodal adjustment gj;5i,n,gnt. mental disorders, anxiety and 
from functional imp j^jp^ves his enjoyments, sense of sec- 
stress, as he prodiB' 
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urity and freedom from stress. Here as well every direct improve¬ 
ment deepens, through the vicious circle, into its unrecognizable 
opposite. 

Particularly the freedom from anxiety and stress has become 
the most wanted value, overenjoyed through the unprecedented 
improvements perfected in our culture, education and social life. 
The result is the equally increasing, unexplainable, malignant 
anxiety and stress, found at the roots of all modem disorders 
and diseases. Science rather worsens the various kinds of malig¬ 
nant impoverishment of our adjustment as it proceeds by the 
ences increase in positively felt experi¬ 
mental *'='‘’5 ‘•“■‘"E with 

“vast confii!-^^ T be characterized as a 

Sciences" 

pe»s'’ano7hr‘‘'^ T"® the value outlook 

able, The remark- 

on what is exceotionai ru ^® culture dwell 
of man by adducina h' ' philosophers prove the higher nature 

values, Z are ha u fer^”’!' 

«uus from hirgml^"m™ ',T"" 

is interesting or strikine as ’ ^'"''^'“''0 and an record what 
background In psXTo’ „ general 

find explanations in leeSrt anthropology the scientists try to 
horrendous, even aente; on 

are dramatically interestine hiTh themes, because these 

evidently, reveal a genefal 'atraordinaiy. As such they, 

uf this kind. ® '“’^'aaa °f happenings or intents 

the wientists are obseivlne'^anu^ Patient or of a whole culture, 
striking, “characteristic" or tem'*'rSl'"® '“Portant what is 
■aiportant generally or’ ai^^ e 'aet least 

<l'sl.ngu,sh the exceptionarw.®;^ “"doubtedly can 

“atusion here is inherent ta arl I®™/™'- cause of 

" "a«“" may i„det^ ™'“a reactions, 

ordinary ways contrary to ,hf uf '’“have in the extra- 

^ 'he usual or generally accepted feel- 
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ings and behavior. The rMSonIs the op- 

horrendous ideas of incest ^ the person feels, there- 

posite causation. In all cases « f^^Ungs that he 

fore behaves, in ways exact y normal experiences. By 

wants most or that he cultiva cs overenjoys them and 

wanting and cultivating them m cn abnormal opposite 

ends by suffering the least wanted, strangely 

reactions. to be causally im- 

Just as the Tare or ? „nl/y important causal back- 

portant, the universal g that is always there, like 

grounds remain unnoticed. Someth B 

the atmospheric pressure or Eravi • .j ^eniained 

Even a child can see the Stavitat.o philosophers seeking in- 

nonexistent for the leame m^^^^ thousands of 

genious explanations of t notentially evident to every- 

years. Moreover, the universal ’ -i-ce to appear scientific, 
Idy, are also too ,°'““he“niversal causal truths, 
though science has to be o t,y looking 

Man could have discovered *ha‘ bout the rising 

at the horizon; or that ‘‘/“‘f^lall worfd. But these facts 
sun, in a way not centered viewing the 

were too universal or common an e^^ 

world as man-centered was t g , commonplace facts 

In sciences dealing vwth pleasure-in its con- 

have equally not yet been Th^ for. But 

ditioned forms — governs ^f „„ scientific interest, 

it has remained a comm p j,p,jced the unique umversa 
Similarly, scientists ^veal to mind the ^usa^ 

capacity of organic processes which mm 

meanings ot ones uij 

never grasp directly. determines all organic existence 

The most universal tact, th evolutionary sameness, to 

is the preservation by organi -eneral or commonplace that 

us minutest details. facMS so genem 

it “scientifically” appears meamngm . organisms in- 

serve as the basis for »P“i“' hrexistence of organism a 
eluding men. Similarly unnoticed ^^„ee of the 

a permanent one entity, that 
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universal human notions like “same”, “one” or permanence, from 
which derive our logic, mathematics, and the human way of 
thinking, reflected in language. Every language in the world has 
the same parts of speech, due to the categories of space and 
time deriving ultimately from the permanence of organic exist¬ 
ence, as we shall see in discussing philosophy. 

The inherent contradiction of human existence itself remains 


unnoticed because of its universality. The main fact of this 
contradiction is that man gains happiness, satisfaction or re¬ 
lease only through its equal denial, the hard efforts or condi¬ 
tioned restrictions, which create the rich and varied adjustment, 
the complex civilization. But nobody particularly notices this 
contradiction of existence, because it is so universal—because 
things just are this way. 

*, si^il^r reasons men hardly notice the conditioning or 
brainwashing”, by which the pleasure, as the universal force of 
life, is turned into desired motivations. Further, the basal needs, 
0 growth and security, that are conditioned, are never noticed, 
because they are omnipresent in the organic existence. Scientists 
a Mout conditioning through external reflexes or activities, 
UKe the t^ld's responses to feeding or cuddling, much as in 
Mtm re ex conditioning. The humanistic opponents to ideas 
sLm-n ® expound how silly the 

al conditioning are. Psychologists seek for 

childhood, while the real 

are as central itioning remain unnoticed because they 

are as general as an atmosphere. 

cluLg"!!; 

well as their use atiH r ^ basic needs, as 

and theoreticallv un ®™ation, have remained scientifically 
Of 3 e^ r'n’ “ »”i«rsal. 

exclusion of the causal tnii? ‘‘s 

posites and that realitv as l™ <>arive from their op- 

0 / opposUhn. RcaUt^withOTtTnm V “ •™'“' 

thing is known throueh nonsensical. Every- 

oppositc. The naturfof pWcTl “'‘““‘''y 

Physical reality is force, but a force 
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wUhout opposition is a n.eaning.ess 

universe, and of the living "'‘‘"VrSce oT event, evidently, 
between the Field and matter. processes the 

obeys no law, no determined or • inexorably 

same opposition works in myriad ^ -u.nomena to exquisite 
governing or predetermining opposition is the 

perfection. The most evident ere complex and re¬ 
evolution of living ways of satisfaction or 

sourceful forms are evolved as the o y 
release are-opposed and new, circuitous ^ simple genially 
The discovery by Darwin, though surp i miracles 

explains vast phenomena that had recognition of 

of purposive creation. This a limited area, 

the opposition as the creator, tho g ^ ,;v,]e in all fields 
Similar vast explanations would beco P 
it the principle of opposition, ’"f" ^r restriction en- 

widely recognized. The insight . jj-jences of man into 

riches all human capacities could tu , . eyjn the 

scientific engineering potentially more successful 
tremendously fruitful technical inherent in the 

The resistance to the idea of evo u i ^ extent, 

value outlook. Because ^ J*"'™ ^is nature continuously, 
he has to struggle against this P everything else. 

As a result, he values h.s "beTng. So the strong 

and finally sees it as the essence pnmllv strong op- 

animality in man, as disvalue, rVntific causal insight, 

posite value conviction that preclude s i where he 

In all areas that are essentially '>"P°'"®" originate from 

evolves his strongest value conviction . jicvalues Thus the 
equally strong needs or truths 

value outlook perpetuates ' , Jeeisive for dealing 

particularly in those matter tha universe, 

with man or understanding his wor nrinciole of creation 

Tho practically important fields where 

through opposition conflicts enrichment of 

human sciences. The central prob j pn, opposition or 

human capacities, which, as we saw. comes from PP 
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restriction. We do not need to repeat how dangerous becomes 
the logic that positive reactions originate from positive back¬ 
ground experiences. The increased, viciotis-circle “improvements'’ 
in satisfactions or releases have led to the increase in mental 
and physical disorders, psychopathy and functional diseases. En¬ 
couragement to have more satisfactions or pleasures is the last 
thing man needs. 


In our scientific era, having more values results in having 
more pleasures, because inner values are, factually, satisfactions 
or releases. Modem man is permitted and enabled to try to live 
by pleasures alone. This is evidently bound to destroy his 


normality. The behavioral, psychological, educational and social 
sciences become virtual alchemies, as positive capacities are 
expected from positive satisfactions which are the easiest things 
for man. The result is endless confusion and complexity, as 
well as the encouragement of overadjustments, the sources of 
the increasing afflictions of modem man. 

Even in the fields serving the humanistic interests themselves, 
the value outlook has brought confusing defeat. Philosophy, the 
veiy embodiment of the value outlook, has become for the more 
precise modem mmd "something that cannot be done”, as we 
aVirt the causal confusions, particularly 

theLvesty of 

“pointings” 

wnseaurc f' T ® tiistinguishablc from art. Tho worst 
Z onr Th >, '•“Pnning of cullural 

mera ™ ™lue feelings 

and way of life'°Th*° values of our culture 

neurotic reaction.' u- 'n ^^”ormal outgrowths comparable to 

and vl:: :raret«d 

sores of insights oud progress.'"’’ “ 

of «?e«ffi= drvXmemTdThr ' '*“8= 

tamed spectacular successes in f i’*'® 

There the causal logic of direct •‘"=''">“1 sciences. 

comes.trom.like, is fully sufBdenr But'th '’“'“"a 

1 uinaenl. But the paradox of value 
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deriving from its opposite applies !° l!'® /oT reiea°s? has 

world. There the primordia, P g^ain the enrich- 

to be opposed by restrictions ,j,is 

ment of organic capacities. But pr/mWve, 

necessity of the opposition. H opposition to the 

"physical" inertia alone, leaving restrictive 

blind evolutionary and cultural, 

mechanisms and traditions. It can e reached 

slaved by his merely “physical” ^,^7 ^,eome his 

the stage of consciousness that would enable him 

own creator. from recognizing 

A delusion that has ^is nonrelative view 

the principle of evolutionary opp world This delusion 

of the harmony and purposefulness ‘^e vimli T 

is compounded by the ° where it does appear 

the world in its last stage of adaplalion, jjy grasps 

harmonious. It one looks for value ."^“ony or value, 

a phenomenon in this last stage revea i ^ ,3^00, that would 
The historical or evolutionary J i, are excluded 

reveal the conflicting, opposing ore unnecessary under 

because they can be only disturbing and are 

the value outlook. impressive, strong or 

Acmally, the adaptive harmony it. The ocean 

extensive as is the opposition o ° .^^jy built, of strongest 

beach is truly “ingeniously an P ^ j.^.|^g j^^jure 

rock, or in forms that cleverly resis riosition of forces there 

is so endlessly harmonious b^use = PP ^ the selective 

has worked at endless points and levels, wrong 

evolution. “creation" of a river by 

Let us take the simplest examp . ^ resistance of 

the opposition between [gusty planned to flow, through 

ground. The river seems to be ingenio y p ^ 

hundreds of miles, toward t ® ^ ju a seeming cal- 

valley or advantage of terrain has „ route. The river 
culation to produce the short«t. m . . ^55 and calculated 

bed seems .0 be built “r 3,“? “ 

economy. \Vhere the ground is too hard or steep 
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vented, or the softer layers in it are attacked first, and the cir¬ 
cuitous channel is built precisely so that no more effort is ex¬ 
pended in curbing the water flow than would be required for 
digging through the resistant ground. If there is no choice, a steep 
narrow channel is formed so that the river can rush throu^ 
faster. Provision is made, in forming the channel, even for the 


seasonal excess water, to be contained and conducted in equally 
economical ways. Moreover, everything connected with the river 
is purposefully taken care of. Where plants and fish in the river 
require softer flow, deeper water, or special soil, it is provided 
in exactly the right amounts. Where animals have their watering 
tracks, the banks are made more accessible; and where a big 
city needs a port, the river is deep enough to provide it. 

IS may be sufficient to show that any final adjustment, 
of opposing forces or blind eliminative selection 
to be purposefully and ingeniously 
of th. .w If Obviously, the example 

ceive ^ transparently simple to de- 

became ot*f 

^ niuliiplicUy. Even in the physical 

tinder the natiir i i." world remains genera], 

dispelled every time'se'^" delusion is being 

gain causal mderstanding“ 

himmUies V hasT'*' 

lems ot our scicntiBc and nUf ‘he main prob- 

men into hostile camns of It is dividing the learned 

ot C P. Snow who L „ I” «'= 

“misunderstandings are Erowh^'"'"*'^ Mposed the problem, the 
two groups have^taom.*”'*' ™'’“ >’«•“” *= 

coueiUation has “mmuuicate at all.- Re- 

philosophical approaches pattLih'i®*''' favor of 

are now also only “hy^ortetical-'n Tt”“ aciences 

s^t scientists, Einstein Bohr k I' ‘t, oat that the 

Heisenberg, are “bilingual" soe*aV‘ ^ Schroedinger or 

• apaaking ,he languages both ot 
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,. • *uow iinve to do 3 S lon5 

philosophy and ^sciences, including physics, 

the real, opposite causes are miss Hoctrine is as tenable 

Thus it is argued that ^^torld vUwrof Wordsworth, 

asthatof latest physics” and that e (j, Barzun).' 

Thoreau or Novalis should be a anthropocentrism, as 

Even the abandonment, by ’ jTni,on).” Intuition and 

the more human view, is deplore ( • _ . bare facts; 

value insights are held to be saving a lecture 

heart better than head. One ® ^ tars, as Walt 

on astronomy and going is 

Whitman suggested. Restoration ^i,b 

urged, and myth, poetry or musi P perennially recurring 

science.'^ Such attitudes are stressed m the perenn y 

anti-science movements. invested with pow- 

Literature, art and philosophy have ^y Frazer, 

ers of science; and such fbv Einstdn and Planck 

writings by Freud or even -pla E.ns« 

are referred to as ...-nce^may be epoch-making 

discovery or generalization m “Beauty is truth, truth 

(R. B. Perry).- The "s dicWm ^ frtlimed that “Ed- 
beauty” is repeated “ yp,bs in the same way as did 

dington or Einstem arrived at th The “integralist 

Shakespeare or Rembrandt t • . insights and sense of 

cognition derived from intui ion, jj,e positivistic em- 

valucs is shown to be auspiciou y P (ypj^al 

pirical thinking (P. A. S°ro'“")- .jn^sts" by the most ar- 
hostile attitude toward .5,55 Oiought like Miguel dc 

ticulate modem defenders rf ^ words of Jacques 

Unamuno or Jose Ortega (R. fp^eniost authority, "the 

Maritain”. who should be cons.<lerrf a fmemos^ 

•deadly disease’ that science set ort in society 
eternal truths and absolute values . -humanistic” and 

Particularly the ’"^^hur Koestler or Abraham 

“countertailture" theorists. Castaneda, have turned 

Maslow to Theodore Rosrak j_iy human, even Iran- 

against rational scientism in ^“'O ^Thus the mystifying 

S^dental and mystical value experiences. Thu 
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absence of causal certainties in sciences is substituted by systems 
of the deepest emotional or value convictions. 

We saw how the value convictions perpetuate causal beliefs 
contrary to facts and lead, logically, to the emphasis on satis¬ 
factions and freedoms, which makes human sciences impossible 
and encourages overadjustments. the causes of impoverishment 
and diseases. The humanists themselves are noticing that the 
humanities do not help, that “when the tradition falters and 
dies, teaching and preaching the humanities is futile” (J. Bar- 
zun).® Confusion is inevitable because the humanistic theory has 
to be contradicted by practice. Then it may seem that the human¬ 
ism has fought “unnecessary battles [and] opposed itself to science, 
to humanitarianism, to democracy, to romanticism and to modern¬ 
ism" which are seen as the natural allies of humanism con¬ 
verted into enemies by humanism’s disloyalty to itself (R. B. 
Perry) 


The value outlook is bound to diverge from the barren posi- 
vism of real sciences. Best humanists may tolerate acceptance 
Of supernatural phenomena, clairvoyance, telepathy, spiritism, or 
ossi uty 0 miracles.® Also, arcane symbolic and philosophical 
interpretations are favored, however unreal they may become. 
Assumedly wojking “hard” stone brought to man the hard real- 
y pnnciple; grinding” of grain taught man to bear the daily 
a^uL'n of body "was an effort to establish 

mIISi " T « l^uman purpose" (L. 

become popular existential philosophizing may 

Genet had «:iinnftCA,u ^ Genet, because 

by choosing the crime anTpI^iSor-Tr 

his back that he awaits human ”***^"^ ** 

and pages of such grand nhu catastrophies”.' Pages 

my^cry ang soptarpo^K ^be 

diouly original thoughts \Td Jb' ''“ce. strikins, gran- 

“Shts and tdaas-whiah are causally least 
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important. For man his grand ideas 

the humanist thinkers readily accept th t d 

real things in bTen always dominated by 

passions".’' The theory of ethics has been a y . jial re- 

the “notion that our moral accepted in most 

hective acts".” Ideas as human 

value theories” —which makes the aicnemy 
capacities out of nothing, complete. humanists them- 

Above all, values are mysteries e There is no 

selves for whom they are the basis o eve science 

accepted theory or science of values. It P 
of values will evolve upon discoveries “mpa abk ‘o those 

N™.. o, EWdn, ..d to. “S ,1, 

for the rest of human P™'’'®'"® js „ot possible is that 

main arguments why science of va instance that 

values are different from facts. It is ar^ . „ ^^Jss or 

“goodness cannot be defined; it ^'™P’®- ’f'Jef Xs and 
sLtness" (G. E. Moore).” In truth, these as other values 

feelings can be perfectly understood, predict d and ^=omro 
as science requires, if their relative cau differentiation 

Goodness or yellowness can ^„,„lled. 

against opposites. Yellowness can P . j previous 
A grey object will appear yellow against a a jP 

experience of opposite, complementary 
low object loses its color in an environment ® 
yellow. Goodness is a satisfaction, that enve . ^ universal 

i a nonsatisfaction. It we were ready or jf^®; 

badness on the world we could produce Eoodna s ™ich as^ 

can make the world sublimely ^ ^s ^ o^^ course 
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excellent general theory of value, R. B. Perry tries to conform 
his notion of value with the scientific concepts of learning, habit, 
reflexes, instinct or unconscious reactions.® But these factors are 
causally weightless in human adjustment, which is determined 
by pleasure or releases and their conscious pursuit. Yet Perry 
excludes the pleasure concept and rather accepts cognitive fac¬ 
tors, generalizations, beliefs, habits of thought or the “cognitive 
environment’’.® The Interest, as the source of all value in his theory, 
then becomes almost an abstract factor. Thus “interest may be 
founded on truth and error.”® Consequently it does not matter if 
reality is or is not there. It matters decisively in real life, where 
exaggerated expectations or overenjoyed values bring the inner 
disvalues or disorders. But in most value theories idea, not drive, 
is the basis of value,*^ while in reality only the pleasure drive 
and its economy matter. 


In general, under the humanistic value outlook the goal of 
human existence and progress is the attainment of deeper inner 
values. The humanistic spokesmen have made it particularly 
clear that the quality of experience as opposed to its mere quan¬ 
tity is the goal. This general attitude is self-defeating as well as 
dangerous. No quality of experience can be increased without 
exactly equal opposite, negative quality. There is no way around 
this law, however absurd this may seem to man. Only the quantity 
0 detailed value-disvalue differentiations and of the learning 
pat ways left by them can be increased. The quantitative experi¬ 
ence or dreary, scientific knowledge, and the quantitative, tech- 
mra material world that corresponds to It, are the only pos- 
ahLr,r Knowledge, learning or 

as nns.iM •“ “’t'de as dreary or “shallow” 

the limitin' content can be formed out of 

the limited releases or inner values. 

become efforts to deepen value experiences 

“-'y '-<1 «> overadjustments, 
inner values the ""ost general or fundamental 

beau^or Sorl love, “identity", 

CSC satisfactions are nonspecific enough not 
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to be noticed as sources of 

factions, like overeating or use of narcotics, a 

“BuTfgeneral satisfaction, like -“f 

controls the secondary jpn^ent or freedom, one 

ioyments. Under the sense S, overenjoyment 

feels free to overcnjoy everything • , , iji-e jnsecur- 

of the general values leads to the "hcl th " econ- 

ity, emptiness, displeasure or sense j;;"eeded com- 

dary specific enjoyments are resort specific, con- 

pensations or supports for the value ee i ^foods, 
Crete enjoyments may include , releases through 

idleness or narcotics as well as Xe 

psychic overenjoyments, aggression, nate ^ disorders, 

results are physiotl, mental and socm 
caused by the vicious-circle, malignan 


Conclusion 

The humanistic thought, that values. ^Moreover, 

ture, is based on the direct logica bdieMn^ 
the values are viewed as the inner objects. Such 

experienced directly or as evaluations releases, 

feelings can be, ultimately, only ‘’’^eam ^jn,. 

But an organic satisfaction, value o restriction. Men 

out equal need as nonsatisfaction, ''have their greatest needs 
have their greatest values ^ without difficulty or 

or factual disvalues. A value that existence, has no 

restriction, like the breathing or undisturbed existence, 

value meaning. f..Unc or as results of 

The causal source of every value yet this simple 

cognitive differentiation, is its va “ gontraiy to the 

truth, of the relauve °^°PP“'‘® . well as to the natural 
very logic of the humanistic ’ ^^^ye from sources of 

human attitudes. Values are belie ,rary to causal facts, 

the same nature. This delusion, exactly contrary 
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prevents man from seeing the most important, causal side of 
his existence and reality. 

Value reactions determine all human behavior and capacities, 
everything men feel, want to do. or arc able to do. And the 
sources of the value reactions, physical or mental, are their un¬ 
suspected opposites. That is why there are no sciences of man. 
In fact, even the ultimate sources of the physical reality, of the 
first value of man, is its never suspected opposite. Hence the 
mystery about the fundamental causes in physics, or in the liv¬ 
ing process and genetic mechanisms. Man sees and extols only 
the values, never their unrecognizable opposites, the real sources 
of his world. 

If values or satisfactions are to derive from sources of the 


same nature, then all one has to do is to proceed from a satisfac¬ 
tion to more satisfactions. This would be perfectly easy for man. 
He always starts with a satisfaction and never wants anything 
but satisfactions. Since satisfactions or releases are also the direct 
sources of all capacities, the theorists are bound to arrive at 


easy solutions. Sure enough, nine tenths of the humanistic thought 
we dorninated by the emphasis that people should just adopt 
me positively felt values, like the warm and deeply gratifying 
ove, in order to attain all capacities and genuine satisfactions. 
The necessity of the equal negatively felt, infernal nonsatisfac- 
lons as needs or restrictions has never yet been mentioned. Of 
wurse even animals “know” or “understand” satisfactions per- 
fectly and adopt them without hesitation. 

alchemy becomes a danger because it encourages 
general inner values, like security or 
tions 3ll secondary, specific gratifica- 

in the overadjustments are increasing 

effective Fnnrfn^ ^1 makes the enjoyments prodigiously 

overadiustmente* ‘Incases, physical and mental, caused by 

of modem 

ders violent overenjoymenls we are plagued by disor- 

The^mt^riSs^^^ "on”. 

y revealed the irrational negative after- 
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effects of the positive 'ibef' 

learning of humanities. The which become 

ating man so that he can enjoy „ our logic- 

concrete gratifications and radira P satisfactions 

ally scientific and efficient age. By ry ^ , orcanic normalcy 

or releases alone men will exhaust ’ ™‘„tl S^verishment, 
and drive themselves deeper into functional impo 

stress, anxiety and alienation. „.rmissiveness are par- 

Such self-destructive liberalism and P"="“ „ost 
ticularly dangerous because they are p learned peo- 

learned groups, who control the modem «<=■ i„„er 

pie, brought up on the humani nature now want to 

values or fulfillment of one’s supported by the 

see these verities brought to ut . increase m 

experimental scientism which improvement in capa- 

satisfactions or releases brings im behavioral, educational, 

cities. Thus the liberalism in its ^^,y’’bggnnie the mark and 
cultural and political forms ha , « if man needed more 

goal of learnedness and scientific p • advance, he 

freedom, permissiveness o’’ ® possible progress, 

would long ago have reache technological or 

A dominant humanistic through impoverish- 

material progress has degra Actually the impoverishment 

ment of our inner value ei'P"'®” overenioyments which become 
is caused by overadjustments humanistic emphasis 

inevitable in the atmosphere " ss is merely used 

on value enjoyments. The ‘“'“"^fments. It is unten- 
as a means in attainment of his choices of his 

able to assume that man is . ^ms He is far too mtel- 

deepest, most significant value J ^ what the fun- 
ligent for that. He and satisfactory m- 

damental, ^^y he overenjoys them, and ends by 

ner values arc. That is wny 

suffering their impoverishment. 
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STILL AN alchemy 


Psychology is the key science ^Psychology can 

depends on the way the human mi human motivations 

supply the principles for refinement, through re- 

and capacities, for their enrichment releases. If i”®” 

strictive accumulation and channe mg o implement them, 
the power of motivations and the capa intents, which 

he L achieve anything in fulfillment ^ ^ ^eience, be- 

he never lacks. But psychology has not psychological 

cause it proceeds by a causal logic contrary P 

causaUty. . neral human belief 

In simplest terms, it proceeds by m s ^r^jeh. 

and “scientific” lo^c that positive pc ® . ’ j fgH past experi¬ 
ments in releases, come from simi ar p . pr satisfactions 

ences. The contrary is causally true, restrictions or 

can be enriched only by previous j, jj before the concepts 

needs which are nonsatisfactions (we ® positive capacity, 

of release and restriction). Every roo ‘''® exactly equal 

as release or satisfaction, has to e P gfiort. 

humanly most difiicult, restrictive, neg expected in modem 

In contrast, not effort but *e most valuable 

psychology to create the turns modem psy- 

capital in human adjustment. Tm According to the endless 
chology into a virtual modem alchemy. attains the posi- 

and complex modem psychologic restrictions or 

tive capacities not only by having having lived 

frustrations and needs or ,, experiences. Of course 

through more satisfactory, positive y 
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if this was true men would attain the most positive adjustments 
automatically, by enjoying themselves. 

In reality the central problem in psychology is why does man 
bring on himself all the negative reactions and disorders, that 
afflict or threaten everybody. Due to the opposite causation and 
its vicious-circle effects a person overenjoying positive experi¬ 
ences or pleasure releases ends by suffering the exactly opposite 
negative reactions. If the person uses all his powers and ingenuity 
to extend the overenjoyment, the opposite reactions emerge with 
equal intensity and “ingenuity”, against his will. 

As long as the opposite or relative causation is not understood, 
the only explanation seems to be that the person ingeniously 
acts againsts himself without knowing it. The Freudian Un¬ 
conscious is so widely accepted because there is no other way 
to explain the mystery. Actually the Freudian theory is an al- 
chemistic system of prescientific pcreonifications, of modem de¬ 
mons that, certainly, can explain everything. But this remains in 
modern psychology the only, desperately needed, explanation of 
why people react and feel, therefore behave, in ways they want 
least. ^ 


The advance of modem psychology becomes an advance in con¬ 
fusion. Because of its reversedly wrong, “scientific” causal logic, 
psyc o 0 ^ progresses, with colossal effort, away from everything 
a cou reveal the simple causal principles it needs to become 
Anw causa! laws are simple, but psy- 

simnif- f-!! vast and complex beyond bounds, with no 

confusinti The newest additions to the 

expounded i^all philosophical orientation,® 

tiaV “sen<titiv't ’• ^ ^^'**anistic, existential "human poten- 

proihes encounter” or transcendental meditation ap- 

sophical, inherentlv Tlch ^ humanistic and philo- 

on top * of tTif ^ f ■ value delusions is being added 

4 from the adherence to the 

sc.ent.Bc log.c and to the theories about the unconscious. 
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Naturally, if it is not understood that o°gJlmg 

squires equal hard opposite effort, gnow-how becomes 

mosr precious psychic capital by ^ . -.y for psychol- 

he hipest priority. Then it is a unique opp . oj how 

jgists to teach people the easiest “scientific” ex- 

to enjoy the positive capacities. For d^^^ shows to 

perimental observation the exercise o) or releases. 

be only pleasant — because they are sa i neEative ex- 

That they require exactly opposite, . gj their causal 

periences of restrictions, needs or ^ .^,5 ^ould recognize, 

sources, is the last thing modern psyc E „ngriences then 
The clear unfailing way to have the P°^'f^^rHere the 
seems to be to want them, °L^ies sophisticated and 

psychologists have as vast and '’“led ^^yg^gting “positive 
simple, as have the humanistic expe 

thinking”, acceptance of deeply L authority to state 

tion of hate and fear. Menninger has positive emo- 

simply how beneficial to mind and ea logically sim- 

tions, particularly love and hope. In . of love are the 
pie. The direct sources of the strongest em (he restric- 

natural sexual satisfactions or releases, c ^ blunder, 

tion of such releases or of the natura .g|,g([on,» which sup- 
perpetuated by our culture, religion an authorities sim- 

press enjoyments and natural pleasures. .ig,gssive system of 
ilatly deplore our cultural resttictions as a ^ himself’;’ or 
manacles and fetters which man has ^ . g^j church does 

point out that our education at / . gyr capacities of 

not make the slightest effort for developing 

enjoyment.’ cii^factions may be stress^ 

In other theories the enjoyment of ntisfaction of the basic 
in more recondite ways. Maslow sees ® hieher mental and 
needs as the precondition for -neriences” as sources 

cultural motivations. He also sees Modem psycholo^sls 

of harmonious personality is the easiest, 

may find even the satisfaction with se 
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egoistic gratification—as a way to improvement of mental life 
(C. Rogers).^'" Logically it may, indeed, seem that greater 
satisfaction with oneself, with what one is doing, is all that is 
needed for satisfactory motivations. 

The easiest way to have positive reactions is to use some 
stimulation, chemical, physical or psychological. When the first 
eSects of the mind-expanding drugs, particularly of LSD were 
reported, serious scientists predicted a beginning of a great era. 
Testifying before a Senate committee, Dr. R. H. Felix, then 
Director of the Institute of Mental Health, said that upon dis¬ 
covery of the right chemical or electric means for alteration of 


emotional states the possibilities will be unlimited and “wildest 
dreams are likely to be ultra conservative’*. Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg stated that discovery of such pharmaceuticals which emo¬ 
tionally change human personality would rank as one among 
the fifteen most revolutionary discoveries ever made.® 

The belief in the use of drugs, or similar direct means, for 
inCTease of human potentials has always been widely accepted 
Md remains strong.® Among its most famous apostles are Freud, 
wiuiam James. Bergson and Aldous Huxley. Various modem 
searches on use of chemical electric and other stimulants are 
, and constitute the main concrete efforts of 

Of course ail such efforts fail as 
mkino a! experimentally clearly pro- 

AU t'enoing; the story of LSD is a good exLple. 

opposite reactions, as 
Learnin, “ormal rate of releases or growth, 

vow prominent examples of the mme in- 

ore vast and varied *“'*ong m psychology. Such theories 

theory almost th. ” i remain, besides the psychoanalytic 

bchawor H^et oxpLations of 

sumption that bv tear,,- ' f! 'ftrnmg theories rest on the as- 
and behavior can h. '“sights and skills human capacities 

paintu, « - -over recognised that the 

•ions and nonSa" tio„s backgrounds, restric 

ment, which determm. ’ v source of release enrich- 

detcrmmes whether any behavior, including learn- 
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ing, is possible or impossible easy to^do'^ome- 

Leaming is viewed in its usual sense, if one doing 

thing, he ean do it with continuous ease and capa- 

1, m. T. to .hi. Wh I" « .p“n'. 

cities, evidently, amounts to an alchemy. All ^ 

to all conditioning that is held, by psychologists, to be the sam 

as the conditioning by which animals learn. feeling and 

The mystery of why people drive ^V^ntral ^oblem 

behaving in ways they clearly do not learned 

in learning theories as well. It looks as if P _j qj is 

his behavior in wrong ways, contrary to 8°° ^ about 

failing to learn the right ways. There are variou^ ,heir 
behavior disorders induced by ieaming or 

preference for experimental proof, psyc ° reactions 

to experiments on conditioning or learning .xocriments are 
or "neuroses” in animals. The best known such expenmen 
by Pavlov, N. R. F. Maier and Lidell. 

Actually, it is danger or P'“‘^ Jl confusing punishing 
learn to expect, as they are put th g reaction is not 

conditioning. Lidell himself recognize experi- 

anxiety but learned expectancy of danger. .of animals, 

mental “neuroses” can be induced by fear of 

with air blasts or high-pitched soun disorder or self- 

danger, in animal or man, is "f'®'' ® animal can learn or 
deepening neurosis. Not even the -actions by himself as 

be conditioned to increase his nega animats can be- 

man does in his behavior disord . condiUon is met 

have only in one, preset way. I P . jj 

on that way, the animal learns to av chooses from at 

In contrast, man has thousan s o danger or most 

every moment, and he takes t e pleasant ways, 

pleasure. Exactly because he can anxiety or neuroses 

he overenjoys Ihc satisfactions an . g which man also 

as attercflects. Of course there behavior disorders 

has no choice and has dangers of war, botn^ 

disappear under such condi * can never learn be¬ 

ings or even concentration camps. 
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havior disorders, neuroses and emotional or functional impover¬ 
ishment, which cause all the difficulties of life and health. Such 
disorders are unpleasant throughout, in their effects as well as 
in their immediate causes, which are forms of the release im¬ 
poverishment. Thus everything in these disorders is contrary to 
the pleasure drive which is the only force behind learning. 


Understandably, psychologists seek explanations in all kinds 
of more complex, secondary mechanisms of learning. Faulty 
generalization is often blamed. It is argued that by generalization 
from a negative past experience the negative reaction is ex¬ 
tended further and further, A person may be one day afraid to 
go on the subway, the next unable to take the surface car and 


later even become afraid to walk under a bridge (R. W. While) 
Similarly, psychologists may seek explanations in more com¬ 
plex concepts such as learning cues, signs, verbalizations or label¬ 
ings, and their assumed displacements.” Theories by best author¬ 
ities, Mowrer, DoUard and Miller, offer extensive, involved ex- 
p anations by such mechanisms.” Also frequent is the argument 
that ari initial negative effect or fright prevents the person from 
re earning Further, habit has been often accepted as explanation, 
particularly in the theories of Allport, Murphy and Woodworth. 

blamed incapacity to learn, “emotional 
stupidity’, reluctance to learn because of lack of positive ex- 

tious''Sudes.« 


tenllL'Tor sophisticated as they may be, are un- 

and seeks en ° reason that man always knows perfectly 

am as 'he positive reactions 

will use a re r’ "iisorders ate not. Nobody in the world 
«u Tto “=■ “ h-Wt to frighten him- 

reactions On th°' “"P’^sant negative or disordered 

increase the n^r “"‘”7’ ““ mechanisms are used tc 
cause the positiv^^cIi^lT^ opportunity. Exactly be. 

negative, disorder reactions overenjoyed the oppositt 

Habits "“"‘“"S become inevitable. 

and values bdnVmJ'nn^’ neater, easier enjoyments 

S opposite aftereffects which arc compensated 
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for and deepened by further desperate fixational ^course to the 

same enjoyments or values. The person becomes a 

habitual overenjoyed values, much as in neuroses, evniained 

may seem to have aequired the “functional autono ^ 

in the theory of Allport. As to the avoidance of eleam.ng bj^ 

cause of negative past experience, the relearning o -uroses.'' 

most intense and perfect in behavior disorders 

Moreover the pleasant positive emotions are a so i learn- 

leam. There can never be any incapacity to l«m, faulty leam^ 

ing, stupidity, or superstitious "automatically 

Uve reactions. These, when available, are y . 
and eagerly found and enjoyed, whatever the pas e 
Theories of learning or conditioning dominate 
Freudian psychology. But learning or conditioning 
tive reactions dirStly as indicated by the J^t, 

bound to lead to overenjoyments and their nega i jattJe 

In the practical cultural tradition, “learning is ’ 

ways of conditioning-different from the needs 

animals learn—that impose restrictions or frus destroy¬ 
er nonsatisfactions. The logical education 

ing this tradition. This is happening in all he , i,ehaviorist 
to medicine, and is helped by most approaches, , 

advocacy of easy, satisfying mass conditioning, exp 
ner,' to the liberalism of modern humanistic re o 
The same alchemistic causal logic governs t leon 

son. Wens and fecliniqwes as means of adjustmen . 

niques used in exact sciences are so success “ ’ , j fije 

analyzing and controlling behavior is often rec rational 

person is to gain information, make analysts, deci- 

evaluations about his behavior, then carry ou skills, and 

sions.’’* Understanding, insight, j involved, for- 

information ate seen as decisive factors. se recent mod- 

mulistic techniques is the basis of the • croup en- 

em approaches, like the Human Potentia °,f_iaing'. Here the 
counter, transaction analysis and sensitivity ritualistic 

human potentials ate expected to be creat £ -r release 
or directly satisfying performances, having sy 

functions. 
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This amounts to pure alchemy, but it rests on the most author¬ 
itative psychological theories, particularly of Gestalt psychology, 
Field theories and Behaviorism, as well as the Humanistic psy¬ 
chology. Gestalt psychologists and therapists have always main¬ 
tained that new, greater causal wholes can be created by mere 
combination of forms. The Field theories share the Gestaltist 


beliefs in the creative function of configuration or mere direc¬ 
tion of forces. But even Behaviorism, whicli remains the central 
theory in psychology, is supporting the belief in mere techniques. 
It is not the emotional or release weight but merely the tech¬ 
niques of conditioning that are expected to create and control 
behavior.® The great advocates of practical behaviorism, Eysenck 
or Skinner, offer only the best, most operant forms of condi¬ 
tioning, without any regard to the “mentalislic” emotional or 
release weight and to economy of releases.*-*® 

Mere cognitive factors are accepted as decisive in various 
ones, partieulatiy those about Self, Identity and Alienation, 
om a collection of authoritative views on The Self in Social 
fh* “sell’’ is a cognitive product, 
nf « knowledge of self, differentiation of meanings 

station’ of interpretation of information about self, tran- 

DODular moH^ meanings” and “self-conception".* The very 
same co concepts of Identity and Alienation are of the 

loss of o nature. Alienation results from 

processes* It fc t ef through the same cognitive or ideational 
now dominate theories of cognitive consistency 

frel»rusef' ^obably the most 

a.tpoft“« are viewed 

of ViLr H ?ra^ I"' “'abrated logotherapy 

insights are conside’ri-a . ” “-aaning of life and existential 

existential psychology claims aapanding 

being are causes of nsvrtiM * concerns about being and non- 
become matters o 2 I ®*”! Even love and will 

monic principle, IntentiMal^f^ mterpretatlons about Eros, Dai- 
May).*o Cleaning and Consciousness (R. 
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All theories about Ideas and 

causes are alchemislic. Ideas are easy change com- 

logically. Everybody knows Itow our ' governed by 

pletely with our feelings. But feeling P •’■scientifically”, 
the paradox of opposite causation, makes no s 
Psychologists are left only with the i jjeas grow 

they find in the minds of the .j^asons” for what they 

from the compulsive need of men to fi psychologists do. 

feel, whieh they causally understand as 

Yet most of the practical ^“^strand the per- 

change of reasons and ideas P^ discission or book on 

sons they want to help. The gist of , p£ how rationally 

adjustment becomes providing the oositive behavior, 

desirable and satisfactory it is to a °P . ^ are aimed at 

All the analyses, counseling and B'[°yP irrational, and un- 
ereation of new insights for avoiding the irrationa, 

pleasant, negative behavior. assumed to 

Conflicts as causes, of disorders an between “ap- 

arise from difficulties of choice or E. Miller) •“ 

proach” and "avoidance” in . making cannot possibly 

Here the choice, evaluation or dec; a cognitive, 

amount to weighty ®"'°donal expeii or the course 

short-lasting decision, preceding processes of rea- 

of experiences. All such conflicts can tejny 
soning. Surely, “conflict” is knows perfeidly 

difficuUy of choosing or what is pleasant, saUs- 

which course 'of behavior be wanU J 
factory or normal. Exaclly bec«»« oy 

any,Is unpieasan, «bc real and continuous, 

ment deepens into a is 

scU-dccpcning “connicl . resulting from fooh^ a - 

Abnormal behavior “in .he classic theories o' 

sumptions or niisM oi ^pjained as incapactti» ^ ^nrity 
Alfred Adler himself for not ^ulhori- 

tics, the person foous" y 
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nation of neurosis”; or he “clings to his fear or other malad¬ 
justment in spite of its inconvenience . . . because It means 
something for his personality” (A. H. Maslow, R. S. Wood- 
worth).*^ There arc many theories about people clinging to 
their maladjustivc habits because of misconceptions. In tnith, 
neuroses and fixations become traps because negative reactions, 
resulting from overenjoyments, arc compensated for by the same, 
nearest, easiest enjoyments. 

Reasons, insights, understanding, learning and discovery of 
truths are psychologically as weightless as rationalizations. So 
are rational faults, miscalculations or lack of reason. The posi¬ 
tive behavior depends on availability of satisiactions or releases, 
which man always understands perfectly. The alternative to rea¬ 
sons as causes is the unconscious causation, in modem psychology. 
We shall see later the purely alchemistic nature of the psychology 
of the Unconscious. But even in the ordinary, conscious causa¬ 
tion, psychologists find that “life may be built on foundation 
of a few significant events” (G. Murphy).®* Psychologists accept 
what analyses of the minds of people reveal. People always ex¬ 
plain their motivations by some singular ideationally grand or 
“significant” reason, while the simple but paradoxical release 
causation is not suspected. If reasons or insights yvere decisive, 
the world could be reformed by a good lecture. 

In sum, everything shows modem psychology to be alchemistic 
in the sense that the weightiest potentials are expected to derive 
from easy, positively fell experiences; or from mere learning 
and conditioning without regard to any emotional opposite 
equivalent; or from ideas, reason and insights; as well as from 
the totally weightless unconscious causes. 

fmitaiioR of “Scientwm”, the Netc Scholasticism 

A few centuries ago men were as intelligent as we are and 
as eager to be scientific. They followed the authoritative science 
of their time, the philosophical learning, and built complex, scien¬ 
tifically sophisticated disciplines. But philosophy disdained the 
simple facts of physical reality and was not restricted by con¬ 
sideration of physical laws. Sinularly, modem psychology rejects 
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deal with them in terms of feelings or pleasure you account for 
all of them in the virtually miraculous integrated way pleasure 
works. In contrast, experiments neither could nor are intended 
to take into account such myriad iactors. But an experiment that 
does not account for most of the determining factors involved 
is useless, to say the least. 

Even a more critical fallacy of experiraentalism is the direct 
causal logic which is right for physical sciences but completely 
misleading for behavior, determined by value reactions. Every 
experiment proves that directly added release or satisfaction in¬ 
creases motivations and capadties, whereas in fact it exhausts 
them and if continued leads to abnormality. Conversely, experi¬ 
ments or clinical observations show that restriction is the direct 


cause of negative reactions, release impoverishment or disorders, 
while actually it counteracts them by accumulating the release 
potentials. The forms of causal dependence of releases or satis¬ 
factions on their opposites, restrictions and needs or nonsatisfac- 
ttons. are endlessly varied. Still, they determine all behavior or 
values, and the experimenter has to deal with them in one way 
or another —under the wrong logic and methods. 

e roore complex it all becomes, the more strictly the experi¬ 
menter holds to the direct “scientiBc’' logic. And it does be- 
complex as the wrong causal logic is 
^ ®^pcrimenter uses the direct causal logic and 
fie-! he observes, registers, calculates, veri- 

tion^ conclusions about. But in value reac- 

subtractlnp^r ^ value, like satisfaction, decreases it, and 
—oppo.. value, .ike need or 
tinguishes their potential. ^ satisfactions ex- 

to limit thrift ** scientific experimenters have 

reactions Thesp^ti ° studying simplified physiologic and animal 
v“rexpe^„ ' r! ''="■ •>'= n-yriad reality ot 

iKsly multiule vai automatic that the end- 

do -erse logic 

aperimenuUon with “ittv ^ method-centered 

with ,tty-b.tty tacts", or an “addiction to ma- 
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.. . j- Allnort'^ Thus to have a 
chines, rats and infants , in words o ’ „we and incon- 

real experimental science, free of t e o/; value ex- 

sistent value factors, the experimentalists ex¬ 
periences, the whole conscious life, w ic . act with- 

periences. The Subjects might as well be un 
out consciousness as animals do. conscious, scien- 

Since psychological Ufe is where real psy- 

tists may find that modem psych ^ . consistent as long 

chology should begin.--Experiments r mammons. 

as they are not extended beyond the ,nve also 

siologic and animal reactions. Ac y ^o long 

evolved throu^ value processes, u species, that 

and permanently established, during ev experimcn- 

no tLporary value influences can « them^ l 

„u„ .i, i, pw——“““ 

one can operate a machine by P . ,, work. If tbe expen- 

to the forces and “e=banistns » jo ,his way, he is like 
mentalist intends to deal "'‘•b .hine by merely changing 

a man expecting to reconstru a external response 

around the buttons and switches. determine the 

that determine behavior, but inner 

responses. . jnner value causation can be- 

Only through concepts of th ^^^^^-gcally. Whether it is the 
havior be dealt with ,„ponding to musk or man fol- 

mouse fearing the cat, the dwr P ^ ^ past.de- 

lowing the human perfectly “understood” thrOTgh 

termined inner value accepted as relevant in ex^n- 

feeling, but neither Er^P“b'' ^criences explain why an ani^. 
meats. The causal past va^,_ ^ P^^_^ approaching in a rar^^e 
a lion, docs not even s« active value notions wherever 

experimenter hirnseU ^ pu„ly experimentally, a 

ca^al understanding is B ^ it is expecung a threat 

respond with the same agitai 

or a gratification. j:n„enl reactions may appear expen- 

cr^sally cornplr'cly responses, m^an- 

mentally to co,uu,/J^ „me btain w^ves. At 

isms, or most 
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every stage of a study of behavior the causal understanding is sup¬ 
plied by insights about the value reactions, while the pure experi¬ 
ment in itself can add only meaningless bits of information. The 
strict experimenter is like the reporter who, in his assignment to 
cover a complex political conference, refuses to go into the con¬ 
ference room and gathers his information from noises he hears 
outside. 


The paramount fact is that psycholo^cal life is a conscious 
activity and that consciousness consists of value experiences, 
obeying their paradoxical causal logic and graspable, in their 
myriad complexity, through simple feelings, but never through 
experiments. The scientific experimentalism is adopted from 
physical sciences. If physicists could see what goes on inside 
matter they would never use experiments. But in the psychological 
world, of conscious values, a person cannot help seeing what 
goes Inside him, even when he badly wants to ignore it. In 
physical sciences experimentation leads to successes because the 
causal connections there are perfectly clear, and not subject to 
an unthinkable causal logic. The reverse is true in psychology. 

el ecause experiments have led to success in physical 
sciOTCW, psychologists assume that through mere continuation 
with the experimentation, even wihout a causal theory, a psy- 
chological science will be established. But as J. B. Conant shows, 
“empiricism” leads modern psychology 
tolT “d contusion- The 

™olo^ I «P«™=ntation is colossal; and the laws of psy- 
suei u;ivL”i Yet the discovery of 

ever Strict ° ‘s more remote than 

can only add to tte '*f experimentalism 

all kinds oTthM'riS'Ta’s invoked by 

of our age In general become here a dangerous blunder 

tific" fallacy that "■= '"■nran and ‘‘scicn- 

prove rea„1„:ror ;oUnt‘iain? j ™- 

jusUve “improvements" Modern men sutler from overad- 
Provemenu that malignantly turn into selt-deepening 
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exhaustion and functional impovCTis theorists and 

field of adjustment and health. Bu a observations the 

experts prove by experiments and theories 

positive immediate improvement e ^ 

thereon. , , .f catisfaction or re- 

Since the real causation, the recognized, there are 

lease on equal need or restriction, Pndlessly numerous, 

no scientific criteria “^JorTincreasingly advanced 

varied and conflicting theories ar K.cnme by condemning 

and proved. The more erroneous t ey o'roofs to support 

restrictions, the better are the expenme It is 

them. Even the Xle, restrictive, cultural tra- 

clearly erroneous to condemn tn niodem scientism is 

dition, but that is xvhat the experimental modem 

implicitly doing. . _„„.ciinnine “scientific” imi- 

Now we may look briefly atJhe^ Jholasticism-in the main 
tation—comparable to the loro 
schools of psychology. 

. „ 1 „ -‘scientific” psychological school 
Behaviorism. The most are behaviorists. though 

is behaviorism; and most P®!''' considered as members o 

now psychologists do not i ® failures and controversies, 

psychological schools,*' discre i experimental methods 

Behaviorism started by _ as the very basis of scien- 

with their logic of physical scjenc^ behavior 

tism in psychology.” Conscquenlly.^^^^^.^^j^^^^_ ad m 

that can be separated out o responses, become the re- 

experiment, notably •'j® ® ' -jbe endless interactions that con 
levant factors in psychology- ,ad wholes of feehnp or o 

stitute the living reactions as P atomism and 

“mental" experiences arc sciences but completely crippling 

physiealism. useful m P^^* mental wholes, the comc.ons 

in psychology, where ^"'^J ^iy'sSevant. As we saw. physically 
leelings and “"aXr r«ponse. activity or even gaWanm 

the same form of ^ completely dilTcrcnt. even opposite causal 
skin response may 

significance. ,bc behaviorist use of the direct cxperi- 

Equally cnppuofi 
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mental logic and mathematics which give more value upon addi 
tion and less upon subtraction, or addition of opposite value. 
The exactly reverse logic applies to value reactions, which dC' 
termine all behavior. The goal of behaviorism as a true cxperi 
mental scientism is to establish the experimentally logical rela 
tionships between stimuli and responses and thus to arrive at 
empirical laws. As Waston, the founder of behaviorism stated, 
even the behavior of a nation could be predicted by finding out 
the stimuli it has been exposed to. 

In truth, a people or an individual exposed to strong stimula¬ 
tion ceases to respond to it, so that when the stimulation has 
reached the fullest extent or become omnipresent it psychologic- 
a y does not even exist any more. Behaviorists had to resort 
mcreasmgly to a new concept, the intervening variable." But it 
had to be left deliberately undefined, to permit “explanations” 
e unpre ictable, actually paradoxical, background causation. 

intervening variables do not explain 

''’«y no foo'oo' 

or ,ha. they cnnot be 

arDroach°tw *° '’o ^ olrar and simple scientific 

causal laws H'™" sciences are founded on 

and effects observations of relations of causes 

servafion of e?"’'''•'ods of just such ob- 
rrpo^ses .^P=o«oaIly. of the stimuU and 

chologists to hehf'” scientism has attracted most psy- 

tmly gigantic ef[orMnTOted^j'„M.“'' 

an endless comnif. •» . ^ scientism has produced only 

Pic. n^arSa;‘L"''’AU '>■= 

havioristic approaches hav<- logically failproof be- 

theory" of Hull atminff “uniformity 

jective relation theory of probability and ob- 

ism; various method-; nf the descriptive behavior- 

as mathematical, vectorialanalyses; as well 
of such clearly “scientific” u '”?°\°Sical theories." Every one 
logically given the ?fmn/ °®**®''‘Orist approaches should have 

an added complexir 
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We may mention the main schoolmen 

haviorists that make them compara ® Behaviorists could 

not daring to “look into the homes mouth ^Ben 
not recognize mental images, feelings, c 

experiences, by which we simple form of 

construe emotions as visceral re reason is that 

speech consisting of movements f,rain responses 

the endlessly multiple processes conscious and 

are experimentally ungraspable 

all living experiences. . vpi,nvior. 

o. ,h= •> irfrr. 

i,Ba,dd,o.«=OinlK ..mf" “ ; ,1, g„„ot 

hind learning, though it is a^pw s^ch 

psychologists, like Pavlov or o educator. Mere fee- 

force by every animal tramer j.,jrjnining by behaviorists, 
quency of behavior was accep „o,v,:ng extinguishes learning 
instead of the satisfaction, t j , rewarded by satis- 

better than frequency of behavior that 

faction or pleasure. onnoeived by be- 

Further, the educational “"^^^efl^exes, and not of the 
haviorists as a conditioning o ^ simple values we 

experimentally ungraspabl y ^ i,y Watson, he showed 
live by. In the . L fear objects by being fright- 

that infants could be con i lo conditioning chil- 

ened with noise. He P™' become anything—doctors an 

dren could be brough P , imth, this kind of condi- 
laivyers, or beggars farce. As the vast complex 

tioning would be a se growth he would evolve rather 

values take over during * counteracting such silly m- 

particularly strong i„g.. noise. But behaviorists had to 

terferences as the g values, mental life, 

refuse to look ‘'’'^"rrmining realities, and the real objects 
pleasure, which are 
of condilionloS- 

^ _ nre growth of Gestalt psjshology. the 

Gestalt psychological school, is easily under- 

second most »» i 
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standable. The logical scientific and bchaviorist assumptions col* 
lapse upon the Gestaltist proofs that no object or stimulus has a 
logical constancy and that its meaning or value depends on the 
whole of which it is part. In effect, the Gestaltist proofs arc un¬ 
intended discoveries of the relativity of values and meanings, of 
their dependence on the surrounding values they are related with. 
Gestalt means configuration, and relation is recognized as its 
determining characteristic.***^* 

The main discoveries of Gestaltists are the visual illusions. 
Actually these are due to the relativity of perceived values. A 
shorter when placed along a much longer line. A 
smaller amidst great circles; or an angle narrower 
slanfpH ■ ^ drawn through a stretch of lines 

Anv irection appears slanted in the opposite direction. 

XeT cSIh T''** •“ 'h' distortions 

people find fhp'r k ^ *^*’.^"* uniformly slanted in one way, 
As to other senL ° T slanted in the opposite way. 

jects uniformly Hi«t *** ^PPnsite. After touching ob- 

iects to be di!fortM iithr s'raight ob- 

tight in one key annears A note in a melody, 

in a lower key. One smell.'f sounded 

in musty ait- finds a food stronger after he has been 

warmth stronger wL^ os feels 

gone beyond the illusions™f* *^“’'*’dsts have not 

realized that “4a -sZ' Perception. They have not 

tion, in the fields of variouT« ’ opposite causa- 

disorders. feelings, become psychological 

tha?St“br4/n4rJ"“fc" f^?'>™od by the Gestaltists 
that evaluations are arrived at hv The rule 

part of relative causation Th/ “tided; it is 

prongs extended at the end. ^ i-"’ '''° ®dueIler-Lyer illusion, 
because the relating proel. “ T !>'= seem longer, 
•■0": The relative caL^lr*' .dl^“«°" °f its prolonga- 


relative causatm,, «! — or us prolonga- 

oscillations in perception pointed” 'be afterimages and 

• P”"’"d ™' by Gestaltists togetL with 
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the illusions. Afterimage is, evidently, the opposite aftereffect 
of an excessive or “exaggerated” sensory experience. 

The oscillation of perception reveals ‘"e unportam fact thj 

even ideational meanings are subject to a er could be 

ultimately consist of value processes. A drawing that could b 

seen equally well as a rabbit’s head 

head tLed right, oscillates in your perception. 'e 

tinue viewing iras a rabbit’s head it f 

head. Here The “exaggeration” consists of the ««^t.on of^only 

one meaning to something that has an equ^^y^ 

ing. This “exaggeration is inevitable 

nance”, familiarity, proximity, s^ilanty, sym ^^p,riences 

self-organization can be explained by biolOEical and cul- 

are relations dominated by value ‘ ^ by value pheno- 

tural.« All Gestaltist discoveries can be exp j,ad ,o 

mena and their simple relative causa lo . g percep- 

formulate hundreds of laws, “^b^ther it is that of 

tion they studied. Moreover, every > essence 

Renaissance or of an apple, becomes is any “individ- 

irreducible to any other simpler aws. is the reason of 

nal and characteristic entity” and its esse 

its existence” (K. Koffka, 'hundreds of laws and number- 
Obviously a system that as rather requires a human¬ 
less “essences” can not be scienti a- jjjjiir, theorists of 

like purposeful creator. Sure en j,ysical idealism. K. 

Gestalt psychology have . -xplained by mere chaos , 

Koffka holds that the Gestalt ‘ can ..g ^ that all events are 

and he turns against positivism 5 ,555 purely factual. _ 

equally unintelligible, i^ational, „ WoM 

W. Koehler expounds, in his book meanings m- 

0 / Facts, a transcendental theory “wT 

herent in the physical world ,hat sue 1 

as our mental experiences. thinking of scienc , 

go against the whole 4..« 

therefore “should be tume n 
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This reveals the central fallaQ^ of Gestalt psychology. The 
Gestaltists have discovered the strange, relative phenomena of 
perception but, failing to recognize the simple law of value re¬ 
lativity that explains them, have to postulate principles, laws 
and Gestalt essences for each one of them. This evidently re¬ 
quires a Mind operating behind the phenomena. The point is 
that every one of the Gestalts or Gestalt principles — actually 
phenomena of relativity' — presents its own peculiar meaning, 
sense or value. There is an explanation of how this can happen 
without a Mind behind the perceived world. The explanation is 
the imnd of the perceiver with its strange relative, varied value 
ructions. This requires thinking in terms of the endless living, 
adaptive and evolurtonary value world, still explainable mechan- 
is ica y y t e organic persistence or preservation of sameness, 
from whch the law of relative causality derives. 

nonexperiraental, “mentalistic” terms. They 
sciences wh- t o/ experimental physical 

S thfira 'r ■ ° Of as weU as 

relative eauci’ "''r* Processes, governed by the historical or 
chance hmi gravity of water does not 

have been esnr "'i Gestaltists 

lions and evri 'a- ^ ro purely physical explana- 

cxplanafen““rotion. ^ey have sought 

ilar in the brain^aml purely physical constructs sim- 

In brief Gelu 

scientism, excluded ^aTm^enM unquestioning imitation of 
'0 relcr to T '■"'“= ooncepts. therefore had 

distinct basic meanineiul idealism to explain the 

aod of coTnttes Ge± “• “f every Gestalt 

value causation that cxnlahl^””u''n simple law of relative 
could never be thouchi of fi*'' strange Gestalt phenomena 
Field .Sort me nan r ‘Scientists". 

Gestalt are intcrchanEeable” * ' ffcstalt psychology; Field and 
theorist, was a SaS' Ro’O 

historical causality •• ihouvli" ^rong opponent of the view of 
ainy. though such causality underlies his main 
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experimentsIn general, the because anything can 

venient theory. It permits “sy exp . ^ 

be construed as a Gestalt; and y determinants, 

not he further explained or reduced ,ter than its 

Since a Gestalt can produce values . main 

constituting elements, the Gestalt 

sources of support for the modern a expected from 

In the Gestalt therapy changes m food, con- 

formulistic acts, like chewing and swa 

centrating on an object, ^ treatment are based 

creasing practices in the vein o ritualistic performances 

on beliefs in formulistic, symbolic ^ 

supported by the theory of Gestalt psychology. 

Other Schools. The association^ 

ism, functionalism, rui. ^ay of looking at the 

-proceeded in the ^Tnot exclude the con- 

psychological phenomena direct^. i n y constitute the psycho- 
scious “mentalistic” experiences, .nv-we that psychology 

logical life.« For them “it was “""cVcrien«s”.» The 
should be unconcerned about inner sensations, feeUngs, 

best early psychologists saw t e co jjie fields of 

thoughts, impressions or the ; .^vas, properly, viewed 

their study." The nonconscious beha failed, to 

as belonging in biology." But t e rejected. The reverse 

such an extent that everything 'V -onscious phenomena and 
approach was adopted, to exc u ^ .j„cn,aUy scientific ways 
to deal with behavior only m approaches did not 

of the exact, physical sciences. ^aal with 

make conspicuous mistakes, b 

psychologicaily relevant matters. important and 

The mistakes that the oWer schods .masons were 

led to unsolvable contradictions. failure to see the most 

the use of the WTong causal logic m . as well imitated 
important causal factors. The adopting l^he 

without questioning the trom-Iike or of positive 

“scientific“ causal logic of bke^mes-from t 
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reactions originating from positive experiences. This was easy 
because the humanistic thought was also turning scientific and 
rejecting the old restrictive beliefs. Anyway, the theories of the 
old schools, including those of associationism and parallelism, 
were based on the assumptions that all experiences, ideas and 
reactions originate from similar or kindred experiences and back¬ 
grounds.”*'^ 


But a closer look and experimentation showed that there was 
no such causal relation of kindred or similar experiences. Such 
experimental results were obtained: by Binet on solving of prob- 
lems; by Kuelpe on the process of volition; by Marbe on form- 
of judgements; by Ach on making of decisions; by Watt and 
Messer on preparing for response; by Thorndike, Mueller, and 
bchumann on “the will to learn”; and by Woodworth on the 
perceptual reactions.”'- Some of these, and other psychologists, 
belonging to the Wuerzburg school, showed that solutions, an- 
tb# almost automatically, after 

bnUMf IT c preparation, “set” or “task” had been 

corresponding 

Dlanatinn. accumulated. Of course ex- 

thouohr or opposite or relative causality were not 

the Unenn ■ ° 'J'' niystilications of the Freudian theory on 

tuaf dto" I" “y “vent, the 

wem ttirCo °r '°" '>y *e old schools 

proven to be untni*” m' P*y“*'°'°8‘cul. conscious life, was 
chology, a little carefu/ei““'’y P*y 
the beliefs of centuries. "as enough to shatter 

■‘scientific’' rausaUoEic but the wrong, 

in psychological life Unrl important causal factors 

sour4 of®p“;i|;'': V" „ ’’™.«'“«ve view, the real causal 

were never suspected Ttn.'™'’ negative value opposites, 
tors, like the pleasnr. 'mportant, universal causal fac- 

they' atTunTve^alTmd’"^' 
existent or meanincless Th. ordinary as to appear non- 
ongleAs, The most fundamental satisfactions and 
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needs, of growth, security 

ditioning, were overlooked to fail. The turn 

Thus the early schools ' 5, then led to physicalism 

toward pure scientism of physica scie ^ the fallacies 

and atomism. This has, ""y- “^Int of living reaction 
and rather set back P®yf’'°'°f' “. , sciences has been equally 
Opposition to this n^hology offers only endless 

Strong and extensive; modern p y 

controversies on its basic '"sighK^ adopted inner drives and 
The "dynamic" psychologies have P 
purposes as determinants of be avi • jjj discussed 

the claimed founder of .Pf fn behavior, was 

later. The Hormic School stressing P psychology more 

founded by McDougall who wan Human purposes 

than experimentation with thou^ McDougall re- 

were seen as determined by are Iheir “cores” 

cognized that the driving forces behind instmc^ 
governed by pleasantness and unp ea ^ therefore could 

But the hormists too wanted to instincts, be- 

not accept pleasantness as ^ , physical mechanisms, 

cause these can be conceived m coughing or laugh- 

Thus they adopted such 'nsln*'*® gonsOTcd. Then, to cover 
ing which can be almost mrehani IJ instincts as ac- 

all human behavior, homusts . But such “in¬ 
quisitiveness, constructiveness or conditioned psycho- 

stincts” rather explain how the Nature’s instincts as pur- 
logist thinks, not how '""'juffct the organism has only 

poses are brutally simple and fe . > other hand, na- 

one purpose, to conse^e ^““eniessly many even for the 
wre’s instincts as mechanisms , countless mechanisms 

tiniest function. When a cat stalks ’ glands and nerves 

of sense perception, muscles, organ . instincts thus 

take part. The hormic psycho ogy a ^ explain nothing 

become useless tributes to “scientism 

of the psychological, organic even dangerously 

All "dynamic” theories growth or releases, 

erroneous because they deal with dnses. g 
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which have the effect of leading to exhaustion and impoverish¬ 
ment upon direct increase or improvement. 

The atomism and physicalism of psychological scientism has 
been particularly opposed by the organismic and personalistic 
theories which have turned back to what is relevant and im¬ 
portant in psycholo^cal life. But again this has led only to 
more important mistakes. For instance, the organismic approach 
of Adolf Meyer has had lasting influence on modem psychiatry,^' 
and has contributed more than any other to the perpetuation 
of the logic that negative reactions originate from negatively 
felt backgrounds. The organismic psychology has been a great 
support for psychosomatics, which has extended to the fields of 
physical health the dangerous fallacy of the direct release im¬ 
provement logic. The personalistic psychology has played a sim- 
ar role. It stresses what is characteristic or “salient” in per¬ 
sona ity. But the most salient traits in one’s behavior derive from 
exact opposites in his causal makeup. The person with the most 
saien traits of insecurity is the one whose personality has been 
foimed under greatest security or overprotection. 

ins y t e most recent, humanistic trends in psychology rep- 
i^ent a strong opposition to the imitation of physical sciences, 
ir mam emphasis is on values, human nature, personal value 
‘•’’t hBnianisUc, existential and phe- 

sunnnrtwt^^ '"Sights. This humanistic orientation, originally 
Burantal —G- W. Allport. J. F. T. 

—is now ra—' Murray, and C. R. Rogers'* 

poiL and vTZ ™ humanistic view- 

relative or oonos't physicalism if the 

ant: tS" X" delulrthm "a" ^ 

manent obstacles to all causal understanding 


The Freudian Ure: The Only ExpJannlion 
nnd Pure Alchemy 


does a person bring on himsdf ^ Psychology is why 

tlons he wants least If »>>- /negative feelings and reac- 

• “ or opposite causation is un- 
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derstood it is clear that any °P‘ 

drugs or by psychological behavi^^^ As a 

posite feelings, which determine all . pgics tries to avoid 

person with neurotic or °vcrcn,oymem tendenc.es^^^^^ 
such aftereffects, by further overenj intensify them 

ative aftereffects in a vicious-circle "'“y overenjoyment 

to any degree. Thus as ‘ opposite feelings and 

become more intense and ingcni . ; ^^„uity. It may seem 

reactions emerge with equal y * ^on is acting against 

as if a sVcillful scheming agency within the person 

him. Then the Freudian 

against him, seems to be the 0 "’y ^ ^ prescientific personifi- 

Actually the w naturrily can explain any- 

cation, as were gods and devils, ^ dangerous belief be- 

thing. Moreover. Freudianism becom ^hich always 

cause it exacerbates the rejection of restricuon 

appear as direct causes of ,. -i-ni is a pure alchemy, 

the usual causal logic. Above “ ’ ' j psychic effects, emo- 
It is built on the assumption that ^ ^ experiences, which 

tions and potentials derive from un extent something 

by their very definition are never felt; for 

is felt it has to be conscious. ... .hat unconscious be- 

Let us make it clear, at the e^^ jo what 

havior is frequent and important. jio conscious about 

is pleasant, often without being or . 50 ns, In extreme cases, 

it. We rather rationalize or invent ou ' consciousness 

as in the “hysteric” reactions, one raay 3 ^ all this 

to the point of sinking into , j,ations as day is fro™ 

is as different from the Freudian explanati 

ni^t. , -v,. nerson himself, not any 

In all such behavior it is always P pleasures, 

separate agency inside him, w ° unpleasant reahza- 

which are always conscious, or ex^ pleasant. Without excep¬ 
tions lor the sake of what is ^ /award continuance 

tion such unconscious behavior is consciously enjoyed, 

of satisfactions, releases or jo a separate agency m 

In contrast, the Freudian bringing him the mos 

side the person, working against him ana 
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unpleasant, horrible or tormenting realizations and conflicts. More¬ 
over, this is supposedly happening on the unconscious, deeper 
natural level, which is dominated by pleasure alone, and to which 
we drift in the usual unconscious behavior in order to have more 
unhindered, conflict-free pleasant experiences. 

The fallacy of Freud of not distinguishing between pleasure 
and torment—between black and white — is clear from the very 
case with which the psychoanalysis started. The girl treated by 
Breuer and Freud was induced through hypnosis to recall the 
tormenting realizations she had repressed or refused to live 
through. After she was thus forced to live them through fully, 
with corresponding tormenting emotional upheavaF or “ca¬ 
tharsis , her hysteria reactions disappeared. In all disorders the 
cause is the distortions resulting from excessive striving for plea¬ 
sure or avoidance of displeasure. When the distortion is corrected, 
as by^ forcing the avoided tormenting experiences on the hysteric, 
the disorder is gone; restriction of pleasure releases has the same 
effect. 


But the Freudian theory accepts the exact reverse as true. 
The deepest natural instinctive pleasures are assumed to be 
repressed, and release of pleasure or removal of restrictions, be- 
comes the goal of therapy. We shall explain later how Freud 
an c m this blunder by taking the hysteric reactions as 
examples for all disorders. The end result was the absurdity of 
or kill themselves against their 
for . * ^ against the deepest natural unconscious drives 

d^Ink^S ? T ^«*f-Preservation. Further, the Frcu- 
rcstriction^ nf f *^*^1 ^aneerous attitudes and beliefs that 
and that causes of insanity or disease 

ticalihy, nomal "life.' should be the goals of 

tio?a„r™e"i™f°? « the central inven- 

iJcLS eve^ «-cory, since il 

needed In all nrcscie'nrr “ desperately 

endlessly various effeej'ts a*n"' h"””' ““a 

spirit, oilers complete “S'"'- 8°^ 

-Piete explanations. The Freudian Unconscious is 
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always an agent who reflects, the 

elusions, as well as plots and contro s i complex, 

most important psychoanalytic he desires the 

It requires that the Unconscious s 

mother, but is ashamed or afraid to a » projection 

fore hates the father and J'-:,-ol L'o^tions. 

starts fearing him, ^^hile the person has not 

maneuvers or adjustments of bcha . 

the slightest idea about this weird wor * , death in- 

The same applies to all , x libido attachments, 

stinct or Thanatos, Eros, castration “-"P'"* Under the 

erotization, sublimation or any uncon self-punishment 

death instinct the Unconscious seeks all Jp„so„ in 

or “suicides” in ways so ingenious t a ^i mechanism 

his most careful efforts to avoid ® ‘.y pnseious makes the 

of sublimation and symbolization fgees^ 

person work for money ompensation for suppressed 

or turns him into a spendthrift i P nerson may be only a 
excretion.- Any effort or 8°“’ unconscious for some 

substitution skillfully directed y function repressed m 

sexual desire, phallic wish, or 

childhood.®® . j ^ or<. ncceoted as elaborate 

The endless symptoms in disor “ out by the 

reactions or readjustments , (-onllicts lived through 

Unconscious, or as expression o j^ious uses dozens of 

the Unconscious.- Moreover, . ,10-5 transformations, ab- 

disguises, distortions, reversions, intents, to make *em 

surdities and symbolizations, t , . outlets." Coal miners 

pass as legitimate efforts or to unconscious conflict from 

may suffer disorders because .b”- or a chess player may 

using the “phallic pick on rnot “ j^is father by winning 

become paranoiac because he castrates 

his games." . osychoanalysis consists of 

The very purpose and °onTcious the skillfully hid- 

unraveling. interpreting and “‘‘’''"8 ^„,ories, conflicts, symbolic 
den and disguised meanings Unconscious.®* It 

elaborations and intricate purp 
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makes no difference whether the Unconscious is constituted by 
Superego, Id, Censor, Eros, Libido, Thanatos or other uncon¬ 
scious agencies. They all require the same capacities of reasoning, 
evaluating, conceiving, plotting and carrying out the complex men¬ 
tal acts, ideas, intents, reactions and intricate behavior. The in¬ 


vention of the various agencies merely confirms that the expla¬ 
nations had to become complex. 

It cannot be overemphasized that without such personifica¬ 
tions of the Unconscious the psychoanalysis can explain nothing, 
and that the personified acts of the Unconscious are the only 
and unreducible explanations given^ In the often mentioned case 
analyzed by Freud, Johnny is afmid of horses because he un¬ 
consciously fears castration by his father, and has displaced 
this fear on horses, which he can avoid, while he cannot avoid 
father. Thus the personified causes are clearly given and no 
other explanation or a reduction of the causes is either intended 
or possible, because this is the only way to explain the complex 
nwntal and stranply compulsive, unraiional fears of Johnny. 
That the Unconscious inside him must be reasoning, evaluating, 
planning and carrying out its scheme was the very gist of his 
analysis by Freud. 

Of course an existence of a separately thinking or experiencing 
nrl^f 7^1 ^ is an absurdity. It would require a sep- 

in^-n’ ^ conscious organism, with its own brain, 

th(* moan- ni«utal experience consists of reactions by 

can thinv^!lf ^ integrated whole. That is why no genius 
as basic fT * Particularly anything 

death o 

oreanism with full 1*"** "’•"plex, would be reacted to by the 
reactions all mental l™>y unconscious, hysteric 

blocked even 'f . *•'= “tea of conflict are totally 

Tso^n’ 'r-t “f =«ii^“nt areas. For 

only one for the whok oTSL"'’'"'"“ “ “ 

asendB Mde'lhf peJS^^uf he 
are derived from clinically 

y served realities and should not be 
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rejected on formal scientific grounds.-” "K per^- 

and sldlltul persistence of the negative re ^ y jre 

son’s will can be observed clinically or oth* Bu t y 
the effects of the simple and mechamsuc relative PP 

"mZ mention only briefly the rich of 

horror, sex, dreams and magic that bccam depression 

Freud’s theory. The anxiety. is the vicious- 

reaches extremes in mental disorde . tiahtens upon every 

circle effect, which acts like a noose negative feel- 

improvement sought by the neurotic o causation, horrible 

in^. But without the insight into the 0PP“f pauses of 

hidden, ingenious forces had to be and fears, 

such extreme, uncannily persisting rea . „ or customary 

Freud sought explanations in s^ch taboos grow 

fears and revulsions all people have. > ^ essential, non- 

through mere fixations, therefore ^ ^ decisive 

accidental causation. It was typical oi noticeable — 

what is dramatic, salient, shocking or important. I-e- 

therefore exceptional or rare and causdly le^t ^ 
sends and folklore, often used by ./.j, gre remarkable or 
created by writers, dwell on matters jp jhe general, 

interesting exactly because they use shocking 

causally determining backgrounds. unusual contraries 

notions in our swearing because they ar p-iics to all psy- 
of our general values by which we jalient or shock- 

choloecal phenomena, and Freud accep ^j^at is causal- 

ing aspects as causally determining co 

'y inie. . . f^tilturally fixa- 

Thus Freud arrived at postulating jhametul or unusual 

fional and shocking concepts as * —^gochism, castration 

aspects of sex, incest, Oedipus '°'”P ,defecation, urination 
fear, penis envy, or the fixationally s outrageous only 

and feces. In truth, such fixationa m ^arly childhood 

for the civilized grownups, not for t e p _any 

—when the conflicts are assumed to B ;{ fundamental 

deeply unconscious instinctive se . 
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drives like that of incest in Oedipus complex existed, they would 
be found most normal. Then lack of incestuous desires or of 
wish to kill father would be considered shameful. Also the whole 
complex would be openly and extensively used as force or basis 
for culturally laudable institutions, like marriage or family 
authority. 

Of course psychiatrists discover similar culturally shocking or 
shameful ideas to be part of mental disorders. But this again 
confirms that their opposites, the usual or normal, culturally 
praised and urged values are particularly strong. As such they 
become objects of neurotic overenjoyments, which then lead to 
the opposite, least wanted, shameful abnormal reactions and 
ideas. 


The Oedipus complex is the basis of most of the Freudian and 
Nw-Freudian theories, applied to all fields, from infant care to 
political sciences. The extent to which the Oedipus complex is 
accepted is amaring—but predictable. Modem scientists dis¬ 
cover the Oedipal ideas abundantly in legends, literature, mental 
reactions, swearing, expressions of speech, taboos and fixations, 
ogically, they accept them as causally important, though the 
very sa ience or sensational nature of such ideas proves that 
they (^e opposites of universal, strongest values. Also, the hate 
0 at cr, or of parents is observed everywhere — in the manifes- 
a ions Ole generation gap as well as in behavior disorders. 


excessive feeling is the result of exag- 
while parents: the love is overenjoyed 

bve fnrn^“, it. The normal source of 

thornnph^- ^ '• <lcpendencc or survival need and its 

Sinn la T “"ditioning. This is 

satisfaction wVh”*. the enjoyment of love as 

and ODDosiie *”tcnsified. Hence the exaggeration 

of the cmoiinmu be none 

tion of dancer o ^ hate but only indifferent calcula- 

Ugenuts ^ parents as an- 


Castration fear 
many theorists as 


is a typical Freudian 
an important cause.** 


invention, viewed by 
Something like it had 
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to be invented to explain the strangling causa¬ 
tions, actually caused by the noose horror story, and 

tion. Cannibalism is the next best thing or fantasies 

Freudians have claimed discovery o “‘'6^ ■ memories 

of cannibalism in various forms.’ Suppo ^ gs well 

of the prehistoric Oedipal »i complex, would 

require inheritance of memory trace , ^ j Ernest Jones, 

unscientific even by the great humanly sensa- 

Of course all people are fascinated y or eating of 

tional ideas—killing of father, hum . jggs between the 
human flesh-as Freud was. myths or 

Freudian concepts and the ideas in v 

rituals can be easily found. of unspeak- 

Sex, more than anything else, culturally conditioned 

ably shameful, shocking aspects fixations or taboos, 

adults having lived for years un e goagine how weirdly dif- 
Sex does dominate our lives. One Whether we go to 

ferent would be a world peopled y gomes, plan cities, im- 

a concert, sing in church beautify ou*^ 

prove environment or bear so fun- 

sex is a determining factor. notice them, 

damentally omnipresent that we salient or re- 

Freudians, viewing as impo or culturally shame- 

markable, have concentrate^n the s- conscious 

ful genital aspects of sex. Zc no shameful pro- 

cultural fixations or taboos but self or during 

hibitive or specific meaning strongest source of 

the early years of jf^ders if it is "ot restricted, 

enjoyment inevitably leads elsewhere, accumulation 

Normal satisfaction ■’“I"''” ^on or hunger. One gets sick if 
of its opposite, the "“"f'‘f, (or the people steeped m 
he eats "t bf S huug^^-^^^^ ^ ^^^dful, diseased con- 

the Freudian beliefs sexu 

dition. Freudians are dealing only with w at is 

in all areas of s« Ft jg^efore causally unimportant; or 
remarkable t”-, sexual acts, like coitus-which is only 

with the sharply nouced sexua 
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a short release phase in the continuous unnoticed and causally de¬ 
termining sexual life. Hence the Freudian emphasis on the fixa- 
tionally shocking or dramatic concepts of genitals, phallus, coitus, 
vagina or womb, as well as the sexual deviations. The rare, 
therefore particularly sensational sadism and masochism have 
been accepted as general mechanisms for explaining anything, 
from a migraine to causes of wars.** We do not have space to 
repeat all the shocking discoveries, of infants wanting to “suck 
out father’s genital”, girls developing totally under the penis envy, 
boys wanting to destroy with penis, or children acquiring traumas 
for life upon seeing naked body of opposite sex or parents’ in¬ 
tercourse.*’ In reality children have none of the “traumatic” 


fixations about nakedness or intercourse; and Freud at least 
admitted that the stories about traumas from seeing parents* 
intercourse or about similar traumatic early sexual events are 
invented by patients during analysis.** 

Similarly, because ideas about feces, defecation or urination 
are so shocking—to a civilized person having lived for years 
with the cultural fixations—Freudians have claimed such things 
to be determining factors in early childhood. Thus sublimated 
P aying with feces becomes the later motivation behind cook- 
ing, metal welding, building, carpentry, engraving, sculpture and 
arc treture.*’ Urethral eroticism is the motivation behind en- 
&neering and other occupaUons having to do with pipes, con- 
channels.** Sublimations connected with defecation 
01 et training are assumed as causes of one’s later generosity 
s inginess, financial success or failure in life.** Even stam- 

defecation, because of resemblance of 
noises, according to Freud. 

causatlnn c'^'^cntly, needed in such strange 

of svmhoV added them in plenty through his theory 

pre^U^ronT/r.^ ^ara«er with his 

inicmrctcrs nf i? dramatic. Magicians and dream 

Freudians a n ^ symbolism. According to 

symbolicallv because he 

~ 

ooay. The Freudian symbolism is end- 



M, An^U«E 

have symbolic sexual meaning. ^ —-nn«; male genitals; 

ing up, or “workmg”. even a maeh.ne, means^m ^ 

or anything “containing” said that the 

the female organs. Moreover, it ^ dozens of ways, in- 

dreara was unconsciously distorted, m the dozens 

eluding complete reversals. symbolism is 

Even more important is the faet p^pj^thing the neurotic 
applied to all behavior and disorders. .-tt.-gnt unconscious 
does may thus represent a disguised, everything we do 

intent or idea. As Eysenck shows virtually every^ B 

can be “discovered” to have -ensively how dream 

Curiously enough, Freud demonsttated exten 

contents originate from ^“jdenta ass ’ (,ms;de. Other 

dreamed of Pope while church bells . uy such associa- 
Freudians have accepted similar expan dream — dif- 

tion.’^r Still Freud postulated that the re has a deep 

ficult to trace to its endlessly multip e haphazard, 

symbolic meaning. In truth, dreams are half-wakened, 

mearungless, nightmarish ' ioiogic stimuli. Experi- 

confused mind, of external or inner p y confused con- 

ments with REM sleep show that dtemns physiologic brain 
scions interpretations, by wakening mi . ^^jjjerprocesses of 
reactions that ate regular and _ jhat dreams reveal 

previous day’s mental work. Freud s -gnee, in dream or 

wish fulfillment explains nothing: a There may be dreams 
wake, derives from striving for satis M i ' hicongruities, 

about incest as there are about ot function is disturbed, 

when the physiology of the sexual or convenient invention. 

But the Freudian symbolism is the anything can be 

It makes any desired explanation po f. gjsg the psycho- 
claimed to smnd for, or causally be, anything 
analyst needs tor explanation. course why an 

The central problem to be exp ai behavior he triM o 

how man brings on himself the fee i i.intseil. Freud had 
avoid most — wfiy he works agai strife between 

claim inherently absurd, unnatura 
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instincts or agencies inside the organism. The person is claimed 
to be constantly at war with himself, as the Superego acts against 
the Id and Ego, or the death instinct Thanatos fights the Eros. 
Conflict between parts of self, the ‘^var theory” was the ulti¬ 
mate explanation for Freud.** All the mechanisms and instincts 
that he invented served to explain how the person punishes, 
torments or deceives himself because of opposing drives in¬ 
side him. 

Scientifically this is completely wrong. The most certain scien¬ 
tific fact is the virtually miraculous coordination and harmony 
with which every mechanism, drive or instinct is integrated in 
the organism. In reality the “war** by the person against him¬ 
self is the simple, mechanistic result of the opposite causation, 
of overenjoyment of the central drive, the pleasure. But Freud 
invented biologically useless, unpleasant new instincts just to 
have disruptive forces inside organism. Thus he created the In¬ 
stinct of Repetition, “more primitive, more elementary, more 
ins^ctual than the pleasure principle which it sets aside".®*’ 
This instinct has been accepted as a primary principle by other 
psycholo^sts.** It serves to explain the cyclic improvement- 
worsening repetitions of the vicious circle in the unsuspected 
opposite causation. 


One of Freud’s greatest inventions is the Death Instinct, which 
can wrtainly explain anything negative that happens to the per¬ 
son. course the death instinct is an impossibility. An instinct 
wntrols all mechanisms and tendencies, but even a momentary 
merruption of a basic mechanism causes death. We would 
opportunities to get killed every day if we 
Instinct is 

cent?nn f impresMve. because it represents the ex- 

cn^on from the most nniveisal rale, of self-preservation. 

nition “ pn'-e alchemy causally. By its very deB- 

renL on. *>1' «>' P«son. E«n the 

plLs "the onconscious." As I. Hendrick ex- 

punishment miv^ ^ the occasion for the 

they cause mvl .v' “"d rationally trivial”,” while 

they cause grave disorders. Freud had a special theory about the 
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Omnipotence of Thought.'” As if by 
reality, become causally determining. Especially a m 
conscious “phantasies” are accepted by Freudians as gra 
of disorders. Such phantasies and unconscious ' ^ 
sumed to have arisen mostly in the early chil oo , 
gotten and ridiculously meaningless for the grown p 
yet to be decisive for his whole life.”-’ ,.piices 

It is the basic assumption of the Freudian eory j 

of disorders are in terms of real feelings -whrch have al^ to 

be conscious—so trivial that years of anaysis a 
before the person can remember them. Also, pave 
are assumed to arise from a mere switch in their si 
tion. The “forbidden impulse changes its sign, s 
that is, its sign is replaced by Us contrary: p Freudians 

into disinclination, aversion, shame, disgus, • . jjjjp 

have a special theory of Ambivalence, of emotions chm^ 
their opposites through mere switch in , 1 ,.. ,;„y acts, 

Particularly obnoxLs are the Freudian be'^ets *et W y 
specifically in early childhood, may warp P® scared 

The result has been a “mass phobia”, of par spoken 

that “even the most innocent happiness” (M. 

word may harm the child or damage his 

aark).”' By restricting the infant from ®“® button from 
whole life may be warped”; or by pulling castration an- 

a boy’s shirt you may arouse in him have bowel 

xiety tor life.”' “If the mother pirads with c 1 gi,arity and 
movement” this leads in later life to ^®'’®'^^ results in par- 
philanthropy; but too much emphasis on e jejention of 

simony or thriftiness; and reaction-forma 10 “expulsive 

stool may lead to heedless dealing wit ^ .j^^s themselves 

manner" (C S. Hall).” Significantly. « ^ 

have been puzzled that the education i^ y„ht explanations 
has produced unfortunate results.” Freu identification, 

in a mixup of child’s phantasies and m erroneous 
with parents’ superegos.” , p^dianism i$ 

The most dangerous practical U compounds 

teaching that repression is the cause oj 
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the blunder of the modem "scientific” logic in the most insidious 
way, by scaring people with insanity. Restrictions are part of 
"disease”, as pressures back to normalcy; but for Freudians 
restrictions or repressions are the very source of all evil. Ac¬ 
cording to Freud "repression is the pillar on which the edifice 
of psychoanalysis rests, and resistance, which is the same thing 
in analysis”.*® 

Repression is an unmatched source of easy explanations. If 
anybody refuses to recognize the unconscious agencies, he is as¬ 
sumed to suffer from repression. When other scientists reject 
the Freudian theory, this is seen as the main proof of the rep¬ 
ression.** The very discovery of repression was made by Freud 
when he encountered "resistance” by his patients to his cures. 
Psychoanalysis had to fail, but it seemed to Freud “as if the 
patient actively resisted his own cure. It was on this observation 
of such resistance that Freud built his theory of repression" 
(R. W. White).* 


What is even more remarkable, Freud later rejected the whole 
theory of repression, though it had to and did remain the basis 
of psychoanalysis. He then replaced repression with simple non¬ 
gratification as cause, in one of the last of his many revisions 
of his theory. As White explains, Freud’s new theory stressed 
increase in tension arising from nongratificaiion of child’s 
needs and the fact that "the child appraises as danger a situa¬ 
tion that is not gratified”.* This final explanation by Freud, after 
orty years of theorizing, is pointless. Nongratifications constitute 
nail of everybody’s experiences. But Freud had finally discovered 
that what was repression appears later as gratification”, or that 
the mentaUy disturbed patients suffer from “pathological ab¬ 
sence of repression”.**'** 

The important fact is that Freudians scare modern men with 
Son"' Of insanity. Particularly sexual re- 

nnT t L ® s*n>i«iral study, by R. B. Cattell 

less Ihnn o!v!'‘“’ “"‘i n''nn prisoners suffer 

the usvchonai?. li Freudians were right, 

the reversed. Poople living in saintliness, whereas 

the reverse ts true (O. H. Mowrer).r. The lieentious be^ genera- 
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lion is a living proof all around us. ^ su- 

who started at a follower of Freud, '^owcd that d^°^^ 
pervened during periods of sexual license an 
periods of abstinence.’* . , nnormously 

But in spite of everything, . psychology 

successful, in becoming the most infliicn the per- 

and psychiatry. This is due to the ‘ •‘scicntifical- 

sonified Unconscious otters unlimited, P „cvcholoBists are 
ly” or clinically provable explanations, w c additional, 

desperately looking for “"V enormous appeal that 

practically even more important laci i mvsterv has for 

the Freudian lore of sex, dreams, J^^eTstors who 

everybody. We are not different ^ present revival 

believed in astrology, magjc or witc cr . reject what 

of interest in such cults confirms t psychology, 

science has clearly proved as un none on the 

science has no accepted himself reactions he 

problem of how and why man , , j ,;,a general, mass 

does not want. It has to be emphas.xed thaW 
appeal is what makes an idea while even the 

it. through fixation, into a Pf" ^nd rarely discussed 

most important idea that is 1* offers virtually everyt mg 
is easily lost. The Freudian theory 

people crave to hear about. theory that finally o 

Besides, doctors are glad to narrow, though higWy 

complete and easy explanations^Doc or j pe,. 

skillL professionals are how the 

sonification used in ^st s'o^ - ‘"lorl.to, 

amounts to a philosophy of gained 

sight is required. Yet P^yo®^” SeJ* 

fe:pS"actly ;n:a^r"orhe' ^art^^ - 

SS.'I.S . .. 

But psychoanalysis nos 
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cures. Of course the analysis convinces patients of its accuracy. 
This is due to the peculiarity of men to relate anything as fitting 
their case.*= Experimenters found that, in ninety percent of 
cases, every subject recognized the same statement, randomly 
taken from an astrologer’s book, as perfectly fitting his particular 
case.-^ When it comes to cures, the failure of psychoanalysis is 
complete. The American Psychoanalytic Association itself has 
found that only one third of completed cases were cured. Other 
studies have shown that a mere 25 percent were cured.*® More 
than half of patients derive no benefit from psychoanalysis and 
for 60 percent of these patients it is harmful.®' At the same time 
it is generally known that two thirds of all neurotics recover 
without any treatment whatever (H. J. Eysenck)Furthermore, 
psychoanalysts take only the lightest cases, as the theory pre¬ 
scribes. We are therefore not surprised to find the APA admit¬ 
ting that "no claims regarding the therapeutic usefulness of 
analytic treatment are made”.*® 


It has been always known that psychoanalysis "is not regarded 
even by psychoanalysts themselves as providing a cure in the 
usual medical sense” (R. S. Woodworth).*® Freud saw analysis 
inore as an educational than a medical treatment.” The "father” 
of psychoanalysis in this country. Dr. A. A. Brill, felt “rather 
pwsimistic” about curing patients with it.” The leading psy- 
c oana yst in Great Britain, Dr. Ernest Jones, concluded from 
country that the success was mostly 
learning of “major unconscious factors”.®^ 
delavc Vr psychoanalysis is a relief that only 

soura because it is an uniimited 

sZr,hen “ 

cause' is not . Psychic and behavioral phenomena the real 
invisibilily of the \- gemus of demonstrating this 

lUemmre ImLTl” S'^^-foMore. myths, legends. 

as mental disorder 

cause. “For Freud what 1 .? •>«: Unconsetous as the missing 
S. Hail) n Man do., r “"““cious is what is unknown" (C. 

HCU). Man does feel and behave, with intense “ingenui^”. 
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in all fields, contrary to what he 

knows as true. The simple and mechanist PP j peech 
explains how this happens. Even the 

can be explained by the simple fact o exactly con- 

A friend may react or say something exag- 

trary to what he feels and wants to ee, break 

gerated his friendliness, and the friendly as he exag- 

out. He still feels friendly, though no ,P assume hid- 

geratedly wanted to "^e applies to the ideal- 

den, hostile, agencies inside him. Tne something 

istic politician who may momentari y re genuinely 

contrary to what he really ^acting in opposite ways 

feeling one way but for a mom feelings. But Freud had 

simply because of an exaggeration o inside the person, to 

to Lmme hidden, strangely evil agencies inside th 

have an explanation. , thinking nor the intui- 

Freud had neither a scientific way important as 

five psychological insights, which a jjp ,x,as notorious 

long as there is no real psycho (heory, constantly 

for changing the very '““"Ja.ion and admittedly pseudo- 

inventing new ones, by way of i ® jjpns.®' In a real scientifi 
historical or ever changes. If it ® 

theory the fundamental P""“P' ^ abandoned the basis itself 

theory is not valid any more. Freud pt to 

of his theory, the repression neuroses” (R- 3- °o 

find a specific etiological .pad unaffected, because its 

worth)." But Psy*°®"®'^®'%cientific. Freud was ”°t 

basis and appeal never were scient'eys, 

terested in psychology. ^chology seems to ave 

the field of contemporary psy 

litemrv genius as rn«;pTie and obsessions. 

anxWy. mood ^as unaware of their connection 

used drugs, notably c 
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with the aftereffects and advocated their use among his friends.*^ 
He was “inclined to self-torment and superstition”, seriously be¬ 
lieved in mystical numbers, feared that 51 was the number of 
years he was destined to live, and suffered from hypochondriac 
obsessions, notably that he had become poisoned by the food he 
ate during his short stay in America in 1909.*^ Freud had the 
genius of imagination and observation of human drama. PsychO’ 
analysis is a creation of such genius, not a scientific discipline. 

The unconscious agencies in the rich Freudian lore are pre- 
scientific personifications that can explain everything, as ghosts 
and mythical spirits do. But modern psychology is incapable to 
offer anything better. The theories of learning and conditioning 
imply that man somehow, unwittingly learns or is conditioned 
to torment himself without use of reason. Freudianism is pure 
alchemy in the sense that the weightiest feelings and potentials 
are assumed to originate from unconscious experiences, that have 
never been felt. Moreover, enrichment of potentials is expected 
from removal of restrictions — from direct increase in releases or 
satisfacUons, as the logic of the modem alchemistic scientism 
requires. 


Deepening Confusion 

psychology, of finding the causal explanations 
There is probably more of speculative 
On -inv other sciences taken together, 

filled learning or personality, a book may be 

abnormal ”'sting theories. On some subjects, like 

scribe the i-y' ^ psychology, nobody could de- 

or conccDt mav"? volume. Even one single theory 

ink blols^alon/til^^''!^ thousands of variations. On the Rorschach 
Yet the coal of written can be counted in the thousands, 

elcmentarilv simni “ whidi as natural laws can be only 

will be the basis^'of * EC"craHy understood that such laws 
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The reason why so much effort ,i,at the 

brought us closer to discovering t c si p behind it is 

very direction of the effort or “S' understanding the 

completely wrong. The main eftw gu 

factual, relative causation, with its °PP ^equally untrue, 

explanations are reversedly wrong cause y. „ cre- 

Consequently any theory, '(be unawarencss that 

ditable as any other. Theories m P ^ countless excit- 

every gain requires equal hard e or Every active psycho- 

ing alchemistic inventions and isco p^yej.ceasing discovery 
legist rushes to explain m new '*'“7 . beneficial, 

that positive reactions are pleasan . is a good ex- 

The lately emerging Humanistie y strongest psy- 

ample of added confusion. It "P^^ , ,8,3« it stresses the hu- 

ehological movement of the last ^ According to '*> P®^' 

man fulfillment, growth ^nd haPP growing and 

chology should be related courage and anxiety ( • 

regressing, to happiness and P®' ’ j,ology the humanistic va u 
H. Maslow).”'« This *° P J pf p^idve 

delusions and the ultimate a c alchemistic be e 

from positive Cy’chooses, 

free will is part of tne . - „ creature who treeiy 

viewed as a purposive ^ the moralistic en usi^ 

judges and i3 found «PP'fP";',\"“"/expandinE 

Harry Emerson Fosdicx under the newly p 

subj^tivity is found to psychologies,” 

existential and r^ornTto 

the uncertainties of the ,^-iug compounded oy 

■^trrem oTwVni”-which have « 
“d ^Sd capacity 

Animals, laching 5“='' 

diseases. 
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All in all, the new humanistic, existential, phenomenological” 
and subjective value approaches have brought to psychology the 
endless humanistic and philosophical delusions and fallacies. 
These have been the traditional obstacles to positivistic or new, 
revolutionary causal discoveries and have produced the vastest 
amount of self-defeating philosophical theorization. Modem psy¬ 
chology is, evidently, embarking on a similar road of endless 
and futile, value-bound and subjective confusion. 

At this point we may mention the glaring difference between 
real sciences, like physics, and modem psychology. If somebody 
discovered a new force or law in physics, this would cause a 
world-wide upheaval among physicists. In psychology as well, 
the real, natural causal laws or fundamental forces can be only 
few, simple and general. But here scores of new laws, forces, 
cfltwol principles and factors are "discovered" daily; and psycho- 
ogists, resignedly, see no point In contesting the conflicting 
discoveries. 


As we saw, volumes are required just to list the causal theories, 
pnnttplM and concepts proposed by various psychologists. There 
we hundreds of laws and counUess irreducible Gestalts in the 
^ est t psychology; or as numerous drives, instincts, mechan¬ 
isms an agencies in the dynamic psychologies. In the human- 
is ic an existential approaches new causal principles and con- 
tw *. P°®^lsted by the dozen in every new book, even by 
j . limitless profusion fundamentally 

Self- Autonomy, Encounter. 
AnM Nn.T''"'’ Actnalization, Logos, Concern, 

conLnt. or Anti-Eidos." Most of such 

citv of nth ' or Personality, require multipli- 

volumes jT.' moohanisms, sufficient to fill more 

and 28 Dsvehlf ° '■ Personality postulates 13 viscerogcnic 

Tam n^TT various functions and reg- 

One of the* ri h scores of personality theories, 

the use of confusion, in most theories, is 

Substitution or n'^ '? ""eehanisms like Identification. Projection, 
cral y aZtS ^nch mechanisms are gen- 

suy accepted as explanations, even by conservative psycho- 
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legists.^’ The central confusion here results froin e 
such concepts are derived from usual behavior, i 'e on 
tification with a hero, which the person joms 

tisfactions or pleasure; but then the eoncepts o t e _g„at;ve 
are applied to explain the most unpleasant, tormen i 
reactions and disorders. This is a distorting a 
a logic that because man is uncannily himself, 

pleasures he will as ingeniously seek ways f invoked me- 

Identification is probably the most joniinated 

chanism. It is inferred from the else or 

forms of behavior, such as wanting to be js inferred 

to do as somebody else.*' Identification wi , gyj then 

from a person’s boasting about his car . j p^essive suf- 
Identification is used to explain person; how the 

fers because he identified himself wit ® , j croup; or how 

paranoiac has identified himself with a P® . . p{ g sick and 

the sick person has adopted “the own.”*’ Similarly 

handicapped person as though for multiple per- 

identification with multiple persons is mother, for homo- 

sonality; with aggressor, for aggressio 

sexuality.® identification is blamed for 

Particularly lack of models up among criminals 

maladjustments. Surely a person value experiences are 

will become a criminal. The day^^'t'gniUve or ideational ex- 
decisive. But no amount of re • make any 

perienee, as Identification l^mself with the greatest 

ference. Everybody ^adly > ^^pld make a person g« 
men and best capacities, ^ follows the evil lea 

any environment. When a p pursuit of his P ' 

habits of environment he ,ensure or release 

the real problems lie m the he 

not ideaUonal concepts . mechamsm. AEaui. i 

Proiectlon is another o«^g patterns, of peop^ 

inferred from n’‘«a'- P ' „ undesirable qualities 
assigning their o'™ faults geucept is used to »plain 

’^"■''fsfunpSsumble. 'oL^ teactions, particularly the 
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paranoiac fears. It is argued that by projecting his own hostility 
onto others the person, lo^cally. starts seeing them as hostile. 

In truth, no lo^c or reason can induce us to feel one way or 
another, still less to create for ourselves the torments of psy¬ 
chotic fears. Certainly the person who eagerly resorts to “pro¬ 
jection”, who overenjoys his own superiority and sense of power 
over others, is bound to suffer from as excessive opposite feel¬ 
ings and reactions, including inational fear of the power of others 
over him. Thus the disorder here, as in all cases, is caused by 
the striving for pleasure, the naturally strongest drive. 

Displacement is very frequently claimed as psychic cause. It 
is equally inferred from all kinds of usual pleasure-dominated be¬ 
havior, like rationalizations, illo^cal distortions or false convic¬ 


tions. But after Displacement is thus proven it is viewed as ex¬ 
planation for a wide range of most unpleasant maladjustments 
and disorders. A person may continue “torturing himself with 
neurosis and mismanaged life" because he displaced his hostility 
onto himself.* Similarly a neurotic may suffer an unexplainable 
animal phobia or obsession because he displaced the fear of his 
inner, unconscious, horrible drives. It is accepted that anything 
can be displaced onto anything else (P. Symonds)." Thus ex¬ 
planation of even the hardest cases becomes speciously easy, par¬ 
ticularly since displacement is assumed to be directed at un¬ 
conscious distortion and disguise of real causes. 

Many more mechanisms, like Dissociation, Substitution, Sym- 
0 ^zation. Compensation, Reaction-Formation, Regression, In- 
rojectira. Isolation, Denial or Negation are claimed as explana- 
oi«. ey can be always easily established or proved from all 
m s o usual behavior patterns, governed by the search for 
p enures and satisfaction or usefulness. But then they are ap- 
° unpleasant, unsatisfactory and useless 

foF ehavior disorders and maladjustments. The reason 

tin perpetuated blunder is that psychology can offer 

and people striving for satisfactions 

and themselves all the negative feelings 

enormously complex so- 
mKhanktV *”^^*®*^ would become unnecessary if the simple, 
mechamsuc opposite causation was understood. 
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The most typical effort to explain tWs f ^ 
theories that due to hidden drives or instmc p^ath 

he deliberately works against J , authoritative work 

Instinct is invoked for support A himself. Menninger 

on the subject is Menninger’s Man Agai failures 

shows how almost every maladjustment or d-orde from fa 
in life or alcoholism to mental and orgamc diseases, 

accepted by the best, cla^ic aalhonbea f,„jonal failures, 

a wide variety of maladjustments me recidivism. He 

eccentricity, repeated marriages, de mq aan 

holds that criminals unconsciously ,l,at alcoholics 

be caught and receive the d“*red p^is drinking replace 

drink because the “adverse con q , „ j|,g jjest theory 
admirably other forms of u , _f Reik, who contends 

on self-punishment through crime is incentive for 

that punishment of crime may become the mai 

criminals to commit CTimes. ...f.punishment as explanation 
Other authorities have accepted '“r P L. J. Saul as a 

for various puzzling problems. « ‘ life, yet “may 

drive that may dominate t e P certain tastes or deci- 

operate very subtly, as when little s P ^ „„happi- 

sfons which seem to be jeasonaWe. ^1 ^ d ^ 

ness or even 'disaster.” ^.efi’he"self-punishment drive to 
causes. J. C. Coleman attnb 

repressed hostility toward love extraordinary fact that a 

guilt. But as pleasure cannot be easily ex- 

person should themselves, and the inost natural 

plained.”** Men do P ^ cause. 

Living for picas^nc. „ay claim that the person 

Psychologists arc P ^ j iU Mowrer explains that there i 
suners from “'" Llf guilt” in the disturbed persons 

a “real pa'P=''’'®-'rLisL hold similar vievs (Mcnmngcr, May) . 
past." Other P^®’’ A neurotics and psychotics only feel m 
Actually the ‘*1*'“ ^nd arc rather perfectionisu who have li^ 
imagine t"c.r overproteclion. But the assumpuon 

inthcmostsheltercu. 
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of some hidden inner evil may seem to be the only fitting expla¬ 
nation. Why, for instance, does the logically ideal parent-child 
relationship of greatest natural love, observed in over-protection 
or pampering, contribute to most disorders? The proposed ex¬ 
planation is that the great love hides deep hate by the loving 
parent. This is now one of the most generally used explanations, 
accepted by best authorities (K. Menninger, J. Dollard, N. E. 
Miller, O. H. Mowrer. O. S. English. R. May)The paradox is 
certainly there—if the opposite causation is not understood. The 
mother who wants to give her children deepest love at every 
moment starts feeling that she might kill them.** Excess or over¬ 
use of a mechanism in one direction here creates the opposite 
excess. 

But logically the facts are misleading: exactly where the over¬ 
enjoying person wants the greatest success or most positive emo¬ 
tions, he meets with particular motivational failure or opposite 
emotions. The result is added confusion, as all kinds of theories 
are advanced, convincingly claiming that people somehow secret¬ 
ly want what they clearly try to avoid, are mysteriously set to 
defeat themselves, strive unknowingly for absurd goals, lead 
their lives in serving ideals that they secretly want to destroy, 
or are most evil where they arc cultivating highest love. 

Expertedly, the hidden drives and wishes are assumed to be 
of horrible nature, A girl developing anxiety about going to a 
camp “is afraid that if she is away from parents she will act like 
a wiW animal and tear and devour other people, probably chil- 
ren . The theory that anxieQr and disorders arise from fear 
0 reprised horrible inner drives is now generally accepted as a 
great iscovery.” Factually, all hidden drives are only pleasant 
o e person himself, and should be particularly so to the un- 
conscioiw self—however shameful or horrible they may become 
. others. And no psychologist has yet blamed 

joyment'^^^ concealment, or conscious or unconscious en- 

towMd* become more confusing, psychologists tend 

^ meoherent talk. Delirium or senseless muttering 
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during anesthesia is preferred J^ture^re popular 

“analyses” of legends, customs, art „unnt the most “re- 

because they permit arcane inventions of 

markable”-therefore causally lea^^ archetypal un¬ 
mind. Mythical revelations are to b prehistoric man or 

conscious experiences and “memories , r 

the fetus in the womb--as '“ences and memor- 

Though inheritance or existence of esoteric theories are 

ies is scientifically clearly impossi e, ^ natural part of 

respectfully accepted and . / jq consider that they 

modem psychology, and nobody 

are glaringly unscientific. s eenerally ac- 

Metaphysical and ontological exp . ^nd existential ap- 

cepted, particularly in the newest pj knowledge of the 

preaches. Cognition of Being or a psychologcal guid- 

ontological self is viewed as I**® P ^ ,. jj Maslow, V. E. 

ance and therapy, in various ‘h®® ' ecstatic, much like 

Frank!).« Such cognition f^P®'. ,v„uEh-delight”, shown to 
the "peak-experiences”, or gro nf psychologists, 

be accepted as the royal roa o rushed into discovw- 

One can only wonder why pe^ *__ursc psychologists blame t e 
ing their ontological selves. niysterious on o 

fear of horrible inner instincts, o ,j,g patients who re- 

logical fear of knowing j ••discoveries” of self 

sist such enticements to ®“‘“ ,,,c disastrous ° 

tuitively, through bitter ®*P® j causality is missed, ven 
overenioyments. But *®^beauty, love or ddight merge 
observation that <3®®P®^*/riaatris explained by metaphysical spec 

Xtonn'R^'^May. A. "psychology would have m 

that an ultimate causm P and which th y 

miihiple concepts wh^^;,_ causal law or sourix^ 

cannot explain by n " i„„casinE confusion is of * 

Most t-'L/c that positive capacities come from posi 

virtually alchenusue 
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tive, pleasant experiences. All the typical movements of modem 
psychology are directed at gaining positive potentials through 
more satisfaction, pleasure or other deepened release experiences, 
attained by stimulation, expanded consciousness, heightened sen* 
sitivity or performance of formulistic rituals, as well as by mere 
abstract gaining of insights and discoveries about the “self’. The 
arcane practices of Yoga, Zen or similar Oriental and new¬ 
fangled modem movements are becoming increasingly popular, 
among the most educated groups. Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, pro¬ 
mising easy transcendental regeneration, has 350.000 followers, 
from the best-informed people. Gum Maharaj Ji has attracted 
four million worshipers expecting similar enrichment. 

A typical example is the wide Human Potential Movement, 


with its sensitivity training, encounter groups and the Esalen 
Institute treatment. It finds support in best theories—on Gestalt 
discoveries, Humanistic psychology or “operant conditioning”— 
expounded by foremost authorities, including Skinner, Maslow 
and Rogers.” The movement is based mostly on beliefs in rituals, 
symbolic performances, deepening of perception or “sensitivity”, 
gaming of new insights, and finding better ways of release or of 
freedom from inhibitions and negatively felt experiences.*’ The 
training may consist of such performances as standing barefoot 
on a piece of paper, breaking out of a circle of persons, playing 
symbolic burial, imitation of giving birth, vomiting exercise, 
im^nary tug of war, dance improvisations or meditative rituals.” 

The same lack of recognizing the requirement of the hard, 
negatively felt effort leads to acceptance of lightest, merely formal 
actors as important. Mere enactment or "transaction" of roles 
** ^ decisive—as has been dramatically 

P'‘V and I'm O. K.. 

nf ho- ’ A would be so it adjustment was a play, instead 
L 1 1 potentials. Yet even 

derstanH’ne^ stress as decisive the mere perception, un- 

“ 7'- cognitive organiza. 

releases hv wT,* i, ** weightless in terms of emotions or 

apTusvloTn^ ‘hat most readers ae- 

j cept psyehologreal problems to be the results of mere play 
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or misunderstandings. In truth, ug feel- 

tuitous or unnecessary game or state ° ^ J ^ants least, 

ings and reactions the person compul^vely suffers, wa 

and tries to avoid most, in exaggerat niodem 

But dealing with really the direct “scien- 

psychology is outright Congress wants a clear 

tific” logic, as we saw before. 

important opinion from a psychologi , mrire enjoyment, 

how beneficLl are the things which P^°v.de mo e e^jo^ 
freedom or feeling of well-being. He ^y 

the answers from analyses of minds o e recesses of 

up with the same fallacies. For even .,:gns with positive 

their minds people connect ® gt the real, opposite 

background expenences and neve P 

causal sources. . , gj-gol psychologists. 

Of course specialists, Uke indus experience, 

can be useful. They learn what theory. How 

by use of common-sense .jg hundreds of them on 

could they apply theories when --vcholocic orientation help 
every subject? Nor does any psychological school.” 

them; they hate to be associat pj general psycholo^ 

In fact, the strongest objectrons a^m Reger), 

in the given field may come r ^ present moment the con- 

For the modern psychologist, equivalent of what chein- 

ceptual schemes at his dispos eighteenth century ( . 

ists and physicists were cultivated man in his ngh 

B. Conant).” Maslow ask , ^.^g^igtion, or an elementary text 
mind would read a J ^^^en agrees with the cone usion 

book of psychology ■ ^ psychology pass from simpler to 
that “when the text they become in almost every case 

more elusive mental process 

entirely useless”.” questioned, clear fundamental causal prin 

TrL science hasjquestma^.p^^^p,^ 

Ciples. But in P*>;f °J,e®^hundreds of others invented daily^ iM 
useless in terma ,5 or should be. only a preparatory 

Te prelent. ps>--i^f^’isic laws, after which it can be for- 
stage of discovering 
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gotten and the real science of working with those laws can 
begin. Moreover, the discovery of such laws should be simple 
and easy, since they as natural universal laws have to be simple 
and evident from all organic value reactions, which determine 
everything we experience, feel or do. That the exact reverse 0 } 
such clarity and simplicity is true in modern psychology confirms 
the total fallacy of its very logic or way of thinking. Almost 
the only result of progress in psychology has been the added 
confusion, complexity and endless multiplicity of theories. 


Conclusion 


woriH H- science because everything in man’s 

tinn nr Capacities of his mind. These, as satisfac- 

throiioh potentials, can be increased or enriched onij 

strictions m needs, which are nonsatisfactions, or in re* 

and “scientific’- proceeds by the ordinary humanistic 

that Dosiiivi. r experimental immediate proofs, 

tions or release increase in the satisfac- 

most precious h * ^niounts to the alchemy of getting the 

-- -h the ease o. 

formulas of llandnE ^ the easiest methods and 

ing of how to inoi.L **!i- habits, skill or understand- 

satisfactions. Faultv 1 ^'’ satisfactions or avoid non- 

as if man could lear'n "I'lS '”i Wanted for disorders, 

nothing is easier for m’ '’“-'y' torment himself. In truth 
their potentUls “ ="«rfaetions or releases- 

nonsatisfactions or re«r!i-r'hsough the hard needs. 
The above *^^‘**ciions, 

dcntly, make wrong causal logic, evi- 

trary to causal facts AUn ps^hology insidiously untrue or con- 
tion the concepts of saturl!^' insight in the opposite causa- 
live, become inapplicable pleasure, by which we all 

PPicapic. The stnet experimental scientists in 
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psychology refuse to look at the “mentahstic’ conscious or the 
tmly pswhological life altogether; and reject the only, virtua ly 
miracLus possibility of understanding causally the living menta 
proeesses namely, through what we feel. Modem psychologist 
a rd^tog with psychologically irrelevant factors: either with 

causes of their confusion, the Freudian- 

In this atao^h , 3 „ation of the central prob- 

ism IS offering the on y ^ . himself the reactions he 

,em of how and why the simple me- 

wants least. T e oppo i^ remained unthinkable. The 

chanistic explanation .dually ghost-Uke personifications- 

Freudian theory ^ anylLg. Moreover, it perpetuates 

which, certainly, ^ hie eSects arising from weightless 
the alchemy of gravest p y jba, have no emotional 

causes, from the unconsc P feh jt has to be 

weight at all. For to e demonstrate clinically 

conscious. Of . reactions man brings on himself are 

that the unwanted , persistent. The opposite vicious- 

tmly “ingenious or vicious y p overadjustments is 

circle effects of rsonified agencies-the modem 

the reason. But me n 

demons-thus seem to be p repressions, is as 

The gravest r experimental observations al- 

“scientifically” proved. Clmira P „ negative 

ways show that the , n_^.hieh is actually the or- 

reactions is ®®P^®^^'“",°[/f^mre normalcy, much as in drug 
ganism's natural effort to restor 

withdrawal. nmchology amounts to a P^°®^®*^ 

The progress in modem P^^'™ olchemistic and rcvers«i. 
added confusion. through colossal Inae^mg 

ly wrong causal ^slic and existential approe® .^^^ 

efforts. The newest hum monistic value de 

into psychology the complete 
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philosophical confusion. Every attempt to explain lo^cally the 
central problem of man*against-himself only adds to the absurd 
theorization that men can be unaware of tormenting themselves. 
Finally, the lo^c of obtaining the positive potentials through 
added positive experiences, without equal negative opposites, is 
turning the practical modem psychology into a virtual alchemy 
of pursuing rituals, meditations, exercises, roles, techniques of 
stimulation, or direct increase in releases and satisfactions. Restric¬ 
tions and nonsatisfactions or needs, the very sources of the re¬ 
lease and satisfaction potentials or capacities, become the main 
evils to be avoided. 



IV 


neuroses and 

CLUES — and mysteries 


Neuroses and psychoses are peif , J They 

life examples of the relative or opp njoyments, much like 

are aftereffects of 0'’^™^)“®*'"®"*® “LinElv” ramble. The neu- 
the drug aftereffects, ^ssivefy^ for satisfactions and 

rotics are persons who stnve .xcessive opposite, most 

perfection. Neuroses are psychotics, particularly the 

unwanted, tormenting reactions. ,j 5 (ic world they create 

schizophrenics, live in a every satUction 

for themselves, in which they, na u , j (j p, ,he psychosis 
.hey want or imagine. and im- 

is a world of every negative „j:„otrnent drives here, as in 
mobility. The vicious circle o over . ^ ,j,pir incredible 

all functional disorders, the negative reactions 

extremes. remained virtual mysteries 

But neuroses and psychoses ha is best reflected 

-as have all functional about pTrsonifled agencies, 

in the Freudian prescientific rauses'^in learning or con- 

the modem devils. Other j^pas or perceptions, like 

ditioning and in ideationa ,;„ation In truth, nobody learns 
those about self, identity hin,self: ideas have no 

or gets conditioned any distortion, it inexorably 

psychological weight; and i positive ideas or 

gravitates toward overcnjoymenl of the mo 

perceptions 
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Further, no physiologic explanations, even of such clearly 
physiolo^c disorders as schizophrenia, have been found. The 
reason is the paradox of opposite causation. The same reaction, 
substance or process that produces an experimentally clear im- 
provement results in the disease. Conversely, the restrictive reac¬ 
tions and processes that show as the “disease” are actually the 
efforts of organism to conserve, or return to, its normalcy. 
This relative or opposite causal lo^c applies to every detail dealt 
with by the psychiatrist or scientist, who uses the exactly contrary, 
direct causal logic and therefore only adds to the confusion. 

The cause of the intensely as well as “ingeniously” evolving 
mental diseases is the strongest force In human nature, the striv¬ 
ing for pleasure, permitted to become excessive by the psycho¬ 
logically weak neurotic or psychotic. As long as this paradoxical 
causation is not even suspected, p^chiatry will remain a sys¬ 
tem of mysteries. 


OveradjuHment, Vicious Circle, Defense 
and Conflict 


s we have repeatedly explained, the release potentials and 
reserves, by which man normally lives, are accumulated by 
restnctjons. When they are depleted, by enjoyment, organism 
tries to restore them by imposing restrictions, which are har¬ 
rowing y elt as slow death, anxiety, impoverishment or, in case 

Normally a person lives 
restrictions, the hangovers, and the nor- 
eithrr pcFsons cannot stand the restriction, 

catinnc conditioned to bear nongratifi- 

ditur« in genetically require grosser release expen- 

ease of lif^- responses and motivations. Permissiveness and 
penditure of y. encourage overenjoyments and looser ex- 

gelher with th ** mental disorders increase to- 

geiner wuh the modem progress 

Of course difTiculties of life, requiring new motivations as ac- 
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cumulated release potentials, -''V fthe'fn" Tap- 
omy (the concept of release has been d^ned m the n 

,er)' But if one is well -ndUio^ The 

rcstrietions and thus aecumu a umes or setbacks, that 

same is true of critical physiologic difficulties 

normally have to be met by great pam. impoverishment or 
The vicious circle, which can d^pen Ae ^ 
negative reactions to any degree, s be viewed 

seeks avoidance of the necessa^ res jestriction upon over- 

as the self-deepening of the defenses. As a Pe. 

adjustment is avoided by is avoided by still 

striction becomes necessary and tendency and 

greater increase m „ ^M;io„a! “improvement 

“capacity” must be ^ ,be vicious circle runtimg. 

must be enjoyed at every turn to keep .pp^n^-seeking and 

This tendency is typical ,ip ’-^e psychotic, living 

perfectionistic personality of t • ,jpn]ariy the “capa- 

in his mental world as if t ^turally. uses it at 

city” of enjoying sahsfactions at pverenjoyer, and the 

every turn. Everybody can c living conditions and 

victim of the vicious circle, if c a g jnHy 

moral or cultural standards eave pleasure whenever 

what he wants. Man pursues nothing 

permitted to do so. overenjoyment or overadfusl- 

It has to be kept in mind that ova ij ^ 

ment is a pleasure only at its s or ,be person 

becomes a deepening ''"P”''®"®'’'" ’ , ®that yield less and less 
struggles by adding overadjustment cannot be 

pleasure at every turn. Fu , resulted in the over- 

abandoned by the person e elaborate defense. We ex- 

whelming negativeness and p„ent, even if obtained 

plained before that each j^p psychotic as real as are 

by mere snapping of fingers, is „ abandonment of any 

releases obtained from _n,,nt to retreating a concrete 

of the added elaborations would drug with- 

step from the high overadjustment level, ju 

drawal. 
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The Deiense, as a universal mechanism in mental disorders, 
is a clear proof of the vicious-drclc paradox of improvements. 
There are various explanations of the Defense.^ It is held that 
the neurotic chooses the wrong ways for warding off anxiety 
which are ineffective and become a difficulty rather than help.’ 
Such wrong choices are attributed either to unconscious, irra¬ 
tional and symbolic motivations or to faulty learning. But no¬ 
body ever makes a mistake as to what is pleasant or emotion¬ 
ally positive, particularly not on the unconscious level; and no¬ 
body ever learns what is uselessly unpleasant. On the contrary, 
the positively felt reactions are the simplest, easiest things for 
man. Because the psychotic constantly chooses them, without 
restraint, as easy immediate improvements, the vicious-circle im¬ 
poverishment deepens at every turn. The generality of the theories 
of Defense merely proves that the excessive striving for improve¬ 
ments is the observed dominant feature in mental disorders. 


Conflict as cause of disorders is generally recognized. The 
reason is that the opposite causation in mental disorders is as 
general. Conflict in disorders implies by its very nature an in¬ 
tense, even well-reasoned effort to solve them (K. Homey, R. 
W. White).*'** The paradox of worsening through improvement 
or of restriction upon excessive release is the reason for such 
conflict*. Without the paradox there never would be any con¬ 
flict. The neurotic needs only the positive pleasure releases 
and these are the easiest things to choose — after they have been 
made available, through restrictions. The paradox turns every 
improvement attempt into its conflicting opposite. 


^ Psychologists recognize the ‘‘self-perpetuating and self-defeat¬ 
ing nature of the conflict (O. H. Mowrer) .** Logical theories, 
seeking explanations in difficulties of choice, are untenable. They 
may use various combinations of concepts of approach and 
avoidance to show how one goal or desire may conflict with 
nirt or fears (C. T. Morgan, J. Dollard and N. E. Mil- 

f such choices. We face 

every hour far more important conflicts of choice than are the 
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silly preoccupations of the problTm^°to solve suffers 

idle person «vmg ^without any ^ '’^fdorninant fact in all 
from the “conflicts most exte J' . d-epening impoverish- 
disorders is the self-perpctuation abnormal psyehological 

ment, “the persistence i“ unTer an evil spell, 

manifestations” (A. H. . efforts to improve it. 

the person worsens his plight by pleasure into 

Only the paradox of overadjustment, explain this, 

its Usite. or improvement into a - «jn 

The very personality of /perpetuates iuelf. The 

the overadjustment, with its vici • P^^^^_driven striving” 

main characteristics , Naturally the striving is 

and “protective traits (R. W- protection, against 

for the pleasurable satisfaction: „gpro,ic strives to do 

negative reactions and ' jp impress everybody, to 

everything perfectly, to be flawless P ^g^^PSt 

dominate, to relieve “hoanalytic terms, the neurotic 

anxieties (A. H. Maslow). - 1“ ^ ^ , principle (I. Hendrick).” 

is too much dependent on the p ..pdency to overenj'oy their 
The psychotics have not only sgif.created 

experiences, but the full ^ naturally in it, replaces the 

inner world, with every ‘Les in a world of 

reaUty fE. A. .^chotic 

his own making”, a worid ^^ydreaming”, and has 

Morgan).* He “gives hims g^d).' Of course the dream 

lost contact with reality • ^n„tains every pleasure he 

reality that the psychotic create daydreaming is a 

wants. Incidentally, -Hs” and therefore a positive 

“harmless device for satisfying 

...n nverenioy doing or having 
It has to be added that one something. Hypo¬ 

something as well as not doing g^g^enjoyment of not having 
chondria is a typical reaction ;,e reactions, the feehngs 

or of avoiding a disease. A the vicious-circle effect. 
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if wanting them. Phobias are aftereffects of overenjoyed avoi¬ 
dances, therefore appear equally mysterious. Obsessions and com¬ 
pulsions grow from overenjoyments of avoidances as well as 
from enjoyment of perfectionistic performances. There can be 
various combinations of kinds of overenjoyments. But the simple 
end-result is that a neurosis or psychosis, like an evil mimicry, 
consists of everything the person least wants to feel or do. 
Strange, new forms of such negative mimicry may evolve as 
soon as people invent new overenjoyments. Recently, obsessive 
reactions of loss of identity, or of alienation are being discovered^® 
—because search for enjoyment of identity or of avoidance of 
alienation has become a hxational fashion. 

Overadjustment or overenjoyment explains the complexity of 
syndromes as well as the simplicity of the general cause of func¬ 
tional mental disorders. This cause is the extreme negativity of 
feelings or impoverishment of releases. That is why one simple 
drug, like chlorpromazine or cortisone, may “cure”, temporarily, 
almost CYer>’ one of the functional diseases.** A mental disorder 
never appears when there arc plenty of positive feelings or 
releases. The psychotic has his faculties intact,® and his only 
pli^t is a desperate struggle with a deepening negativity of 
unwanted, compulsive feelings and reactions. 


But the only way an organic negativity can deepen be¬ 
yond bounds is the vicious-circle overadjustment. Without it, a 
person can suffer severest adversities and still adjust to them 
nom^ly, by suffering equally severe restrictions in the life flow 
and thus accumulating the needed release reserves. Conversely, 
one can enjoy every ease of well-being and still drive himself 
impoverishment. This happens if one spends more 
ol the releases than the situation warrants — than is normal ac- 
ror mg to t e incredibly complex but precise correspondence 
Dciween internal releases and external fact values, psychological 
ysio ogic, by which normal adjustment is maintained. 
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Neurotic Reactions, of Anxtety, j ^^reasion 

Phobia, Neurasthenia, Hypochondria 

Neuroses are perteet illustrations of .he I’ 

action-ol negative reactions oveLjoyments. 

vicious-circle way, through overadjus never even sus- 

Because the opposite or relative ..j^ientific” 

pected in modern psychiatry, and is 

logic, neuroses have remained mysteries explanations as 

and causes. There are as --V ‘''“"f only ajeements 
there are psychologists and ' ^out negative reac- 

are, as we saw. the alchemistic 3^. gmvest emo- 

tions coming from some negative . . J or about 

tions originating from unconscious 

people learning to torment .j, that the funda- 

clear, even under any given psy eeneral or common 

mental mechanism or cause of neu natural prin- 

to all of them. As such it must be denv ^ from a na.u 
ciple, which can be only elementarily simple-as 

“ :r.s 

of neurosis; \nd anxiety « ; n^lione^ uUima.ely 

This is so because most satisfacPO oyerenjoyment of any 

on the feeling of security or jh^ opposite feei- 

satisfaction or value in our lif satisfactions of see¬ 
ing, the f^yeTnoto as anything particular and 

unty is so general, it is ne . . ^ve do. Overenjoyment 

is merely felt as a one of the improvements 

of this feeling is attained through every 

in life and is as overenjoyment - seems .0 

Therefore the anxiety P henomenon, without cause, 

appear from nowhere, as a gn p anxietv and its causes. 
Hence the endles^ ”^long‘^'”he paradoxical logic of ‘he relative 
No explanation fiU as long The dieorists rather blame a I kinds 
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the overenjoyment through the satisfactions of security or of 
survival needs. 

Actually the opposite causes oj anxiety are evident from sim* 
plest facts. Use of drugs and intoxication lead, upon discontinua¬ 
tion, to a virtual anxiety neurosis, but are resorted to for over¬ 
coming of anxiety. The most general proof of the opposite 
causation of anxiety is our Age of Anxiety itself. Never have 
people enjoyed more of everything they have always wanted — 
of all the values and feelings ultimately rooted in the security 
and su^^^val pleasures. But never have men suffered more from 
anxiety, which fifty years ago was not even known as a prob¬ 
lem.’ Some theorists specializing in anxiety have noted that 
“normal anxiety” has to be suffered in order to avoid anxiety 
disorders (R. May, V. E. Frank!) But the explanations given 
for this seeming paradox are still based on logical speculations 
about growth, death, “existential vacuum” or philosophical mean¬ 
ing of existence.* 

Anxiety has been analyzed in endless discussions, though as a 
uniform common phenomenon it can have only one natural, 
therefore simple principle as its cause. This cause is not seen 
because the lo^c of the relative or opposite causation has re¬ 
mained unthinkable. Confusion is increased by the fact that 
mostly the ideas and ideational contents appearing together with 
anxiety are studied to explain it. The real determining factor 
the economy of feelings, never becomes the object of study, be¬ 
cause feelings make no sense if their reversed causal lo^c is not 
understood. Most forms of analysis and psychotherapy, as well 
as most theories, from psychoanalysis to existential psychology, 
deal only with the ideational causes. They have made such con¬ 
cepts as alienation, self or identity the centers of attention. 

ihe ideas in anxiety are purely accidental. Every- 
y can see that an irritated or morbid person will blame as 
rewon of his irritation or as explanation of his morbidity any¬ 
thing that happens to be in his way. The first thing he accident- 
aUy meets with may become, by fixation, the center and the 
seeing essence of his whole system of preoccupations. 

is not the psychologically weightless ideas or philosophic 
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existential concerns, but °^noVXranxiety is 

that is the source of withdraw It is 

as physically concrete as , ,,, ® overenjoyment of 

actually a slow death, as the opp feelings of security or 

the lije floiv itself through JS^Lifornr natural 

survival. And it is * Ji,e causation would be easy 

phenomenon, even death. The pp ,_„:«tv after any exces- 
to observe; one only needs to oo ji,g niost 

sive or artificial enjoyment. But t e negative reactions 

positively felt experiences can be , , j to accept, 

fs still the last thing a psychiatrist or anybody .s y 

. ^ TTip verv essence of these 

Obsessive-Compulsive Rcacti • feglines and reactions 

reactions is that the person suffers 

exactly opposite to those he w causation works. In a 

as we saw, the universal way the pp loving thoughts 

typical obsession the man who cultivates hg „,ay 

about his wife and *ddren is su^^^^ compulsive reactions, 
do horrible things to them. nerfect cleanliness of her 

the housewife who strives to Pf “ , i nvice a day. In 

home finds it unclean that ^e ^a toJu^.^^_ ^ 

a typical overenjoyment of not ooi g . , not to be con- 

ticing a stone in the yard is stnving so ^ ^jng the stone 

cemed about it that he ends by ..hipp^otamus” 

over.- The person excessively wanting not to say 

is compelled to pronounce the ^ reactions try to find 

All theories on the P. emotions and reactions, 

explanations for the observ^ *^*^^ectionism is assumed to be 
Oversolicitous love or ^ j,gs or hidden hostility.’ " 

a disguise for aggressive '""'5 Ingement and symbolism 

Mechanisms of or abreacting repressed opposite 

are seen as devices tor ; ,he pavement assumedly 

drives.-’’ The child ■"? ““fmo,her-s back.’’’’ 
wants rather than fears aftereffect, a phantom, and 

Of course an obs^s.on is orfy i<,gg 

*:t"she"ma"h:r child-ren is furthest away from doing so. 
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She is like the man standing on a clifE who is gripped by the 
feeling that he may jump off, exactly because he exaggerates his 
feelings not to do so. Neurotics obsessed with the idea of suicide 
never commit it (E. A. Streckcr).* In obsessions “the possibil¬ 
ity of these thoughts being carried out in action is virtually nil’ 
(E, R. Hilgard)." 

An obsessive idea, however, can have a direct effect through 
a further automatic reaction. Schematically, the man on the cliff 
overstrains the muscles that keep him from leaning out, so much 
that they ©ve in and he falls off. In reality complex combina¬ 
tions of such secondary reactions and primary aftereffects pro¬ 
duce complex compulsions, tics and mannerisms — through a 
simple principle. Whether the neurotic overenjoys an act or 
avoidance, he ends by feeling and doing what he wants least, as 
if he were obsessed by an evil spirit. Every overdriven mechan¬ 
ism has to reverse. 


The compulsive preoccupation with nonsensical detail is re¬ 
vealing, It may look like a mysterious “displacement on the 
smallest thing or ceremonialization of behavior’’.** The neurotic 
or psychotic starts with a tiny, meaningless thing or act because 
he does not have available important potentials. These can be 
accumulated only through restrictions, which the psychotic can¬ 
not bear. He uses the easiest acts, like cracking knuckles, tensing 
muscles or improving breathing, which arc found to give some 
release.* But the very capacity of the psychotic to obtain releases 
through the smallest, easiest thing becomes his trap. The tiny 
acts, so easy and pleasant at beginning, become through the 
vicious-circle aftereffects sources of as great distress as were the 
first enjoyments. Every distressing aftereffect then has to be com¬ 
pensated, by further additions of the easy, tiny performances, 
so that a complex ritual results. Evidently, such additions only 
deepen the distress, but none of them can be abandoned, as 
we have explained before. 

Obstssive-compulsive reactions arc pcrfectionistic desperate at- 
templs to rmprove a suuation that is becoming worse at every 
tom,mre ,s a nrogress.vely increasing elaboration of improve- 
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ments on one side, and a malignan.Iy 

in all the aspired feelings and Ise. This 

overadjustment with its vicious-cir that every posi- 

would not be difficult to understand, considering th t ^ P 
tively-felt exeess has to bring a negative reverse. But the 

opposite eausal logie Tthrough theories about per- 

Instead, explanations deceive conceal, choose 

son-like hidden agencies that scheme • p^jon’s will, 

symbolic performances or here is particularly 

Of course the "ingemousness of ingenious ways 

glaring, because “phsessive-compulsive reactions 

by the perfectionistic neurotic The obsess 

are the clearest examples of 0 reactions he excessively 

through overadjustment the feelings and reactions 

starts to combat or wants least. 

Phobic Reactions. nio^entf^^^ 

o£ phobias. It is only logical ^ ^ neeative The neurotic 

joying the positive as well as ^oiding^^h^^J^^^^ 

overenjoys, in perfectionistic y > danger 

be feared or loathed. The decisi avoid it repeatedly, so 

from the thing feared but ^ The most ordinary 

that the vicious circle continues spaces, crowds, 

things one meets with bridges, become objects of 

streets, insects, germs, cats, ;„nncent in comparison with 

phobias. They may be ridiculously ^ dangerous thing, 

really dangerous things. The "f**™ ' J jhere is no opportun- 
but L does not develop P*-^-ponstnt encounters, 
ity for avoiding it repeated y, overenjoyments of the 

It is the vicious-circle "hit.on oj^ove 

repeated avoidances that ““P j j child starts tearing, un- 

Everybody knows that the -"P^'^^tiecd is intensified by 
reasonably, smallest dange^ produces so much greater un- 

the neurotic many times ove , d p^ enjoyment of safety and 
reasonable tear. He , But^s such safety is over- 

comforts of home, '^h.ch « natural. But ^ 

enjoyed, the unsafely of street becomes mo 
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trast. If this unsafely is then avoided by even stronger enjoy¬ 
ments of home, it becomes still more felt and the safety of 
home is sought and overenjoyed even more. The point is that 
any, incredible degree of negativity can be reached by nothing 
more than constant accumulation of positively felt overenjoy¬ 
ments. The mystery here is complete, because nobody can ever 
accept that by securing and enjoying more safety he gets more 
of the opposite feeling of unsafely —as the overprotected child 
does. What applies here to the feeling of safety applies to all 
the varied and interwoven feelings and reactions the neurotic 
lives with. 

Not surprisingly, psycholo^sts find that phobias are the most 
difficult reactions to explain — that they “do not seem to have 
rational basis’’.*' Mystery is compounded as separate causes are 
sought for each of the endless kinds of phobias. According to 
an often invoked explanation, a woman fears the street because 
she is afraid to become a streetwalker. Or a man fears “high” 
places because they symbolize the “superiority of father”. Even the 
“fear to be eaten by father” may be claimed as cause.'* Also it 
may be concluded that the person evolves a phobia to obtain 
love, dominate other people, or prevent himself from going 
places.” 

Even learning or conditioning have been assumed as causes, 
though the prominent authorities on the learning theory, J. Dol¬ 
lard and N. E. Miller, admit that “further research is needed”.* 
Phobias are totally unpleasant and useless. But one learns some- 
ffiing or develops a habit for it only if it is pleasant; and con- 
miioning is a hard process evolved for some useful purpose. 

0 ody in the world learns something that is unpleasant and 
useless. 


extreme force of the unfounded fears or aversions in 
phobias IS mystifying. From where could it come? It cannot be 
exp am m logical natural ways, because it is so unreasonable, 
rin? “r persist as long as it 

human drive, the striving for 
. in I s excessive form of overadjustment, becomes a 
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vicious-circic source of the opposite, strangely unrecognizable, 
negative reactions here as in other disorders. 

Neurasthenia, The tiredness, irritability and feeling of pain 
in neurasthenia are easily understandable as the deepening opposite 
effects of excitement, gratification and avoidance of pain. Where¬ 
as hard work ^ves pleasant rest, overenjoyed activity has to lead 
to stressful, irritating fatigue. It is noted that neurotics can be 
very energetic but that fatigue takes over (R. W. White).* Ty¬ 
pically neurasthenia has been called ’‘American disease” (C. T. 
Morgan).* This country offers the best opportunities for excite¬ 
ment and pleasure, which are opposites of neurasthenic reac¬ 
tions. Expectedly, theories of unconscious intents and conflicts 
have been used to explain neurasthenia. They are here clearly 
incongruous, because neurasthenia is a physiologically concrete 
impoverishment, requiring as concrete physiologic causes. 

Hypochondria. Not having diseases is a satisfaction, which for 
the neurotic easily becomes a source of overenjoyment. Then 
the vicious circle starts its endless course. As the opposite reac¬ 
tion, the feeling of having disease arises, it is compensated by 
even stronger satisfaction of not having it. Of course the pro¬ 
gressively deepened feeling of disease soon becomes the dominant 
emotion, while the satisfaction potential has become exhausted. 

Then it may seem that the hypochondriac has no other wishes 
than to feel the symptoms of his imagined disease —that he 
wants to have them (K. A. Mcnninger), This is now a generally 
accepted view.® In truth the hypochondriac, like anybody else, 
is deeply disturbed by the disease he feels. That is why he goes 
to the extensive trouble in seeking the relief. He cannot help 
feeling as concrete and painful reactions and symptoms of di¬ 
sease as were his exaggerated enjoyments of not feeling the di¬ 
sease and not having its symptoms. 

Depression. The intensified enjoyment of excitement in mod- 
dern life inevitably produces equally intense and frequent reac- 
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tions of depression. The neurotic, incapable of bearing such nega¬ 
tive reactions, fends them off with increased improvements and 
thus starts the vicious-circle deepening of the depression. The 
excessive striving for gratifications and avoidance of all negative 
feelings by the neurotic is generally noted.** Ambivalence of emo¬ 
tions and hostility turned against oneself are sought as explana¬ 
tions for the dual and opposite nature of the reactions.** The 
progressively deepening depression, however, soon becomes the 
dominant reaction. Then it may seem again that the neurotic 
somehow wants or insists on having the negative reactions, that 
he is “happier with his psychoneurosis than he would be with¬ 
out it" (W. S. Taylor).** 

Some other forms of neurotic reactions, like the “Christmas 
Blues” or Sunday and Vacation neuroses, are equally typical of 
the interdependence of excitement and depression. 

All the neuroses we have looked at arise through the opposite 
causation, that is, excessive enjoyments and as deep negative 
aftereffects. There is nothing unconscious about them. Surely the 
aftereffects are “ingenious" and persistent, as if some person- 
like agency invented and enforced them against the neurotic’s 
wi . But as we have repeatedly explained, this is so because the 
neurotic strives for his oversatisfactions as ingeniously and in- 

ensive y. Now we may turn to the neuroses that are uncon- 


The Only llnconsciou$ Neurose*: Hysteric 
and Dissociative Reactions 

that dissociative reactions are the only neuroses 

W mL liOeren, «ays of 

drive The on*. —always under the pleasure 

of capacities- the^othe striving, with full conscious use 

Pacii.es. the other, by passivity, abandonment, or self-par- 
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aiyzing "freezing”, which is instinctive in animals in face of 
danger. This second way is, understandably, much rarer. But a 
neurotic facing an unbearable or horrifying situation may resort 
to a kind of self-hypnosis in order to block out the experience, 
even if this may require paralysis of whole areas of functions. 

We mentioned the monumental error started by Freud in 
interpreting the first case of psychoanalysis, the girl treated by 
him and Breuer. This error amounts to the assumption that be¬ 
cause horrible experiences are repressed by man, in crippling 
unconscious ways, he will repress in similar ways his pleasures 
or natural drives. This is particularly impossible because the 
unconscious life is governed completely by pleasure. But this 
blunder has remained the basis of the Freudian theory and of 
modem psychiatry. Liberation of repressed pleasures like the 
libido has become the logical goal in psychiatry. 

Actually the opposite, the forcing on the neurotic of the un¬ 
pleasant emotions which he avoids is the way to cure all dis¬ 
orders, as it clearly is tor curing the hysteric reactions. The 
negative emotions to be forced on the hysteric are often so in¬ 
tense that psychiatrists do not dare to induce the whole recall 
in a single session." Naturally, after the unwanted and avoided 
experience is lived through in full the patient has nothing more 
to block and the hysteric paralysis disappears. Probably the 
most successful cures in the whole history of psychiahy have 
been obtained in this way, notably during the last World War. 
But even in (his kind of treatment confusion is brought in, par¬ 
ticularly because many reactions which are not hysteric are 
treated as such. Psychiatrists are not sure when and why the 
treatment works. As Meiminger says, “it does not always work 
this way, but it does sometimes—often enough to make this 
treatment an extremely promising one.”" 

The hysteric reactions are completely different from the other 
neurotic reactions, with which they are often confused. First, 
they are wanted by the hysteric, as shown by the belle indif¬ 
ference with which he accepts them, whereas all other neurotic 
reactions are the most undcsired things for the neurotic. Secondly, 
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the hysteric reactions are mechanistically simple causally. They 
are mere omissions, failures to respond or gross blockings of an 
area of functions: amnesias, paralyses, anesthesias. In contrast, 
the other neurotic reactions are endlessly “ingenious”. As Strecker 
points out, hysterias are simple, “complacent laissez-faire af¬ 
fairs” in comparison with the similarly physiological neurasthenic 
reactions.® If the hysteric reactions become complex, or rather 
extensive, it is because of the very grossness of the blocking in 
the nerve centers. Thirdly, these are the only neuroses that are 
cured, perfectly, by use of hypnosis'*—because they are caused 
by a kind of self-hypnosis. 

The unconscious process by which the hysteric reactions are 
induced is a self~hypnosis, as has long been recognized, since the 
time of Charcot and Janet. Hypnosis is amazingly effective in 
producing the amnesias, paralyses, anesthesias or the shrinking 
of peripheral sensations, that are typical of hysteric reactions. 
Obviously self-hypnosis is a difficult, tricky procedure. But the 
hysteria sufferers are exactly persons who have long previous 
practice in similar escape techniques (C. T. Morgan).* They 
are “experts” in devious avoidance practices (N. A. Cam¬ 
eron) .** 

The blocking of threat or horror, past, present or future can 
have most confusing effects because of the gross interference with 
the extremely delicate and complexly interwoven brain mechan¬ 
isms and mental associations. In a typical shell shock case, a 
soldier suffered paralysis of an arm, because at the moment the 
shell exploded he was throwing a grenade. To block the recall of 
It Ml, the innervation centers for the arm movement had also 
to e blocked. Generally, the hysteric symptoms affect the “or- 
gamc system that was highly active at the moment of acute 
crisis (R, W. White).* Due to the grossness of blocking, a 
para ysis of leg, for instance, may also affect speech because of 
e c oscness of the brain centers. Or the person may want a 
mere isability, but due to grossness of associations the whole 
sys cm o previous illness or disorders may be adopted, 
nf o^ofiists are separate causes for each one 

en ess symptoms. This assumption is as general as is the 
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outgoing, unrestrained immature or licentious; but during the 
restrictive period, moralistic, strict or overmature. As the two 
periods alternate repeatedly, each accumulates into a way of 
life, conflicting with the other. To avoid the conflict, the per¬ 
son induces amnesia of one period while living in the other. 
Double personality evolves gradually and is not so dramatic 
as popularly believed.* More than two personalities may be ob¬ 
served if fluctuations in different release functions occur at dif¬ 
ferent periods. 

The important fact about the hysteric reactions is that they 
are desired by the patient. They become expressions of pleasure 
mechanisms, which govern all our unconscious reactions. That 
is why they can perfectly operate unconsciously, once induced 
by the hypnotic autosuggestion. This is particularly easy be¬ 
cause the hysteric reactions are elementarily simple blockings or 
omissions of functions. 

In contrast, it is inconceivable how any mechanisfti working 
against pleasure drive could ever exist or operate on the uncon¬ 
scious level; or how any complex, reflective and ingenious mechan¬ 
ism could evolve unconsciously. But Freud assumed all this as 
possible, when he adopted the unconcious, hysteric causation as 
the basis for all psychiatry. This is a blunder contrary to the 
very first fact of psychic life, to the distinction between plea¬ 
sure and displeasure. It amounts to an assumption that men would 
seek the tortures of disorders or denial of pleasures as intensively 
« they seek avoidance of painful horrifying experiences. And 
tms is to take place, of all things, on the unconscious level where 
only primitive pleasure drives govern. Yet this blunder has be¬ 
come the basis of modern psychiatry, which has accepted the 
unconsdous causation for all disorders. 


Schisophrenla 

frequent and typical psychosis, the 
dniffs eiddcnt. It is generally known that 

gs. p rticularly the mind-expanding and stimulant drugs pro- 
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The capacity and, naturally, the tenacious persistence of the 
schizophrenic to live in the *^world of his own making” has been 
generally recognized (C. T. Morgan). His ‘‘capacity to make 
thoughts however fantastic seem real” is viewed as his main 
weapon of defense (E. A, Strecker). He transforms the world, 
by autistic phantasies, when it does not yield gratifications.'* 
The schizophrenic lives ‘‘like one lost in his dreams” (W. S. 
Taylor).” Of course it has to remain a mystery, in modem 
psychiatry, how this world of most positive enjoyments can lead 
to the deep psychic impoverishment that is the direct cause of 
schizophrenia. 

It is argued that while fantasy is a ‘‘harmless device for satis¬ 
fying needs” for normal people, the schizophrenic carries it too 
far.* Also the fact is blamed that unreality becomes real for the 
schizophrenic.* But logically, the more real such world, the 
greater the satisfactions; and as long as one has enough satisfac¬ 
tions there can be no psychotic reactions. It is also argued that 
by ^ving himself over to daydreaming the schizophrenic becomes 
careless and neglects his practical life. The vicious-circle deep¬ 
ening of the reactions is explained as a result of using a with¬ 
drawal in compensation for failures which, in turn, increase 
with the withdrawal.’* Or the withdrawal is seen as increasing 
because the person starts fearing what others would think if 
they knew his thoughts.* But the schizophrenic is least worried 
about his practical life, failures, or opinion of others.'* He may 
remain indifferent to financial loss, death of intimates or im¬ 
prisonment, while getting upset beyond reason by a trivial dis¬ 
turbance in his daily routine** — because this interrupts his fixa- 
tional inner enjoyments. 

The persoiiality of the schizophrenic clearly reveals his excessive 
stnving for inner enjoyments as well as his capacity to obtain 
them. His inain characteristics are ‘‘defective inhibition”® and 
intense tenacity in holding to his inner world of his own making* 
which IS for him the ready source of releases. The absence 
oI restrictions is apparent from his lack of shame, his exhibi- 
lonism, ooseness in sex behavior, fantasies of grandeur and 
owcst personal habits or moral controls (J. C. Coleman)" 
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happening. Psychiatrists themselves are puzzled by this lack of 
success.® Thus, probably the most clearly physiologic mental 
disorder seems to arise “without any known physiological basis’’* 
and no accepted conclusions about the biochemical processes in¬ 
volved have been reached.® 

The reason is the paradoxical causal logic of functional di¬ 
seases. Everything that seems to improve the condition, through 
direct increase in releases, actually worsens it, and vice versa. 
This applies to every detail, in every function, process or bio¬ 
chemical reaction the psychiatrists are dealing with. At every step 
the research shows as cause of schizophrenia what is actually the 
only way toward recovery from it. Or it shows as means of re¬ 
medy the very factors that increase it in the end. This reversed 
logic can lead to incredible confusion because of the endless 
complexity and multiplicity of the biochemical processes in¬ 
volved, particularly since the “scientific” methods are centered 
on such piocesses alone, instead of the integrated, causally re¬ 
vealing pleasure economy. 

In the absence of causal understanding, the mysteries of un¬ 
conscious causation are sought as explanations. Symbolism is ac¬ 
cepted even by sober psycholopsts, notwithstanding the deeply 
physiolo 0 c nature of the reactions.® Similarly, ulterior uncon¬ 
scious motives are invoked. The schizophrenic, supposedly, wants 
to punish himself, impress others or escape blame.®* His neces¬ 
sarily restrictive reactions are interpreted as fear to show emo¬ 
tions. All kinds of unconscious, symbolic mechanisms are blamed 
and psychoanalysis is used to discover the hidden meanings of 
e v^ous symptoms.** Symbolic or unconscious regression is 
0 ten invoked. Factually the schizophrenic's “regression” to more 
primitive forms of functioning is due to the recession of psychic 
energy rom ^ the more refined, branched-out, later-conditioned 
pathways. His maladjustments are “retreats from the intricate 
adaptation required in dealing effectively with reality” (E. G. 

u alchemistic mystery how the symbolic, never 

d ^ h unconscious intents and fantasies could produce the 
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tivity that results, as clearly, from equally deep overadjustments 
or overeujoyments by the unrestrained or psychically weak and 
autistic schizophrenic. But the modem psychiatry proceeds only 
by the direct “scientific” logic of more positivism from more 
satisfactions or releases. Thus everything is seen in ways con* 
traiy to what is causally true. A simple look at the overenjoy¬ 
ments through drugs and their aftereffects, which so strikingl} 
resemble schizophrenia, could have helped. 

As the general simple cause is missed, endless explanations 
are sought for each of the countless reactions, through the 
analysis and study of ideational associations and learning, which 
are purely accidental or causally weightless. Thus all the alchemy 
0 / unconscious and symbolic causation, and the learning of self* 
torture, are brought in. Moreover, the extensive researches in 
the biochemically concrete reactions only deepen the confusion 
as the reversedly wrong causal \opc is applied at every step. 
In schizophrenia the intensity and “ingenuity” of the reversals 
reach extremes, as every positive, excessive striving results m 
its “ghostly”, unreco^zable and malignantly self-deepening op¬ 
posite. The relative or opposite causation offers a simple and me¬ 
chanistic explanation of it hall. But the modern psychiatry moves 
into increasing confusion as it proceeds by the exactly contrary, 
“scientific” logic and way of Uiinking. 


PoronoMz 


Opposite reactions clearly dominate the paranoid personality. 
The paranoiac’s excessive feelings of his own power or grandeur 
turn into as excessive opposite feelings of helpless danger or per¬ 
secution. It is generally known that “delusions of grandeur are, 
invariably accompanied by delusions of persecu¬ 
tion . The generally accepted explanation of paranoia includes 
e opposites. It is held that the paranoiac infers his grandeur 
*1^ ^observation” that he is so much persecuted and talked 
a uL us mere logical inferences are accepted as causes of 
grave reactions. 
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it all is emotionally deep, it is for him as real as life. He feels 
that he has reached the status of Napoleon, and he cannot re¬ 
nounce one bit in it without painful descent from that level, 
thou^ it is already brining him nothing but continuous distress. 
Actually even a real-life status of an emperor would bring to 
an overenjoying person only trouble in the end and he equally 
could not renounce it. By the way, the delusions of being 
Napoleon, Messiah or Lincoln are not due to any mysterious 
extemalization of prototypes of society, as expounded in some 
theories.*^ The psychotic merely takes the first or more frequent 
object or idea in starting his vicious-circle fixation. 

Since the real causes of paranoia, the opposite backgrounds of 
overadjustment, are not seen, the symptoms must seem like 
ghost phenomena coming from nowhere. The usual mystifica¬ 
tions about unconscious causes are resorted to. According to a 
standard explanation, first used by Freud, the paranoiac under 
his homosexual conflict unconsciously reasons: “I do not love 
him, I hate him; no, he hates me”. And as a result of such 
merely rationalized conclusion, the overwhelming fear or op¬ 
pressive feeling, opposite to that of love from others. Is assumed 
to arise. Another standard explanation is hostility turned against 
oneself. Supposedly, “among the most dramatic manifestations 
of hostility turned against the self arc persecutory paranoia” (L. 
J. Saul) Thus a pleasure, the hating of others that a person en¬ 
joys, is turned into a torment by mere switch of direction. The 
opposite causation, which does reverse the emotion, is not 
suspected. 


Other unconscious mechanisms like projection, displacement or 
substitution may be invoked in explanation; persecutor is seen as 
substitute for missed lover." All this amounts to the alchemy 
oj gra\est emotions arising from mere reasonings, ideas, or ar¬ 
bitrary switches of pleasures into tortures, of all things, on the 
unconscious level. But the only alternative to such mysteries of 
c nconscious are the learning theories. Somehow the paranoiac 
ww fo himself out of his wits or develops a habit for 
■s conditioned to it without any need or reason. 



Manic-Depressive Reactions * 

In truth, the opposite emotions, the enjoyment of security or 
of the feeling of total, subservient love from others, 
strived for by the psychotic a thousand times more intense V ® 
any feelings of fear or persecution. All the unconscious nv 
and mechanisms as well as all learning and conditioning wou 
be used by him to gain such pleasant, and usefu, posi ivc 
feelings, to the highest degree. Which is exactly what appens. 
But only the opposite causation can explain how the excessive 
striving for the positive enjoyment brings as deep, unwanU an 
utterly unrecognizable opposite reactions. Modem psyc la ns s 
as scientists can never accept this self-evidently simple but seem 
ingly paradoxical and “scientifically” unthinkable cauption. e 
result is continued addition to the mystifications and incongrui y. 


Manic-Depressive Reactions and involutional Melancholia 

The very essence of the manic-depressive reactions is the 
change of one psychic state into its opposite. Psychiatrists re¬ 
cognize that the “elation and depression may be the opposite ex- 
tremes of the same basic disorder’*.* But they are puzz e y 
the “gross differences of symptomatology” of the two states an 
their “mutually exclusive nature”.” In practical terms it is re 
vealing that the recent lithium treatment prevents the depressive 
stage by suppressing the manic stage. This treatment 
generally recognized and expanded. Dr. W. H. Stewart, ' 

Surgeon General, reported that “lithium appears to be the best 
specific agent yet found for the treatment of any mental disease . 
But lithium has no effect on depressions when they are^ a rea y 
on. It prevents depression only by suppressing the manic stage. 

The alternation of the opposite states would be even c eater 
if psychiatrists paid more attention to the real causal actms, 
the emotions, rather than to external reactions. It is clear tha 
a person may appear “manic”—excited, overactive or eccentr^ 
— under an acute distress as well as strong pleasure re eas - 
As a result, the present classifications into hypomanias, 
hypermanias and as varied depressions are misleading. ti 
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the exaggerated positive states are often not noticed because in 
tense positivism may appear as very normal adjustment. A so 
the positive state rarely appears with suddenness, because its 
causal source, the negative background is accumulated only very 
slowly or reluctantly. But the depressive state always breaks out 
with cataclysmic suddenness, for the converse reason. This is why 
clinical observations and statistics show, misleadingly, that there 
is less of the manic, and regular cyclothymic cases, or that the 
manic states are milder.® 

Mystery is increased by the absence here, as in all psychoses, 
of logical experimentally correlatable physiologic changes. The 
reason is the paradox of functional diseases. The processes that 
cause directly the negative, restrictive symptoms actually bnng 
the accumulation of releases or the cure in the end. Also, a 
stimulant in organism has lesser effect as it has become increased. 
Thus the drug user or the psychotic may have more than usual 
amount of stimulants in his blood and still be understimulated. 
It is revealing that manic-depressive psychosis is found to re¬ 
semble morphine withdrawal and that no logically explainable 
physiologic changes are found in either.’* Psychiatrists cannot 
understand why no physiologic explanations have been found for 
the clearly physiolo^c manic-depressive reactions.®’ 

Expectedly, explanations arc sought in unconscious conflicts 
and defense mechanisms: self-punishment, aggression turned 
against oneself, expiation of hostility, identifications with a dead 
person, flight from oppressive Superego, or repressed cry for love. 
Under the direct experimental or “scientific” lo^c, restrictive at¬ 
titudes of the person are blamed for the negative, depressive 
symptoms, which arc never connected with the manic, overenjoy* 
ment attitudes. Of course no real enjoyment is possible with¬ 
out concurrent restrictions. Therefore even the manic hyperactiv¬ 
ity soon becomes “supcrCcial” and yields “little true enjoyment.”” 
For the same reason, cheering up the depressive with social di¬ 
stractions, parties, trips or new amusements “only serves to 
de^n the patient’s depression”,’* An exactly contrary treatment 
brings cure—-and is most revealing. 

Shock treatment cures depression for good and without excep- 
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the exaggerated positive states are often not noticed because in¬ 
tense positivism may appear as very normal adjustment. A so 
the positive state rarely appears wth suddenness, because its 
causal source, the negative background is accumulated only very 
slowly or reluctantly. But the depressive state always breaks out 
with cataclysmic suddenness, for the converse reason. This is w y 
clinical observations and statistics show, misleadingly, that there 
is less of the manic, and regular cyclothymic cases, or that the 
manic states are milder.® 

Mystery is increased by the absence here, as in all psychoses, 
of logical experimentally correlatable physiologic changes. The 
reason is the paradox of functional diseases. The processes that 
cause directly the negative, restrictive symptoms actually bnng 
the accumulation of releases or the cure in the end. Also, a 
stimulant in organism has lesser effect as it has become inaeased. 
Thus the drug user or the psychotic may have more than usual 
amount of stimulants in his blood and still be understimulated. 
It is revealing that manic-depressive psychosis is found to re¬ 
semble morphine withdrawal and that no logically explainable 
physiologic changes are found in either.** Psychiatrists cannot 
understand why no physiologic explanations have been found for 
the clearly physiologic manic-depressive reactions.®* 

Expectedly, explanations arc sought in imconscious conflicts 
and defense mechanisms: self-punishrtent, aggression turned 
against oneself, expiation of hostility, identifications with a dead 
person, flight from oppressive Superego, or repressed cry for love. 
Under the direct experimental or “scientific” logic, restrictive at¬ 
titudes of the person are blamed for the negative, depressive 
symptoms, which are never connected with the manic, overenjoy- 
mcnt attitudes. Of course no real enjoyment is possible with¬ 
out concurrent restrictions. Therefore even the manic hyperactiv¬ 
ity soon becomes “superfidal” and yields “little true enjoyment. ’** 
For the same reason, cheering up the depressive with social di¬ 
stractions, parties, trips or new amusements "only serves to 
de^en the patient's depression”.** An exactly contrary treatment 
brings cure —and is most revealing. 

Shock treatment cures depression for good and without excep- 
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lions (if contusions in classification are taken into imnact 

is unique in psychiatry. But shock is the most * , 

that can be nonfatally inflicted on organism, . ffonkly 

to the experience of death physiologcally.^' they hold 

admit that shock treatment is conttaiy to everythmg y 
as true.'’" The unique success of this treatment reve ^ 

pletely contrary to facts are the beliefs and insights of modem 

"'CJollnaJ Melanesia is found to be “not e-entmUy^dif- 
ferent from the depression in mamc-depressiy^^ 

“closely related symptomatically to depression . . ^ 

garded merely as a type of lacing, 

regular alternations of elation and . j ,y natural 

though they may be observed. But^ we i 3 

that the phase of positive of Melancholia are 

seen as a very normal state. The re^ «cessive moral- 

pessimism, lack of “e easily explainable by 

restricUon. which are 

typical aftereffects of rcstricUveness in life can 

Here we may note no a junt otra^sm 

produce psychic ‘"’1’^"'^'“® 1,3^ results from it. But when 
the more accumulation of releases any lesser spend- 

one has adjusted to a gross spend g ^ 

ing, however „ 3 ,r reduced to a lesser dose 

release for a nonuser would feel low. 

that would be sUll ■"8 background of overadjustment can 
In brief only a pr melancholia. This however 

produce the reach causation, which psychiatrists as 

obeys the logic PP ^ solutions in freer, 

scientists can as explanations the mys- 

o"fTdder unconscious life of conflicts, schemings. “brib- 
identifications, self-torment or anal and oral erotism." Phy- 
sidogic causes and explanations are found as little here as in 
other physiologically clear psychos^, berause the lope of op¬ 
posite causation, applying to every detail, is the last thing scient- 
1st* v.*ould suspect. 
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Mental diseases, as all functional disorders, grow from over- 
adjustment or increase in direct release improvements, which 
leads to the exhaustion of releases or to worsening, in the malig¬ 
nant, vicious-circle way. It is all a matter of the paradoxical 
economy of the releases of pleasure as the flow of life itself. 
We saw how one simple drug—chlorpromazine, meprobamate, 
iproniazid, or cortisone — can cure, temporarily, a whole series 
of functional diseases." It docs so by merely increasing the re¬ 
lease flow. 


We have to stress the reversed logic of opposite causation. It 
governs all organic value reactions, everything that constitutes 
apparent improvements or cures as well as worsening or diseases. 
But modem medicine and psychiatry know only the “scientific” 
causal logic of treatments through added direct improvements^ 
which actually foster overadfustments and thus deepen the dis- 
or ew in the end. This is the blunder of our scientific age, in 
wmeh the most important sdcnces, those dealing with man him¬ 
self, are still glaringly unscientific. 

The direct improvement logic is so general in modem psy- 
cniatry that every known psychiatrist could be quoted in Ulustra- 
j improvement of feelings, in all forms, is constantly 
urged. Particularly the improvement of the basic feelings, like 
Rnf sum, is seen as the goal. 

Xr c satisfactions, that control the 

to overadjustments. AH 
are aimMt* nT h- P^choiherapy, drugs or other means, 

never vet K unprovements. The opposite causation has 

leaminp mentioned, in any form. Even the methods of 

iustmenLs "'c^’cly aim at improved, easier ad- 

lions couU reaUy "Cgalively-felt, hard restric- 

inWarttf'h '’5' i" releases provide 

cause of all’ tuM-*” a' release impoverishment is the 

of releases thm ®ut the paradox of exhaustion 

releases throngh their direct increase is inexorable. In brief. 
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psychiatry sees direct improvements in releases as its goal, wMe 
exactly such improvements are the soutt»s of oveiadjustments 
and their vicious-circle effects, by which mental disorders grow. 


Psychotherapy. The most popular, but practically useless psy¬ 
chic treatment is psychotherapy. It embodies the pure alchemy 
of modem psychology: belief in potentials without equal restric¬ 
tions, and acceptance of ideational associations as causes. If the 
opposite causation is not understood, it must seem that the lati 
of enjoyment of the pleasant and healthy positive reactions is 
due to ignorance, mistake or confusion. This of course could be 
perfectly corrected by providing new insights, upon analysis of 
the confusion. Which is what psychotherapy is intend^ to do. 
PracticaUy it amounts to talk and reasoning. Since this is me- 
less, as anyone with minimal insight knows, it all is surrounded 
by “scientific” complexity-clinically structured techniques and 


involved theories. , . . 1 . 

But the talk and permissiveness in psychotherapy hdp the 
patient to continue with the overadjustment, in some ch^ 
form. He is more than willing to find new ways of 
felt overenjoyments. This then is welcoin K re J 
patient and ^ success by die therapist, tough it orfy ddajs 
recovery, which the organism tries to reach throng " 
reactions of the functional "disease”. As research h^ advanced, 
accumulated statistical proofs show that 

not improve “a patieufs chances of ^ 

would be without any formal r^bv 

compilation of statistical studies u f 

It shows that two thirds of patients recover by themseliK with- 
u snows mai therapy: but only 64^ re- 

out treatment or with any kmd or 

. t. nnd a mere 44^ with psjcnoanai* 

?^l“out. we arc thus “compelled to draw 
the'conclusion that ot 

recoveiy than no P^=^^'”^rtwiight. Dollard, Eysenck. Mas- 
basis of swdies y • psychotherapy 

sermann, Moreno and Iftell tha 

“the accomplishment is. m tact, nii «« 
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recovery "untreated controls seem to fare as well as the treated 
groups”.*® Mowrer adds that "all this, of course, is well known 
in professional circles and is gradually leaking through to the 
general public”. 

Understandably psychotherapists are now stressing the sub¬ 
jective improvement in feelings of their patients as the main 
achievement (A. T. Jersild).** Improvement in sexual gratifica¬ 
tions, as the readiest ones, is stressed even by non-Freudian 
therapists. Other improvements are aimed at sense of security, 
freedom from guilt, and creation of a permissive gratifying situa¬ 
tion.*® Motherly love may be lavished on the patient, as in 
the Direct Analysis, or his distorted crazy world may be shared 
by the therapist, as in the Experiential Therapy.** Generally, the 
encouragement of license, in sexual as well as other feelings, is 
cultivated by most therapists.** 

No wonder that the Transference, as the attachment to the 
therapist, becomes the main practical product of psychotherapy, 
so much so that it is now considered as the core of most psy¬ 
chotherapies.®® The treatment becomes an excellent way of 
avoiding the natural, restrictive reactions of the "disease”. This 
amounts to delaying real recovery. To the extent that psycho¬ 
therapy is a success, the neurotic starts "acting out” his con¬ 
flict and develops a graver psychopathy.** The patient feels, tem¬ 
porarily, better but becomes more difficult to live with.*® 
Increasing contusion and complexity are the inevitable re¬ 
sults. There are scores of different kinds of therapies, and ac¬ 
cording to the trend-setting theory of Carl Rogers "diagnosis, 
professional knowledge, and other frequently emphasized char- 
arteristics . . . may indeed be obstructive”.** Harper concludes 
his book on thirty-sbc main therapies with the statement that 
m historic perspective "what we now call psychotherapy wilt re¬ 
late to scientific treatment and prevention of behavioral disorders 
as astrology now relates to astronomy”.** 

Psychotherapists deal with what is accidental and causally 
tneaningless, even apart from the reversedly wrong causal logic 
ey me ming. As we have seen, the disturbed person may find 
anything he acddentally encounters, as the cause and reason 
or IS 1 s and reactions. He may turn it into a veritable. 



“unconscious” core of all his psychic life by fixational focusing 
on it. No amount of interpretation, however deep or symbolic, 
can yield causal insights from inherently accidental associations. 

Exactly the ideas from the “free association” that analysts 
deal with are most accidental. When you trace back a freely 
floating thought you can see that it originated from a random 
association with some incidental idea in a previous thought, which 
originated in the same way. We may refer here to the vivid 
descriptions of this process by William James. In Rorschach 
test or dream, ideas come from what was thought of, heard, 
read or seen precedingly. Moreover, the ideas that surge forth 
strongest, like the indecent sexual ideas in free association, are 
rarest, most unusual or “sharpest”, therefore causally least im¬ 
portant. The really determining, emotional causal backgrounds 
are so general—like the atmospheric pressure — for the patient 
that he notices nothing particular about them. They are the last 
things to come to his mind, because they are the causal oppo¬ 
sites of his reactions and feelings. Besides, the strong negative 
reactions of the patient are glaringly clear from everything he 
does or feels. But emotions could make any sense to the therapist 
only if he had some insight in the opposite causation. 

The point is that the world of ideas and their associations is 
not intrinsically causally related to emotions or releases and is 
psychologically weightless. Particularly because the real psychic 
causes are opposites of the impoverishment they produce, no 
ideas or associations about them ever come to the mind of the 
patient, or of the modern therapist. Psychotherapy continues as 
a seemingly successful treatment because it delays the unpleasant 
restrictive natural reactions of the “disease”, which are the pres¬ 
sures of the organism toward real recovery. 


Drug Therapy. The worsening through improvement is ty¬ 
pically illustrated in the drug therapy. Drugs that according to 
their first effects would be sufficient to wipe out all mental 
disease are invented every year. But mental disorders are in¬ 
creasing progressively with the advances in the means of such 
direct improvements, of which drugs are the mainstay. Every 
authority r^tmizes that drugs relieve symptoms, thus temporarily 
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curing the disease, but that real, permanent cure is never to be 
expected from drugs.'*-* The usual argument is that drugs are 
helpful adjuncts in making the patient available for psychother¬ 
apy.^-” The “cures” provided by all kinds of wonder drugs are 
spectacular.® Yet the end result is that drugs do not “offer a 
solution to the problems of emotional illness but rather add 
to them”.** 


What turns the clear improvements by drugs into worsening 
or damage that “far outweighs the good they intend”** is the 
drug aftereffects. It would be ridiculous to imagine that a drug 
can reorganize organically anything in the body which operates 
by billions of purposefully interwoven elements. But a drug can 
destroy, eliminate, stop or selectively paralyze a mechanism or 
reaction, by knocking out one element in the endless chains 
of organic processes. If a restrictive mechanism is stopped, re¬ 
lease flow is increased: the result is stimulation. If a mechanism 
that provides for organic requirements, through stressful restric¬ 
tions, is stopped, freer enjoyment of releases becomes available: 
the result is tranquilization. But since in neither case a pur¬ 
poseful organic reorganization has been achieved, the body re¬ 
turns to whatever organic normalcy it maintains. Even if such 
normalcy is faulty, it is still a million times superior in organiza¬ 
tion and purposeful complexity than anything a drug could or¬ 
ganize or construct. In any event, the overspent releases are 
restored by exactly equal amount of reimposed restrictions. Or 
the neglected organic requirements are met by exactly equal ad¬ 
ditional stressful effort. Thus the result is always the opposite 


*• drugs, the story has been miraculous improvements or 

cures followed by equally disturbing aftereffects. One of the 
idest stales, by H. A. Dickel and H. H. Dixon.== has proved 

« .mTn. praised drug. 
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Johnson).” They have been dropped from the U. S. Pharma¬ 
copoeia and found, in hearings before the FDA. to be “addic¬ 
tive or worse”.’' 

Dr. T. H. Greiner of the AMA Council on Drugs states that 
“tranquilizers have caused about as much trouble as they have 
abolished”.” The story of stimulant drugs, particularly the am¬ 
phetamines, has been even worse. They lead to “the insidious 
onset of psychic symptoms resembling those of schizophrenia”.” 
The problems of the pep-pills and of the illegal traffic in the 
drugs are becoming acute. The highly desirable, almost mira¬ 
culous stimulation that amphetamines provide ends as dangerous 
aftereffects that are “several limes” worse than the initial ben¬ 
efits.” More than half of the amphetamines are sold illegally. 

The newest mood-elevating and antidepressant group of drugs, 
the MAO inhibitors are probably the most dangerous. They 
interfere with definite body functions, and the aftereffects may 
be damage to brain or other organs, even death.” But the initial 
effects of MAO inhibitors are miraculous, as was evident from 
the use of iproniazid—which has been hastily dropped by most 
doctors, but is still accepted as an important psychic energizer by 
some psychiatrists (N. S. Kline).” 

The simple rule, which scientists cannot accept, is that the 
initial improvements induced by drugs are jollotved by exactly 
equal opposite aftereffects. (We explained why the organs or 
functions involved in the opposite reactions may be, naturally, 
different.) Thus the “toxic effects of the drug may merely ac¬ 
centuate symptoms for which a patient originally took it" (C. K. 
Aldrich).®* In the simplest case, “the same tranquilizing drugs 
now commonly used to relieve the so-called anxiety or violent 
restlessness of schizophrenic patients are capable of temporarily 
inducing identical symptoms of this common malady in normal 
patients”.” The vicious-cirde deepening of the disorder results, 
as more of the same drug or a stronger drug is used to avoid 
the aftereffects. The final effects of the increase in dosage may 
be “an almost incredible and alarming range of emotional dis¬ 
orders— hallucinations, delusions, hysteria, amnesia, and so on” 
(R. Mines).” Prolonged doses of tranquilizers “increase chances 
of unpredictable physical disorders" (M. Fishbein). 
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The disappearance of the initial improvements is often ex¬ 
plained by the assumption that drugs act only as placebos, there¬ 
fore have no real biochemical effects.*® In truth, experimenters 
find that the biochemical changes drugs produce are astonishingly 
concrete.® Misapplication or abuse of drugs is blamed, though it 
is admitted that “very little is known of the causes of drug 
abuse”.” The “abuse” consists of taking a too small or a too 
large dosage. It is not realized that exactly the overstimulation 
by the drug either makes the dosage too weak or requires a 
dosage so large that it leads to graver “side effects”. Also com¬ 
plexity and multiplicity of drugs may be blamed (W. Modell).** 
But the striking fact about the “miracle” drugs is that they work 
as perfectly in every way at the beginning as they come to be 
“abused” later. Actually “in the beginning, every potential abuser 
comes to feel that the effects of the drug he is taking are desir¬ 
able and/or necessary for his well-being” (G. Johnson).” Ap¬ 
parently, the fact that the direct improvements by drugs lead to 
equal worsening is unacceptable to the ordinary man as well 
as the scientist. 


But this worsening through improvement is the cause of the 
most universal phenomenon in the use of drugs, namely addic^ 
tion. The process is simple. As the worsening starts, the drug 
user tries to overcome it by using the same drug, in larger dosage, 
which leads to deeper worsening, requiring still larger dosage 
or a stronger drug. The addiction is so general—whether it is 
to cigarettes and coffee or to drugs and alcohol — that it alone 
would be sufficient to prove the opposite causation and the 
vicious circle of ovcradjustment. 

Typically, modern scientists have no generally accepted expla¬ 
nation or this universal phenomenon, though it is so clearly 
onn at it can have only a simple, natural principle as its 
^ ® common addictions to smoking or alcohol remain 
mysteries, to l^t authorities.” It is speculated that perhaps the 
w air of elegance, or the need to 

need t hands to do, may be the cause of the 

is ^ Explanation of alcohol addiction 

gtit in such vague factors as "essentially a psychological 
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legally. The illicit traffic in these drugs is measured in billions 
of dollars annually.” Is not this an equally extensive, real-life 
proof of the worsening through improvement, that drives the drug 
users to such desperate, addictively compulsive efforts? 

The drug experts, lo&cally, seek for 'Uoxic effects" as harmful 
accidental residues of drugs, to explain yvhy the clear improve- 
ments turn into worsening. But the sickening, death-like with¬ 
drawal reactions, negative in every respect, appear exactly to 
the extent the body is cleaning itself of the narcotic, “toxic” 
substances. Placebos could not possibly leave any toxic residues. 
Yet "just as placebos have beneficial results, so may they produce 
toxic effects”,*^ It should be kept in mind that any purely phy¬ 
siologic or experimental findings are bound to be misleading 
because of the billions of factors involved and the reversed logic 
of the integrated organ reactions which are the only relevant 
data obtained. 


Scientists, believing that clearly positive effects cannot result 
in negative reactions, often claim that drugs trigger “an under¬ 
lying hidden psychosis or personality disturbance”, which sup¬ 
posedly lies just beneath the surface (T. Itl, N. S. Kline).” 
Actually the potential of all functional disorders is constantly 
present, inherent in the functions themselves, however normal 
these may ^ at the beginning, as the overadjustments show. 
Other scientists may blame “some accident of body chemistry”, 
as when it was discovered that stimulation through increase in 
adrenalin p^uced agents like adrenochrome with opposite ef¬ 
fects." T^ically, scientists having discovered a couple of such 
actors, like serotonin or norepinephrine, are ready to change 
them, without regard to the innumerable other, ungraspably com¬ 
plex but purposeful processes involved. Of course the organism 
rn^ages m overcome such interferences, in ways “about which 
aua*v« scientists are intensifying this line of 
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hoax. Without a causa) understanding of the inherently paradoxical 
drug effects, it may seem that in some cases the drugs work 
wonderfully and in others fail (W. Alvarez).” It is found that 
such unpredictability “makes it more difficulty for any medical 
practitioner to help create a lasting better mental outlook with 
any particular drug” (M. Fishbein).” 

The frequent assertions about variance of drug effects are 
due to this causal confusion. Because the paradox of the re¬ 
versal of effects applies through all phases and details, scientists, 
unaware of it, may find the effects totally irregular. Particularly 
in the extremely complex higher mental processes the effects 
may become confusing. For instance LSD, affecting such pro¬ 
cesses, has been found unpredictable (S. Cohen). The “ferocity 
of debate over LSD’s benefits and perils”” has been noted. The 
drug has been “much praised and damned”.” In fact LSD was 
highly praised at the beginning, when its mind-expanding effects 
were first observed. The damnation has come afterward, upon 
the discovery of its equally impressive negative aftereffects. 

The variance in drug effects may be due merely to variance 
in capacities of persons and in conditions affecting the paradoxical 
release economy. In the classic experiments by Kolb and La- 
sagna it was found that only the person who derives pleasure 
from the drug suffers the negative aftereffects, which bring him 
“as far below his normal emotional plane as the first exaltation 
carried him above it”.®® For each person such “capacity” to en¬ 
joy or to learn to enjoy the releases may be different. Also 
the availability of releases may vary under varied conditions 
and thus influence the effects as well as aftereffects. Previous 
overenjoyment may decrease positive response, but also may 
bring on sooner the negative aftereffects. Moreover, external ob¬ 
servations may be deceptive if their emotional quality is missed: 
one may scowl, complain or play a sufferer while enjoying it. 

Endless variations in such factors may lead to endless con¬ 
fusion, if the paradoxical causation is not understood. Everybody 
knows what varied effects alcohol produces on different persons 
with varied enjoyment tendeneies, drinking experience, history 
of previous drinking, or particular body condition. But we alt 
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know how inexorably uniform the general effects of alcohol arc, 
in producing the opposite states, of sense of well-being and hell, 
as well as in leading to addiction, because of the opposite after¬ 
effects. However simple or complex the means used, the natural 
law that governs the releases of pleasure or life flow, in the 
inexorably limited organism, remains the same. Even in the use 
of LSD, the opposites of ecstasy and inferno, beauty and horror 
are the inevitable general results, however confusing their idea¬ 
tional contents or phases of development. 

Those who are enthusiastic about drugs are pointing to 
the decrease of patients in public mental hospitals, though the 
more sober researchers find that the drugs have not helped and 
that hospitals are “crowded more than ever with chronic pa¬ 
tients” (I. Dubos). Actually the number in which the decrease 
is noted is the former half million patients In public mental hos¬ 
pitals}' But such patients now constitute only one fourth of mental 
inpatients.*® In the general hospitals alone the mental patients 
now occupy more than a half million beds.*® The NIMH itself 
has pointed out the movement of patients away from mental hos¬ 
pitals, and "the increased use of psychiatric beds in general hos¬ 
pitals and of outpatient clinics and other conununity facilities 
such as nursing homes, half-way homes and sheltered work¬ 
shops ’.** Further, the number of regular outpatients has reached 
two million.*® 

With the increased use of drugs since 1955, when the most 
popular ‘Vender” drugs went to market, the number of mental 
patients has increased from 1.6 million to four and half mil¬ 
lion.*® Most of these patients arc under outpatient care. The 
reason is that their disorders are due not to genetic, deep or 
^cpar^le problems, but to artificially created overadjustments, 
aeepCTcd as^ well as induced by the use of drugs. But even the 
number of inpatients has increased, by 2S%, since 1955, if the 
a ve care in general hospitals and other facilities is taken into 


fnnir ^ "otcd that among the scores of drugs used some 
m«v to produce permanent beneficial results because thej 
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sive psychoses has been given as 80-90% and 90%.®* Taking into 
account the confusion in the classification of depressive psychoses, 
we can say that the affective p^chotic depressions are cured 
by the shock therapy without exceptions. It is because of the 
sheer success of the shock therapy that it is being increasingly 
used for “practically all psychoses and psychoneuroses”,® and 
has become “far too common in practice”.'* The reason is not 
any enthusiasm. Usually a therapy is successful or is claimed 
to be a success when the therapists are enthusiastic about it. 
Nobody is enthusiastic about shock therapy in itself, for it is 
contrary to everything doctors believe, expect or practice. 

We have to understand that a gross physiologic shock, the only 
one presently used, can remedy only gross physiologic disorders, 
the affective psychotic depressions. To the extent that a disorder 
originates in psychological, conscious overadjustmenls, as all 
neuroses and most of the psychotic reactions, do, it can be re¬ 
medied only by equally psychological, consciously felt “shock”. 
The natural simple rule of equal value opposites applies here 
as everywhere else. 

Causal understanding of the shock therapy would show that 
all mental disorders could be as perfectly cured as now the de¬ 
pressions are, if the “shock” was made adaptable. Shock is an 
, extremely strong restriction or depression, of the overextended 
release mechanisms, toward the zero or death level. Thus room 
is gained or potentials reestablished for new rise or the normal 
play of “ups” and “downs” in the releases. Death and rebirth 
si^larity as well as the need for “retrenchment” have been em¬ 
phasized in explanations of shock therapy." But a strong restric¬ 
tion or depression of release levels can also be imposed through 
drugs and oAer means, even by psychological “shock” The lithium 

rcatment s ows how a drug can help by preventing excess re- 
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would require totally new 
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ment (O. H. Mowrer).” As we have . ..,(,gically” the 

against hiroseU are the only way to explain logica y 

paradoxical effects of opposite . s/ioct treat- 

B..o„ .c — /««!,* 

ment is the only one w modern of 
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modern psychiatric theory. In P nroDcrly applied 

vides complete cure for the ^ if U was 
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adapted to Ihcir treatment releases that the relative 

imposition of restrictions as sou .wapy' though presently 

causation requires, is attained ’^“tnere on” 
this is done in a crude fo™ o concretely works. 

In brief, the only psychic treatment Aat ^^n^ y 

“^L“"T^.roel'HiS --ent of mental pa- 
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tients is undergoing big changes, a practical turnaround, as various 
out-of‘hospital jorms of treatment arc being adopted. Psychiatric 
clinics, day-time units, “drop-in” clinics and community mental 
health centers are rapidly expanding. The traditional mental hos¬ 
pital tieatment is being abandoned. The most advanced, British 
plan provides for closing of all mental hospitals in twenty-five 
years. In a similar move in this country a “revolution in the men¬ 
tal hospitals” is being brought about,** as the life of patients is 
being changed to resemble real life outside, with its tasks and 
ambitions. 

This of course brings to the patients all the stresses and woiries 
of responsibility, ambition and competition, with equally wider 
satisfactions or potentials of release. The popular “experts” then 
look at these more positive aftereffects and claim that the suc¬ 
cess of the “revolution” is due to a more relaxing pleasant or 
sodally entertaining atmosphere in the hospitals. In truth, U 
merely more relaxation or satisfactions were the source of the 
improvements, total success would have come by itself, long ago. 
Everybody, the patients as well as the staff, would have gra¬ 
vitated into it eagerly and with ease, pleased and relaxed. The 
“revolution” is hard on patients as well as the staff. For in¬ 
stance, the "total push” treatment, the most typical innovation, 
has been criticized because of its hardships.** 

The real-life conditions, brought to patients either in the hos¬ 
pitals or through the outside forms of treatment, work because 
only the teal life with its subtle and contradictory ways can im¬ 
pose restrictions or stresses, in the name of satisfactions. The 
new, real-life or out-of-hospital factors are accepted much against 
the logical theory, which has offered here only scant and con¬ 
tradictory explanations. Logically patients are best protected 
ag^nst stresses and provided with all the relaxing or improving 
means in the seclusion of hospitals. Theory always advocates the 
protection or relaxation from stresses. Thus the half-day treat¬ 
ment is seen as beneBcial because of its protective, relaxing part 
during the stay in hospital. It is overlooked that if you make 
such benefits complete, by keeping the patient all the time in 
e ospita , he will become a problem like other patients. 
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ments or overadjustments. The result is as widely increasing 
mental disorders and admitted inability to understand or deal 
with them, strange but typical in our progressive age. 

The confusion is reflected in (he newest approaches underem¬ 
phasizing professionalism, as in the nondirective psychotherapy; 
or turning to philosophy, the perennial source of mysteries, as in 
the existential and humanistic psychotherapies. The “intangibles 
in psychic treatment are being stressed, and the knowledge of 
truth as source of freedom is accepted to be one of them (K. 
A. Menninger).' Treatments in which psychiatrists are not to 
be more authoritative than the patients are being practiced and 
expounded, particularly by the new leading authority R. D. Laing. 
Evil effect of the whole system of professional psychic treat¬ 
ment seems to become more plausible, as can be seen from the 
works of T. S. Szasz. 

Only one thing is certain and generally accepted in modern 
psychiatry: the logic of direct improvements. Increase or addi¬ 
tion in releases always shows under experimental or clinical ob¬ 
servation as clear improvement. This is the only “scientific” lo^c 
modem psychiatry knows. In truth, direct increase in the releases 
of the life flow, without their opposites, the restrictions, leads to 
their exhaustion or impoverishment and disorder. But this uni¬ 
versal, opposite causation has never yet been thought of in 
modem psychiatry, in any way. For instance, the best author¬ 
ities may stress the direct increase in such emotions as love, 
faith or hope,* which are positive satisfactions or pleasures. Cer¬ 
tainly the availability of such satisfactions is the panacea for all 
ills. But we can never have them without living through their 
strcssfully hard, unrecognizable, negative opposites. If we could, 
there would not be one mental disorder in the world; for nothing 
IS simpler or easier than enjoyment of positive reactions or 
satisfactions. 

The point is that the modern psychic treatments amount to 
lostying the overadjustments or the direct increase in releases, 
mental disorders. 

«ii reason for this is the same that has prevented 

uman sciences from becoming scientific: the “impossible” 
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logic of organic value causation. The 

seLes belongs here. A functional “/„"re imral re- 

is the organism’s endeavor to restore n felt as a 

lease reserves, through restrictions. ’ ye treatments 

negative, sickly worsening or disease. ^ 5 by the organ- 

ism toward its normalcy. That y^^^ psychiatry 
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and the implementation of its spmt made possible by 
resourcefulness, plenty and liberalism of modern 


The Trend Can Be Reversed 

The present trend of disastrously tr^rustuy 
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occur in patients w „_,-n,ion” (After the danger was over 
“atien“'"KlapS'' Apparently, psychologic containment. 
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stress or restriction in the rate of pleasure releases is sufficient 
to counteract gravest psychosis. 

But the same strong restrictive effect could be attained by 
prolonged, adapted restrictions, instead of the one-hit shock. 
People can live under strongest restrictions without feeling them 
if the restrictions have become universal like an atmosphere. 
Thus the general level of restrictions in a society determines 
what restrictions can be imposed on anybody. This is very im¬ 
portant. The psychotic would have to be kept normal by stronger 
restrictions. But any restriction imposed above the existing gen¬ 
eral, “normal” level is felt as an excess and merely evokes 
opposite reactions. That is why the average amount of mental 
illness depends on the general level of restrictive moral strength 
of the whole society. Common intuition as well as history show 
general moral license and mental disorders as interrelated.** 

Our present era is the best example. The unique modem af- 
fluence and progress permit us to live for enjoyments and to be 
carefree or permissive to a degree never attained before. With 
this has come the rejection of restrictions by the modem science 
and modem thought. In all other times the learned authorities 
were the main supporters of the restrictive morals. The modem 
medicine and psychiatry have followed the “science” totally in 
its experimental logic of improvements through direct release in- 
CTcases. Modem man has all the means to put these new ideas 
in practice. The result is the scourge of functional diseases. 


it is estimated that one out of every ten babies boro 

* spend some time in a mental hospital; community 

^dies have shown as many as 30 percent of the population as 
symptoms of personality disturbance” (E. R- 
> S^r ). The ten-in-one ratio is now generally accepted. It 

I estimates of even some thirty years 

g . At the beginning of this century there were 130,000 pa- 
mrn-l institutions in this country. Now there arc a 

The inpatients, besides three million outpatients.** 

b« Z ‘"'I?"' 

problem, in the most progressive, affluent coun- 
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tries like ours. Mental patients now occupy more beds in hos 

pitals than all other patients t^en , gj particularly 
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aQected people into psychotics. But the newest most popular out¬ 
patient as well as the routine hospital treatments rely on inten¬ 
sified use of all kinds of “improvement” drugs. Dr. S. Kellam, 
of the NIMH, has said that the “major effort in psychiatry to¬ 
day is to reduce the degree to which the physician and mental 
hospital stand in the way of the patients* own capacity to get 
better”.®* 


The failure of modern psychiatry is well known among psy¬ 
chiatrists themselves. A report on Progress in Psychiatry by the 
American Psychiatric Association states that “psychiatry is to¬ 
day in a state of disarray almost exactly as it was two hundred 
years ago”. The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
finds that the “twentieth-century psychiatry can add little to 
Pinel’s principles for the moral treatment of psychotics, pub¬ 
lished in 1801”. The modem psychiatrist cannot help even him¬ 
self. The suicide rate among psychiatrists is four times higher 
than among other people, as a study by Dr. D. E. De Sole shows. 
According to Mowrer, some authorities have decided that if a 
brwkthrough does not follow soon, new ways outside the psy¬ 
chiatric profession are to be sought; and pilot studies for doing 
so have been started.®* 


The evident solution lies in making the psychotic live through 
the feelings he avoids most (much as the phobic is forced to 
do and is cured in the behavior therapy). The psychotic suffers 
the disorder exactly because he has avoided displeasures, stresses 
an restnetions. Balance is restored by forcing them on him. 

primitive life continuous restrictions are imposed bj' 
dlS T f functional diseases do not 

"cental illness in Kenya 
Rut ^ ^ percent of what it was in Massachusetts. 

nroPTM^ primitive conditions. The modern 

tivc tradition^ selectively evolving rcstric- 

to provide tf hosed on causal understanding has 

^ disastrous trend. 

culturally ^ complete has to be imposed 

'''• «nd medically or by drugs. Cultural 
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or social restrictions, as we saw, have to be (j,is 

atmosphere we live in. Science and earning restrictions 
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would be more difficult, but the induence of scie 
and it can affect even emotional attitudes o j.gi g,. 
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stages through the lithium treatment, u B ’ ^gghanisms or 
means. But even crade interference wi them. Drugs, 

with influences from outside stimulants can . 
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It is clear that the psychopath sinks m o unpleasant 

he is too weak and unwilling to words, he exhausts 
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and a man having lived under hardships finds any normal effort 
satisfactory. 

Beneficial effects of even indiscriminately imposed hardships 
have been confirmed in psychiatry, but as could be expected, only 
through admittedly mystifying chance observations. Menninger 
writes about unexpected recoveries by patients upon their place¬ 
ment under harder conditions, worse treatment, or upon “most 
unlikely” event, including intercurrcnt illness.' He concludes that 
“worse added to worse often works”, and that this may explain 
the cruel treatments in the ages past. He finds this to be the very 
antithesis of our present views about the nature and complexity 
of mental illness.' 

In their study on men in disaster, G. W. Baker and D. W. 
Chapman find that conditions of disaster have effects contrary 
to logical expectations. Thus according to British statistics from 
the last World War “mental illness actually declined in incidence 
during protracted periods of bombing and threat of destruction”.*^ 
Also hospital observations show that “severe threat coopera¬ 
tively encountered may inspire healthy behavior” and that real¬ 
istic work schedules, or pressures of group coping have beneficial 
cflects.*' Of course logical interpretations are sought for the 
seeming paradox. M. H. Hunt contends that the hospitals apply" 
ing treatments of long hours, dull chores and unfriendliness in¬ 


stead of kindness provide the patient with symbolic means of 
self-punishment and expiation of guilt.®* However, the most “un- 
symbolic’ threat can be surprisingly effective. In a well known 
case,^ 153 incurable mental patients fled, under the fear of ad¬ 
vancing Germans in 1940, from the hospital La Charite sur 
Loire, A special coraimssion found, after the War, that 57 per¬ 
cent of them had established themselves, in various communi¬ 
ties, as fully recovered. 

Evidently, even the seemingly incurable psychotics can gidn 
suuictenl mental resources for recovery. In mental disorders, even 
morejhan in the other functional diseases, the paradox of “di- 
Mse t e natural pressure toward normalcy is clearly evident. 
'u ^ ^^‘rds of mentally ill persons recover by them- 
y iving through the “disease”. Psychiatrists have 
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viewed this as encouragement for continuing recovery 

therapies.' But statistics show that the percen treat- 
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reactions and feelings that he wants least and that he is exces¬ 
sively combatting. This is evident also in the general mechanisms, 
like defense or conflict, observed in all disorders. The excessive 
indulgence of releases or avoidance of restrictions is the clearest 
personality trmt of the mentally weak psychotic and neurotic. 

As the psychotic uses all his skill and power in obtaining the 
positive overadjustments, the opposite, negative reactions or 
disorder has to arise with the same “ingenuity” and intensity. 
It may seem that a skillful agent inside him is working against 
him. Modem explanations of mental disorders resort to the 
mystifications about unconscious, scheming personified agents 
inside the person. The only main alternative to such mysteries 
is the theories about man learning or being conditioned to torment 
himself, without any use or reason. Which is equally untenable. 

The central fallacy of modem psychiatry is the “scientific” 
lo^c of direct improvements. Experimentally a direct increase 
in releases always shows as lo^cal, immediate improvement. 
Actually, it leads to exhaustion and disorder, because within 
the limited organic sameness only restrictions, the opposites of 
releases, can make these available. Every means or therapy in 
modem psychiatry aims at the direct logical improvement or 
increase in releases or satisfactions. Of course if such direct in¬ 


crease was possible, there would not be one mental disorder in 
the world. For there is nothing simpler or easier for man than 
cnj^^ent or addition of satisfactions or releases. 

Thus the modem psychiatry helps to foster the direct im¬ 
provements which are the very source of the vicious-circle over- 
a jusUiwnts ending as disorders. Modem man having attained 
satisfactions, all serving to relieve him from stresses 
suffers from mental disorders, as the 
in.tfn -deepening stresses, at the increasing rate of one- 

mfvi#* psychiatry more than anything else has helped 

m<rfem man m this vicious-circle self-defeat. 

wav ne^ril reversed, by reversing the very logic of the 

chiatrv is understood and done in modem psy- 

cicesdvely for^^h^ planning being is bound to strive 

“ssucly for the pleasures or direct release improvements. The 
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first task of psychiatry, as of all mediane an . 

be to counteract, not help, these excessive striving 
what he elearly, even insightfully, feels as ogi , 
provements in his well-being. The deeper 
contradiction of the restrietive organic, relative a ] > 

man is not to understand—and that ultimate y eri 
principle of opposition in evolution, or in a exis e 
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well-being. In view of the unfmhom process 

able limitedness or sameness ^ or constitutionally 

or form in its change or improve- 
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isms. The “ ,ricted malignant growth—that causally 
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Functional, Modern Diseases, Overadjustment, 
PsychoBomatics 


All those diseases are to be treated as functional which are 
caused not by an organic defect or failure but by a way of living, 
actually by overadjustment. They arc often named the diseases 
of civilization”. They can certainly be called modern diseases, 
in the sense that they are the scourge of modem man and may 
become virtually the only diseases from which men will die with¬ 
out remedy. The other, infectious diseases, and organic ills or 
ftulures, have been almost eliminated as causes of death, by the 
spectacular progress of modem medicine. In contrast, the- func- 
tiond diseases have increased as spectacularly with the advance 
of medicine, which admittedly does not even understand their 
cause. Thus in a period of the last sixty years, deaths from heart 
disease increased by 300 percent and from cancer by more than 
400 percent.'** It may be noted that even the nonfunctional di¬ 
seases and defects become fatal mostly because of functional 
diflBculties that plague modem men. 

The usual argument that deaths from diseases like cancer or 
heart disease have increased b^use now people live longer is 
not true. Numerous studies among various peoples — Bantu, 
Chinese, Japanese, Italians, Swiss, Scandinavians—have shown 
that all through their lives the civilized, richer people accumulate 
more of the changes like increase in cholesterol, growth of “pla¬ 
ques” in arteries, rise in blood pressure, or strain in various 
organs, which finally cause the deaths. The differences here be¬ 


tween the more advanced and primitive peoples are found to 
be striking.** 

^ Also, specific modem enjoyments that account for the func¬ 
tional diseases arc in many cases too evident to be missed, how- 
•ever confused the causal explanations. Overeating, smoking, 
preference for richer foods, the most direct, effortless enjoyment 
of leisure, and other too evident overindulgences, are recognized 
M causes of the functional diseases. Modem medicine, though, 
oes not sec the most important, insidious overadjustments —■ 
the sumulating modem improvements everywhere, from use of 
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all kinds of drugs and stimulants to directly increased salMac- 
S " andloric. in avoidance of all negaUve reactm . n 
any event the "increase in degenerative diseases is oreurr ^ 

fJter than can be explained by '^ise 
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the average length of life that is '“Y^o^S per- 

ples, because of numerous deaths o in an ^ reached 
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Modem medicine has succeeded “^or 

are clear and logical, as in deaUng with 
problems of surgery and technical '“’7t^'rd°thmugh inocula- 
by far the greatest successes have been ««“'f.™p^rather 
tion, which already uses the paradoxica w y success 

than avoiding disease. In truth, even f ^ diseases if their 
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motivationaUy—easier to deal i complexities 

drives or way of life than with myriads of germs or co p 
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plexity but their causal logic prevM diseases are 

standing them. It is generally , j modem way of 

due to one or few common diseases can be 

life or its stress^ontrolUng drug or her. 

cured, temporarily, by one p that it can be produced 

are Led by 

synthetically. The confounded and baffled doctors 
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was that these afflict attacked some unknown 
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common cause”.* it J disease off and on at will marks 
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the opening of a new er 
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The cortisone action is only a more typical ^ example. All 
controlling hormones can act in the same way, as i ey a^ 
fected something that is fundamental to almost all Q‘sease . 
The same is true of drugs. We saw before that drugs, like 
MAO inhibitors, chlorpromaane, meprobamate, iproni^d, or 
even simple aspirin, can “cure” series of both psychological an 
physical disorders. The best logical conclusion is that such cures 
are attained by “protection agmnst stress”.* Certainly, by ca^ 
ing with stress we can deal with every functional disease. T is 
has been amply proven by numerous experiments and theories, 
particularly those of Hans Selye. “Stress” of course is a logiwl, 
nonrelative, therefore misleading concept that actually stands or 
scarcity of releases or of organic potentials of life. Release is 
the opposite of stress. 

What it all proves is that the functional diseases are cause 
by a general release impoverishment, which appears as the stress. 

a new spurt in releases is made possible, by a hormone or 
drug, the disease disappears. But a malignantly deepening sttess 
or impoverishment in releases can result only from overadjust¬ 
ment, with its “impossible” lo^c of worsening through improve¬ 
ments, that keeps its vicious circle running. Continued use of 
cortisone or of the above drugs leads to extreme stress.®** 

Overadjustment. We have repeatedly explained why only the 
vicious-circle overadjustment can deepen the organic impoverish¬ 
ment to incredible degree, by nothing more than constantly added 
improvements. Primitive peoples, who cannot or do not know 
how to meet the painful restrictive organic reactions with further 
improvements, do not incur functional diseases, though they 
easily succumb to them when they start enjoying the modem 
improvements (P. D. Wlutc).’ They may suffer from severest 
stresses, in their primitive conditions, but the results are not 
functional diseases. The idea that primitive life brings less of 
stresses is “cooked up out of our heads” (M. Mead)Animals 
are free of functional diseases because they do not know how 
to improve their reactions. 

Arguments about the increasing stresses of modem life have 
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been endless. Surely stress or emotional 
modem man everywhere, because of 

enjoyments in everything he does. This caus „ndern 

course is never even suspected. But you can sure‘hat 

man overenjoys first of all everything that provi er 

stress which is the most unpleasant feeling ''®. “ 

the power and skills to do so, and it is unrea 

that he is so stupid as to miss or miscalcu a e 

wants. There is nothing simpler than pavitatmg ^ 

pleasant or desired. Naturally, the overad,ustments m avoidance 

of stress result in the foremost 

We have to mention the work of Hans y , , . j 

authority on stress. He has shown that almost 
disease can be caused by reactions of stress, 
ment of releases certainly can become cause ^ 
disorder. Dr. Selye’s theory does recognize two pp 
in the stress syndrome; increased “resistanre > j 

In experiments by Dr. Selye and others, hormo^s to 
costeroids were used to bnng wpectedly, 

such stimulation was intensified, the exh animals Sig- 

^ ,o »"». w 

nificantiy, the control ammals o hannful effects, 

subjected to the same stresses ended by 8 

The opposites of overadjustment excesses , 

the “sciento” logic did not P«”“‘“nip-t 
that the same factor which provid „ aier the theory was 
ment brought opposite effects “* ® ^ ’ induces poisoning 

evolved by Dr. Selye that * ^“nxaedy a prolonged 

of the body by its own -^-rs People in concentration 

stress eliminates ^ny’symptoms of coronary di¬ 
camps were singularly free , before.” The 

sease» or of odier /f^^TgalnsT itself in a general, 

assumption that ofSamsm about the won- 

natural way is contrary psychology, 

drous purposefulness o explanation of the effects 

self-destruction seems tn reversedly wrong be- 

of opposite causation, mis 
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comes the way of thinking even by best scientists about the or¬ 
ganic causation. 

^ That is why doctors cannot find the causes of functional 
diseases. Actually the person does already what the doctors see 
as remedy: he resorts to the means that in their direct effects 
lasen the “disease”. For he feels and knows better than any¬ 
body what brings him immediate pleasurable relief from the 
reactions he is suffering. The vicious circle of overadjustment 
as to be kept in mind. It explains the imperceptible accumu- 
ation, to abysmal depths, as well as the malignant self-perpetua- 
lon, o the functional impoverishment. Also, overadjustraent is 
possi e whhout felt enjoyment, where the organism is “improved” 
up to a normal” feeling of well-being when it actually is in a 
crisis or in conditions that require painful, restrictive adjustment. 

malignant overadjustment be- 
Dowerfiit .n* "’an attains means rich and 

“normairv" *’’* filings of well-being or greater 

increase ^hv '’'O'sening, resulting from such 

sc"n« are nrov Modem life, medicine and 

holding without'*'**’ '“ah means and are up- 

pmvemmTs ‘‘“‘'"“S'" i"' 

and'liherefore'oToveradjustraent 
ia the conscL In""?'’”'" Psychological. For it 

pleasure releases' that rf't P'"’ '"creased satisfactions or 

explained and controlled ^ functional diseases can be 

«al release parfiStv Z . P'aasure or gen- 

Dealing with involvM v i. or opposite causation, 

appear very processes may 

able factors can cover tV,r"° experimentally raanage- 

tion—which is perfectiv “"'P'«‘ly of organic causa- 

rtaple feelings or pSs„r° Sovemed, by the 

•he Prcsen ^syrtosomm-"''”' P' helpful. But 

Psychosomatics proceeding by ,he direct, nonrelative 
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causal logic is a dangerous fallacy, exactly because it deals with 
causally decisive factors. Psychosomatic approaches are now 
followed everywhere, by doctors and non-doctors, because the 
dependence of functional diseases on psychological factors or 
emotions is clearly evident. But dealing with emotions or gen¬ 
eral releases under the “scientific”, direct-improvement logic 
amounts to supporting unlimited overadjustments, which could 
turn us all into patients. Mystery becomes inevitable, and psy- 
chosomaticists have fully espoused the Freudian alchemy of 
personified agencies, symbolism, hidden complexes and self¬ 
punishment. 

Mere unconscious ideas and symbolism as causes reach widest 
acceptance in psychosomatics. The “organ language” may be 
viewed as explanation for almost every functional disease.*" A 
mere idea “he makes me sick” brings a disease; “load on my 
chest” becomes a physical symptom; or “I cannot stomach him” 
causes gastric disorders.' Arthritis may mean a conflict over the 
use of extremities tor sexual or aggressive purposes.'* Shoulder 
pain arises from the idea of having “chip on the shoulder”." 
Dr. F. Dunbar shows in a comprehensive compilation how sym¬ 
bolism has been accepted by doctors as explanation for almost 
every disease.*” 

Further, patients supposedly act against themselves because 
of unconscious ulterior motives. A person may “consciously want 
to be cured, but his needs are often belter served by illness”.*' 
Or one “may consciously want to reduce but unconsciously cheat 
on his resolve”.' Even if a patient “may consciously want de¬ 
sperately to be well” he may unconsciously derive a satisfaction 
from having the disease.** Theories of self-punishment or maso¬ 
chism are popular in psychosomatics, as can be seen from the 
compilation by Dunbar.*' The reason here is the same as in 
psychology: the person does bring on himself the functional 
impoverishment — because of the opposite causation. Recovery 
upon real trouble is noted, but is attributed to appeasement of 
vengeful Superego.'" Restrictions are seen as the main evil. 
Typically, it does not make a dillerence whether pleasure, like 
libido, or displeasure, like fear, is repressed. It is only "clear 
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that when emotions are not permitted direct expression they tend 
to become chronic and may find indirect expression through 
physical symptoms”.* 

The over-all result is that the now widely accepted psycho¬ 
somatic approaches or thinking and methods are extending to 
the field of physical health the dangerous fallacies and alchemy 
perpetuated in modem psychology. The dangers here are greater, 
because physical overadjustments are more fundamental and we 
are less protected against them. P^chological overadjustments 
are biologically more superficial and are checked or corrected 
by pressures from the deeper normalcy below. Moreover, men 
are used to them and have evolved traditions for avoiding them. 
In contrast, physical overadjuslments may distort the deepest 
bases of normalcy, and men have no tradition of guarding against 
them, because such overadjustments have become fully possible 
only with the most recent attainments of medicine, science and 
modem progress. 


Before we conclude, we may note that a functional disease as 
the system of natural restrictive reactions is actually the organ- 
I'rmV pressure back toward normalcy. Any overdriven mechan¬ 
ism has to return to its normal^ by opposite processes. It is 
evident that most organic functions can be “improved” or made 
efficient and pleasant beyond normalcy. Opposite reactions then 
become inevitable, and if they are further overcome, the result 
IS the vicious-circle overadjustment and malignantly deepening 
impoverishment or “disease”. Doctors know that all functional 
diseases have a common cause or mechanism by which they 
pow. As such it has to obey one natural principle, which can 
ue only simple. But in spite of colossal effort the causes of the 

The reason is the un- 
np*.v* A organic, opposite causation, which 

fldrfiri* ^ simple causal understanding everywhere, from 

t hear, disease and cancer, 

the m-^in f V-* “ concretely, we shall look briefly at 

or aZ Tn ZZTf'' have nn.hing lo say 

knovilcdce of mod ° professional and techniral 

tno^ledge of modem medicine. There we can only refer to. and 
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quote, the authorities, for whom we have deepest respect. But 
we shall, definitely, try to explain why in the field of functional 
diseases modern medicine is a danger rather than help. There 
the modern medicine is not even a science: it cannot explain the 
causation of these diseases. Wc offer a simple, though unthink¬ 
able fundamental causal law, which can serve as the basis in 
dealing with functional diseases, as it does in all sciences of 
man. 

Heart Disease, Hypertension, Arteriosclerosis, Cholesterol 

Modem men die of functional heart disease more than of 
any other cause. The reason is that the heart as the “scat of the 
emotions”® is affected most by all the efforts of overadjust¬ 
ments of modern life. The increase in the feeling of well-being is 
attained by modem man through the most resourceful and ex¬ 
tensive means, from drugs, cigarettes, coffee, enriched foods and 
vitamins to the hedonistic drive for unrestricted satisfactions. 

Stress of course can always be shown to be the direct cause 
of heart disease. But stress can accumulate to a malignant de¬ 
gree only through the vicious-circle overadjustment. The process 
is like that of taking stimulants to exclude fatigue and increasing 
their dosage to overcome the increasing need for rest, until final 
collapse. Of course the general need for rest as the opposite of 
hard exertion is pleasant, relaxing and healthy. Conversely, the 
aftereffects of the overadjustmenis in stimulation of heart are 
unpleasant, stressful and sickly reactions. As these are overcome, 
in the vicious-circle way, by all the resourceful modem means of 
improvements, a collapse of the heart function is the result. 

Nature has no protection against such direct, planned “im¬ 
provement” attacks on the heart. The unprotected mechanisms, 
ungraspably complex and delicate, are therefore extremely vul¬ 
nerable when directly reached by the modem very efficient and 
incomparably grosser means of “improvements”. Think of how 
a liny clot formed by a chemically hardly noticeable imbalance 
can kill the person, while a drug can change that balance im¬ 
mensely either way. 
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The efficiency and determination of modern man in over¬ 
coming the naturally sickly feelings of strained or aging heart 
are decisive. Nature uses exactly such sickly feelings to protect 
the heart. In a natural state, animal or man becomes unable and 
painfully unwilling to exert or enjoy himself upon organic ex¬ 
haustion. Life continues as a slowed down, weakened, unexciting 
or aged living. This may be sufficient for monotonous work and 
even advantageous for intellectual life, freed from natural drives. 
In any event, left to a natural adjustment man would never die 
of sudden functional heart failure, of which half of all modem 
people die now. Animals never die of it, and it is “strikingly” 
absent in underdeveloped countries.*' In the most developed 
countries increasingly younger people are dying of heart disease 
in their thirties and forties (P. D. White).**" About 35 percent 
of cardiac deaths are now in the 25-64 age group.* 


The overadjustment nature of heart disease is clearly evident. 
Things that people enjoy most, like overeating or smoking, have 
also been most clearly proven to be causes of heart disease. In 
the Farmingham research project by the NHI on 5.127 people, 
It was found that overweight of 20 percent or smoking of more 
man a pack of cigarettes a day doubled the risk of fatal coronary. 

ov^er, the more insidious “improvements”, like those from 
a CO ol, coffee, or other stimulating means are not connected 
wit t e disease. In fact the initially relaxing effects of alcohol 
have been found as beneficial by numerous doctors (P. J. Stein- 
cro n). This c^ be considered as one of the great discoveries 
medicine.®-** In the same way coffee, or even the 
effects of smoking, arc found to be beneficial.**-" But 
^ Lancet by a research team from Boston 

fcv “Ps Of ooffee a 

drink no rotter ^ 

ov?adiu«m.r “"f physical stress similarly point to 

damaeini! to disease. Nothing seems more 

disturbs It. Logirallv ^n„!'T‘* burdens and 

pie avoided stren. ” i! ""O “cdically minded pco- 

Pc avoided strenuous physieal exertion. Stair cUmbing. bicycle 
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riding or running would have appeared as potentially dangerous.*’ 
But finally the doctors most familiar with heart disease, includ¬ 
ing such authority as Dr. P. D. White, have found exactly such 
activities to be protective.*’ Rather, relaxation and idleness have 
been found to be damaging to heart. The reversal of medical 
opinion here has been complete.”'** Controversies arise because 
stimulating or exhilarating exercise is dangerous, though “im¬ 
provement” of exercise through added excitement and interest 
has been, logically, recommended by the AHA.’* 

People with good common sense have always known that 
hard monotonous work and restrictive unexciting food are best 
for tong life. This has been confirmed by fact-finding investiga¬ 
tions and statistics.” But the modem view is different: every¬ 
thing is valued for its direct invigorating or satisfying effect. 
Thus sex enjoyments, which could be most damaging—nature 
tends to saaifice body for sake of reproduction — are viewed 
as beneficial,’ because they provide feelings of vitality and sa- 
tisfaction.** Under the same lo^c we are advised to enjoy fabulous 
food,” not to abandon relaxing drink Or smoking,** to “live to 
heart’s content”,’ or to use soporific and tranquilizing drugs.** 
The use of drugs for cardiac relief has been enthusiastically ad¬ 
vocated, but also condemned, as “everything has been tried and 
nothing has worked very well”.” Digitalis, the best known drag, 
is accepted as a "most valuable” means, to be prescribed in large 
dosages;*’ but also, its use is seen as a definite “blunder”.' 
Some doctors may recommend nitroglycerin even if 100 tablets 
have to be taken daily;*’ and some may find heart drugs fatally 
dangerous.” 

Stress, of course, is blamed for the functional heart disorders. 
But as we have repeatedly explained, modern man is attaining 
his highest value, the freedom from stress, in all the conditions 
and ways of life he enjoys. The end result of this overenfoyment 
is its opposite, the malignant stress. A further paradox of over¬ 
adjustment has to be kept in mind. The negative, even fatal 
effect is always caused by some negative, often minor, final 
cause. This explains why observations show all kinds of stress- 
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ful situations as the direct causes of heart disorders but why 
the inverse relationship between heart disease and difficulties or 
stresses of life and work generally applies.®-” Studies show that 
emotional attitudes and not factual conditions are decisive (J. 
Stamler, G. Blomquist), But emotional reactions are totally gov¬ 
erned by the opposite causation and the logic of overadjustments. 

The presently widest study on heart disease and stress, con* 
ducted by M. Friedman and R. H. Rosenman, on 3,500 sub¬ 
jects, shows that not any particular conditions but the person* 
ality is decisive. Two personality types, A and B, have been 
established, though the final causes of the typical behavior have 
admittedly not been discovered. The emotional attitudes of the 


types A and B are found to be the sole determining factors. 
This again means the effects are governed by the causality of 
emotions or general releases, with its paradoxical logic. Here, 
as in mental disorders, the seemingly restrictive, stressful, or 
hard-driving” behavior actually originates in overenjoyments, 
perfectionism or lack of restraint. Conversely the person who 
has plenty of satisfactions for what he is doing, therefore seems 
to be easy-going” or capable of enjoyment, has actually accumu¬ 
lated such potentials through restrictions. That is why the num¬ 
erous logically scientific studies on stress have produced more 
confusion than simple explanation. 

But the very fact that emotions and stress are the determining 
actors in heart disease leads to the conclusion that overadjust- 
os overenjoyment, is the only possible cause of the disease, 
dependence of heart disease on emotions has been one of 
the best established medical facts.®-** Particularly the psychoso- 
maucists ave demonstrated the decisive importance of emotions 
The test proof of the unthinkable, opposite 
1 °”- medicine, proceeding by its direct ‘‘scien* 

tinnfti ^^dttedly no causal explanation for the func¬ 

tional heart disease.*®'*® 

“'“‘1“=. and the cause ot this gen- 
medlcine t™ ■’''nnomenon should be simple. Apparently 

wonder ™nE direction. 

No wonder that doctors die from hear! disease four times ns 
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, nnWic"-« We do not need to repeat that 

often as the general public. 

with its direct improvement logic aeepened by direct 

harm than good, since overadjustments are deepe 

improvements. 

Hypertension. High blood pressure “y^^Jq^re the 

hear™disease. Its understanding “ "r!ienT^^be worsen- 
same insight in the ° ..,ie cause of hypertension 

ing through improvement, .ypically discovered”'* and 

cannot be determined - or has reached.'* 

no generally acceptable ' ^g„eflcial effects of factors 

Also the confusion about seeming y .^neral. Even such 

which in the end deepen t e ise tobacco, 

authority on hypertension as “ • ^ , gg^at on the disease 

coffee or alcohol have no appr feeling of warmth and 

and may be even beneficial as sources of feeling 

well-being."'" . beneficial immediate 

Certainly alcohol as well “ vasodilators. But it is 

effects on hypertension,- because th y^ hangover, lead to 

well known that their ’j^jous.circle deepening of such 

restriction of blood vessels. T ,aohol or coffee is the one 

aftereffects explains why ‘J*® “ ^ most. Still, the peculiar 

who suffers from high bio P ^ , go, ,5 good for 

great discovery of modem 

circulation rests mostly on helpful because it has 

as a vasodilator." Smoking is s adrenalin which initially 

similar effects, and stiniulates release of adrenal. 

strengthens heart beat.'* Hrugs is based on the cx- 

Particularly the V®®„°^ M^Tthat drugs easily relieve high 
perimentally “scientific °hscre pressure 

blood pressure. In ^ Tmon.h passes” without ap- 

any time he wants, and scawiy ^^ow equally 

pearance of a new drug o hspertension exists. The 
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relief. Here belong bouts of infection, fevers, injection of pyrogens 
or other disturbing substances, highly restrictive and “starvation 
diets or even any grave operation.*' One can see why the “whole 
subject has been surrounded by so much controversy”."* It all 
points to overadjustment as a cause. Revealingly, “the early symp¬ 
toms of hypertension are often exactly those of a neurosis”.* 
Psychosomaticists have demonstrated that hypertension is caused 


emotionally and is governed by ambivalent emotions.’ 

Hypertension is a result of increased vasodilating stimulation 
and of tranquilization. The overstimulated circulation becomes 
constrictive or exhausted, but has to meet increased work load 
because tranquilization has left or^nic needs unattended. As 
the increased circulation requirements have to be carried out by 
a restricted or exhausted system, the tension results. Any added 
stimulation or tranquilization can, naturally, lessen the tension 
— to make it worse in the end. 

The usual logic is misleading in understanding or dealing with 
the disorder. What the hypertension patient needs is to suffer 
through the symptoms, upon diswsntinuation of the improve¬ 
ments, whatever these may be in his case. The “disease” here, 


as the natural reaction, is already the pressure toward normalcy. 
Some authorities find that hypertension is compatible with normal 
life (R, Platt).'® Japanese have the “highest frequency of hyper¬ 
tensive disease [but] only one-fourth to one-twentieth the rate 
of heart attacks in the United States”.**'® Apparently, if the over- 
adjustment improvements cannot be progressively increased, the 
malignant vicious-circle effects cannot deepen to a critical degree. 

The right way to help is to find out what are the stimulating 
in^s that the person is using to make himself feel more “norm¬ 
al” but that are excessive under the specific conditions of his 
organism. This may not be easy. But the enormous skills of 
modem inedicine would be more than sufficient, if the right 
causa ^P^was used. Even a general elimination of stimulants 
help The person knows that if only he could abstain from 
” Cigarettes, he would be wcU, 
Stimulating or vasodilating means 
PP bcnsBctal, and are similar to the drags or remedies the 
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doctor may prescribe. 

excessive restriction can help because mcy 

justments. 

Arteriosclerosis. The most clearly evident p^sicd ^^ 

oi -t 
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He thinks that “it will be a lo g cured”. Presently 

will be known so that it can be preven athero- 

there is only disagreement among scie ’ causes 

sclerosis one of the unsolvable, comp .^^1 coronary 

of atherosclerosis, "‘^H^ann).» Equally the "com- 

artenes, are unknown (G. R. oressure and harden- 

plicated relationships ^ j, noted that the arterial 

ing of arteries is not underst . ^ normal wild 

degeneration disease is “rarely if ever reacneo in 

^^^Ovcradjustment as cause in .’whereveTpeople 

the fact that the as a less advanced people 

lead a more luxurious life or a .-untries (P. D. White).' 

reach living "modern life are blamed. And 

Of course stresses and strai considerable assistance 

the relaxing =^cohol is lo-d change in el- 

in the management »"'! 'ontr ccneral, persons suffering 

pUes to all the mSg “at p=opI= 1-g 

come together ^Mth the from arterial degen- 
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cration least. This has been ^ apardieid 
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conditions in South Africa’** or generally in the underdeveloped 
countries struggling with every kind of difficulty.*’ 

We may add that for arteriosclerosis as well one could give 
more involved physiologic descriptions of how the overenjoyed 
suppleness and unimpeded action of arteries change into their 
opposites, hardening and clog©ng. It could be shown how the 
increased protoplasmic vigor arid efficiency of tissues revert 
into their exhaustion and saturation vrith metaplasmic, inert 
material, as in all aging. Still more detailed opposite effects 
could be found on the level of cells. But the deeper one goes 
into dealing with separate biophysical elements, the more factors 
he inevitably misses, in the myriad world of organic causation. 
The same is true for understanding or dealing with the endlessly 
varied means that the person uses for obtaining the overad- 
justments in as endlessly complex functions. He attains them by 
simply seeking the pleasure, by enjoying what improves his 
circulation. As simply by preventing the overenjoyments of such 
pleasures we can prevent all the ungraspably complex initial 
“improvement” effects and the negative aftereffects. 


Cholesterol, We may look at the much discussed subject of 
cholesterol. It is a typical problem of the “scientific” approach 
to cardiovascular disorders. There is only confusion and con* 
troversy about cholesterol as cau^ of such disorders. The best 


doctors and scientists hold “diametrically opposed views” in the 
matter (A. M, Master).*' On the one hand it has been shown, 
as in the Fanningham project, that cholesterol is the most deci¬ 
sive factor. The Farmingham subjects with blood-cholesterol level 
above a 260 mark incurred four times greater risk of heart at- 
tzok than those with a reading of 220 or less. On the other hand, 
It IS held that cholesterol is vital to life;® that it increases body’s 
resistance to other, infectious diseases;'® that the rise of blood 
cholesterol may indicate body’s need for more of it;'* and that 
cholesterol in blood, by drugs or other means, 
be greater protection'® but “would 

Wk dangerous" a H. Page). =>■.. Some author¬ 

ities find the preoccupation with cholesterol a mere "fad" and 
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relation o£ cholesterol to heart disease unproven (A. M. Master, 

tion of cholesterol has been abandon^, J eho- 

accumulated. Experiments have s o . j,v the body;*' 
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during unreUeved stress , m cholesterol together with in¬ 
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crease in clotting capacity and viscosity or 

of stress.” restriction or functional 

Evidently cholesterol, as all . . { emergency 
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or to restrain relea^s in or ^ contrary to pleasures 

it creates a Oie person into a weakling or partial 
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The danger lies in the efforts to overcome such reactions by 
furthef ^'improvements", which the organism has to meet with 
still stronger opposite processes. Such vicious circle can drive 
the production of cholesterol as the restrictive mechanism to 
excessive levels while the whole disorder is deepened to the limits 
of organic collapse. Of course physiologic interactions of cho¬ 
lesterol are as complexly involved as are all organic processes. 
That is why integrated pleasure reactions rather than biochemical 
processes should be dealt with. 


The improvement paradox then would become apparent, in 
practical terms. Cholesterol is a tasteless fatty substance most 
richly found in bile, gallstones or nerve tissues. It would be the 
last thing anybody would like to consume. Similarly, tasteless 
unsaturatcd fats, that nobody likes to eat either, reduce cho¬ 
lesterol in blood. The tastiest, protein-rich foods are freest of 
cholesterol. But exactly the people who can afford such foods, 
or the stress-free conditions, that are valued above everything 
else, suffer most from cholesterol and its psychological counter¬ 
part, the stress. This can be seen from numerous studies on 
rich, and primitive peoples — Americans or Britons, and Eskimos 
or Bantus—living under varied conditions, of peace and war.” 

To conclude, improvements beyond normalcy of any function 
are organically met by opposite “worsening”, and if this is over¬ 
come by further improvements, the abnormalcy deepens, in a 
vicious circle. It thus can reach any. incredible degree by nothing 
more t^ continuously added experimentally clear improve- 
ments. at is why modern medicine never finds the cause of 
with and can only deepen them, by proceeding 

Nnu/ it “scientific” lo^c of direct improvements, 

hi of emotions”, can 

ment hnr,!* "onnalcy. Of course natural adjust- 

sViU<! ftnH ^ ^ hmits for such improvements. But the awesome 

imnrnvpmpi”?^"^ modem progress and medicine can make the 

done with deadly ef- 

coronary*^^d!sordc!?i^ Percent increase in the deaths from 
coronary d.sorders,^ as well as the total, admitted, inability to 
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understand their causes^ This is *yP’“!’^ un!fOTm'''therefore 
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Tfie Funclional Causes of Cancer 
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‘r“ea;«“n dirI^"1.Xrtion with the attainment of such 
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improvements. Deaths from cancer have increased more than 
fourfold in a period of last sixty years in this country.' 

We may look at some of the factors which cause cancer but 
also seem to relieve it, temporarily. Sex hormones are used m 
alleviating cancer, “but double dose may stir up the cells”.* 
Most hormones act in the same way, causing cancer upon “pro¬ 
longed exposure”.*' They are found “not only to cause cancers 
but also to cure them”. “Many of the agents which are used 
in the treatment of cancer are themselves liable to produce cancer 
under certain conditions” (H. Bum).® Among such ambivalent 
causal agents belong steroids, “wonder” hormones, tars, enzymes, 
mineral-enriched preparations. X-rays, ultraviolet rays, the folic 
acid and various carbon compounds. (A. Haddow)." 

As D. C. Huggins has observed in explaining the 3-methyl- 
cholanthrene treatment, almost every chemical used to alleviate 
cancer can itself cause the disorder. No explanation for this 
“paradoxical fact” is found, and doctors may merely state that 
“there is often a very delicate balance between normal and 
malignant growth” (J. Ewing). In truth, the difference between 
the two is that of black and white, positive and negative. In all 
overadjustments the same factor that provides direct improve¬ 
ment also leads to the final exhaustion of the function. This 


explains why cancers appear only a considerable time after the 
influence that causes them has started. 

Overadjustraent as cause of cancer is further revealed by 
the fact that cancer attacks mostly the organs and functions which 
regulate our pleasure releases, through the activity of hormones 
^ ^ lifluid nerves”. Thus cancer tends to occur in organs 
s ongy affected by the steroid hormones® which regulate the 
most sou^t after pleasure releases, of sexual gratifications and 
** evidence that disordered activ- 

^ ocnne glands is a principal cause of cancer”.® 
with controIs cmotions — has been linked 

naniculurtv th authorities.” Overproduction of hormones, 

ducinc cHk adrenal glands, pituataiy and insulin-pro- 

?Se rar^' C. SomrSers). 

cs a tamed in cancer cases have been those where 
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s,;r5 j r. xi“ s 

given similar results.” Cortisone, which are 

shown to have affinity with to develop the 

resisting sarcoma tumors, cortison injections 

tnmors^nd die quickly.” “ 
is blamed, although cortisone is the best P 

“aLially. p’^ SaStol 

physiological Aspects of Cancer, Doctors have observed 

Lphasized as possible causes of ivity often he- 

that persons exhibitmg told by Sir Heneage 

come cancer patients —as is m emotional negativeness 

Ogilvie.” Actually, if "s TnicircoXs overadjust- 
can be related to cancer, * P 5;^ overenjoyment can 

ment as cause. For only throug reactions be incurred, 

malignantly deepening ; aUy dear when we consider 

Overenjoyment as a cause IS 

that such indulgences as ® Restriction of food, m 

clearly, statistically related wi inddence of cancer mark- 

experiments with animal^ more readily “well fed than 

edly.” Malignant growth restrictive diets have been 

ill-nourished animals , an pleasant, affluent diet, of 

shown to inhibit cancers. frequent cancer, of 

beef correlates statistically vn cancer has been widely 

the bowel. Smoking as is^readily seen as not normal 

documented, because use -moking and lung cancer is too 

for man, and the link b^'Tseventh-Day Adventists, who 
directly evident ,in,cs lower incidence of lung 

do not smoke, showvd a j dlutcd Los Angeles and its 

cancer even m^lvatlv mL"’ffir^“to inhale tobacco smoke 

adjacent counties. TyP'“''y- „id„tly because they 
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experiments of W. G. Cahan and O. Amerbach showed. 

Cancer is an abnormality of growth, its functional failure, or 
exhaustion of its normal, restrictive potentials. All growth is 
governed by the paradoxical law of the limited normalcy: adding 
to life brings closer its exhaustion or death. The paradox of the 
rate of growth shows in the fact that cancer is a disorder of 
the exhausted, slow, old age, but also of intensified accelerated 
modern living. To take the most general stimulator of growth, 
the folic acid, its effects have been found to be paradoxical. 
Early experiments on it, by Lcwisohn, Laszlo and Leuchtenberg, 
showed it to be strikingly positive in relieving cancers. But later 
researches have led to opposite conclusions, and anti-folic agents 
have been found to offer the best definite treatment.^ Metho¬ 
trexate, recognized as the only drug that cures cancer, though 
only three minor forms of it, is an antifolic acid. Also aminop- 
terin and other folic add antagonists have been found to be 
helpful in childhood leukemia cases.® 

Paradoxically, influences that are organically strongly adverse 
or alarming may have positive effect. In the presently most 
promising research, on immunotherapy, eminently promoted by 
Robert A. Good, the best results are obtained by injections of 
strong bacteria, viruses, or extracts from tumors similar to those 
of the patient. The BCG, a vaccine from live TB bacteria, has 
een used by the NCI and scientists in a dozen of countries. Sim¬ 
ilar effwts of the TB bacteria and of strong infections have been 
ong o served.®^ The cancer immunotherapy, not unlike inocula- 
lon,^ as to Use organically alarming agents to evoke organic 


bacterial toxins in form of polysacharides have typically 
“a very strong shockUke reaction in human 
alarming”.-* One may think here of shock 
contnrv Vn * u ^‘^"^hted mystery in psychiatry and exactly 

finite ciirp !»c ^ ^ *'*^**^ modem medicine, but offers de¬ 

vast Dossihiiv"° psychiatric treatment does. We saw the 
"shock” or flnr ^ 1 * * causally understood, adaptable 

studies on *malmcm. The discovery of interferon and 

ities Interferon * *** production point to similar possibil- 

« a protein appearing upon destruction of cells 
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by viruses and serving as an alarm agent in shown 

ck. Research by Dr. M. R. Hilleman and 

that interferon production can remarkable 

RNA or some forms of viruses and that this © 
protection. Such cellular “shock” treatmen cause 

tion where merely physiologic overadjustment y 

^“nd of overadjustment 

cell lives by the same striving for . . the 

with the restrictions. These may be overco . j yg 

tissue comes under some unusual Itasi 

X-rays, atormc, mineral and Then the vicious 

which the tissue has no evolutionary pr - . j j level, 

circle of overadjustment starts, on the 

As abnormal releases are obtained, releases become ne- 

creases stress in the tissue and even g-reads like a fire, 

cessary. The result is a chain overadjustments 

In any event, control, or at least pre . control 

as causes of cancer could be made comp Y 

over physiolo^c overadjustment to the control 
consciously sought overadjustments. paradoxical 

This of course -^“"%*\arV-n expLt modem 

relative causal logic at every P- .j. j and methods, 

medicine, based on the contrary, sciem.fic 
to be of much help. We can rather expect me p p 

the logic of direct utatmems anfdrugs that 

malignancy. Doctors wi “P ^yj„ ^laim that, because 

provide the direct improv ’ . jy better, they live longer, 

3=.r..'r=- 

has started may be too late^ ^cepesT levels of growth and 
of overa^mejits II ..improvements” have finally 

“'■‘"^rf'STiasl standards of normalcy. In other functional di- 
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seases, particularly in mental disorders, pressure back to nor¬ 
malcy may constitute the whole “disease”, as the deeper re¬ 
quirements of normalcy reassert themselves. In malignant growt 
none of the standards may be left to serve as the guide. That 
is why it would be important for medicine to use all its enormous 
skills — and a new lo^c—in discovering the overadjustments 
at their be&nning. It is generally recognized that cancer is not 
unavoidable, or accidental like catching an infection. Rather a 
proneness to cancer is found as decisive (D. L. Morton, G. J* 
Todaro). This is typical of all functional disorders, since they 
depend on the overadjustment tendency of the person. 

Yet modem medicine promotes rather than prevents the ‘im¬ 
provements”. Every drug or means used is selected for its direct 
improvement effect. Only occasionally, where the drug aftereffects 
are too evident, is attention paid to the deeper influences of 
drugs. Then it is discovered that chromosomal changes may be 
the result. It is typical that exactly those means which are used 
for obtaining artificially more pleasure or added satisfaction-— 
from LSD and amphetamines to saccharin and glue sniffing- 
are found to produce the chromosomal changes. Pleasure is 
biolo^cally the central, key mechanism, of the life flow itself. 
Its perversion has to affect directly the function of life and 
growth. 

Scientists recognize that malignant growth is a disorder of the 
nucleus of the cell or of its chromosomes, which are the genetic¬ 
ally determinant inheritable factors. The chromosomal changes 
from overadjustments thus can accumulate through generations. 
The drugs and “improvements” sought and enjoyed by the latest 
modern generations may be destroying the normalcy of the cells. 
The experimental conception of inheritance, of never-changing 
genes is only half true, particularly in view of the discoveries 
that the RNA can pass inheritable information “backwards” 
rough the so-called “RNA dependent DNA polymerase”. This 
enzyme is found together with six viruses that cause cancer in 
lower animals. 

Because of such genetically accumulated overadjustments a 
person may be prone toward further overadjustments as well as 
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closer to the final malignant exhaustion of 

potentials of growth. Variations in normalcy f , 

factors, such as differences in foods, 

tomary, unnoticed backgrounds, of peop es an j jp 

Enabling such people to attain general norma cy m pggpie 

driving them into overadjustments. In a food —good 

may compensate for lack of stimulation rom complex 

in itself—by using strong, spicy additives. ii various 

cases, people may learn to manipulate their re e 
special ways to compensate for hards ips 
seem that rather poor foods or hard ^^g^djustraents the 
causes of later disorders. Moreover, in trauma, 

precipitating factor is always "V'evious positive 

however tiny, while the real i^use is satisfactory 

overenjoyraent, which may seem as a y 

Ue overadjustment explanation of j"°' ,hri3ody!'in 

by the virus theories. Viruses are always p shown that 

the form of “orphan viruses”. Recent (R. 

viruses with cancer-causing ‘‘pjgfjures on us to develop 

Huebner), and that there are consta P 

cancers (R. Good). It has been long ” 3, Viruses become 

contain viruses in a latent form tA- • mnns. Sig- 

virulent only under certain .“ansform into antagon- 

nificantly, cortisone administration Tnclis').'’ Thus only 

ists certain normal innocuous viruses t • . j jo viruses 

when cells have exhausted their normal potentials 

take over. , . rnntracted cancer 

But what about the researchers ” ° y constantly 

while working on it? The explanation may be thaUh y^^ 

handle chemicals which theories have been 

it for reasons we explained abov . ..ciiallv provides im- 

used ,0 explain why cancer 

provement at * g^g virulent under medica- 

It is reasoned that ^™g,ign really annihilated viruses, 

tion by way of selcclion. If medi , „ very rare oc- 

it would cute in most cases, since selection 
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currence; and the selected, extremely strong viruses "would be 
contagious. None of this is true. 

Modern medicine, in spite of colossal efforts and skills, has 
not even begun to understand the causation of cancer, which as 
a general uniform natural phenomenon can be governed only 
by a simple causal principle. Such principle should be evident at 
any level, of detailed processes as well as of integrated reac¬ 
tions, feelings or pleasure. Overadjustment, with its opposite 
effects and vicious circle is such principle, evident throughout 
the causation of cancer. But it can never be understood in mod¬ 
ern medicine, because it is exactly contrary to the “scientific 
logic and everything believed, thought of or done in modem 
medicine. We can only agree with scientists that understanding 
of the cause of cancer would be a breakthrough in dealing with 
it. But to reach it, medicine would have to move in a direction 
that it presently cannot even think of. 


ArthritiSf Diabetes, Peptic Ulcers 


The major functional diseases, after heart disease and cancer, 
expectedly originate in the major organic functions that can be 
improved by man beyond their normalcy in their rendering of 
wlings of well-being, vigor or pleasure. Modern man attaining 
t e best means and ways for overenjoying such improvements 
progressively from these diseases, whereas animals, no- 
a e to plan the pleasantness of their functions, are free of them. 


A^ritis. Ease, suppleness and vigor of movement can be 
ronstani sources of pleasure. The various reactions of arthritis 
aK-nLmalignant opposites, unrecognizable as 
St., overenjoyed ease and vigor. Here again the 

involved both in the disease and overad- 
cra! complex, but the most inclusive, gen- 

causal iinrt '^®®^‘ons or feelings are sufficient concepts for 
mtandmg and comrol. Typically medicine, in its 
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staggering scientific efforts, has not been able to isco 

cause of arthritis.^'^' , 

Doctors frankly admit that “the cause or causes o 
escape us”, or that “little is known about the subjec K • 
Boyd).=:= Simply stated, “the cause of rheumatoid a n 
unknown” (J. H. Bland).« Doctors are hopefully ® . 

discovery of the causes of arthritis in the future, w i 
that presently “this field of medicine is chiefly no a 
eager ignorance” (J. W. Brooke).- Many factors have ton 
blamed as contributory causes, but experimenta ° . 

have shown that none of them—diet, climate, exe 
illness, heredity or traumas — are causally determining . 

The paradox of opposite causation is revealed m ^ 

effects of cortisone on arthritis. When the cortisone 
was first applied the results were miraculous. tne 
pled arthritics climbed steps, did little Jigs, 
legs that had been cruelly stiffened”.' But soon -roeres- 
versed, patients became worse unless the doses ^ 
sively increased,' and the end result was a ° ,.vprsals be- 
that were worse than the disease." Disappoin mg 
came the “usual pattern”." It had to be “dmXted that ,he cm 
tisone, as other “wonder” hormones, did ..,,^5 gfij ji,at 

the patients were only "holding a bear by ^ ’ r jnental 

the various aftereffects, including “acute „.raiiv the 

disorder”, made such treatments dangerous.'-* Generalist 

initial effects of cortisone, ACTH, other f ” 

drugs are an increase in physical and menta PJ® ' pro- 

tormance, but the aftereffects are a dangerou ,,P5on,atic 

tcction against disease, infection or stress, an P V 

exhaustion (H. Bum).® . Arthritis has 

Psychological etiology in arthritis is revea i - stress 

been viewii as “a muscular manifestation of ^ 

has been blamed for il.- “Emotional injury or ^ 
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arthritis becomes less painful and symptoms decrease.® Opposite 
fluctuations of symptoms are typical for arthritis.-'* Doctors are 
puzzled by “curious remissions and exacerbations as art ri is 
“waxes and wanes in severity for reasons as yet unknown 
(J. W. Brooke) 

This confirms that overadjustment is the cause of art ri is. 
Only through overadjustment can stress or functional exhaustion 
reach malignant proportions; and the alternation of opposi e 
effects is typical of overadjustment. It is revealing that a clear y 
nonspecific release-improving drug like aspirin can alleviate 
arthritis, temporarily. Doctors find here that “the most important 
drug remains simple aspirin’*;-* that its “benefit is greater an 
more complicated than a simple matter of pain relief’; and that 
the reason “why this should be so is not yet clearly understood . 
On the other hand, real relief of arthritis comes from a “frien - 
ly fever" or some other disease like a “good bout of jaundice , 
though nobody knows why the other disease helps.®^ Painfu 
treatments, by use of injections, of milk, sulfur or even sea watw» 
may have similar effects. Evidently they counteract overad¬ 
justments. 

Probably the most interesting observations—which point to 
overadjustment as cause-—have been made by Dr. P. S. Hench, 
the Nobel prize winner and foremost authority on the cortisone 
treatment. He found that it is not the simple deficit of adrenal 
hormones that causes the arthritic reactions, but a change in 
the circulating hydrocortisone from abnormally high to low 
levels. He observed that the disease flares up when the cortisone 
tide ebbs, and that the letdown in long-term cortisone treat¬ 
ment is due to the same phenomenon; understandably, continuous 
increase in the cortisone level is impossible. 

r. Hench found that his observations required a theory so 
new that he did not expect other doctors to accept it. In truth 
the relative descent, not any actual level, in any release factor, 
wuses the functional negative reactions in all overadjustment. 

eac mg higher levels of release leads to the opposite effects 
b^usc descent becomes inevitable—as the use of narcotics 
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The subtleties of overadjustment have to be 
The oversatisfactions may be as varied an unno i 
one’s “normal” ways of life, and soon may not 
yielding any satisfaction. It can be only genera y pyrther 
the arThritics are people who enjoy aLm 

the opposite, positive and negative reactions in through 

never seem to have anything in common an may 
different organs or parts of the body. . unnleasant 

overadjustment even while the person lives t under 

hardships and merely attains more “norma re 
abnormal conditions. This explains why peop e -rthritis. 

or are exposed to climatic hardships suffer more uainful 

But a hardship met in full, with all the natura rM ,. j,a5 
reactions, causes no ill. No wonder that mo ^ 
not found any logical relationship between a 
factor (I. W. Brooke, J. H. Bland) 

Diabetes. All overadjustment to lack of 

diabetes. Logically it is assumed that dia e m Or, 

insulin. But closer studies, namely by Dr ..,ivity is actually 
L. Power, have shown that the ‘ insulin-1 stimulation 

higher in the blood of diabetics. Thus a gs is also 

produces the understimulation effects o i > m jt 

evident from studies by Dr. M. Linder an ^],ilg the 

is known that sometimes 1o^vers its efficiency 

patient is increasing its dosage which lun meethcr with 

(T. S. Danowski).» Diabetes improves or womens 
emotions-which follow the paradoxical logic 
cnuSiition. . -.mi tmknown** 

Typically, “the true cause complicated, still 

M. Sindoni).--’ Doctors find diabct« a highy.^ 
impcrfcclly understood disorder.’* Tlicy which they “do 

known undetectable defect of the pancreas . j„5ulin docs not 
not know the essential cause”.** Simple diabetes” is 

explain diabetes and a “pluriglandular ^ not to 

being sought.’* In EO 'i^v to me it cfTcc- 

insunicicncy of insulin but to inabihO 
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lively (C. Weller)Changes in the Langerhans islet cells “are 
probably more often secondary rather than primary factors , 
and diabetes “may also occur in the presence of normal islet ce s, 
when the pancreas does not function properly because of over- 
stimulation by the pituitary gland”.*^ 

The dependence of diabetes on emotions, i.e., on general re¬ 
leases makes it explainable by overadjustment. Diabetes “is as¬ 
sociated with almost every type of psychiatric disorder”.® Stress 
or conflicts are found to be its determining factors, and anxiety 
or depression its accompanying symptoms.® Psychosomaticists 
have no difficulty in demonstrating emotional causes of diabetes. 
Logically, direct improvement of emotions is favored and stnet 
enforcement of diets therefore seen as having negative effects. 
But it is also found that diabetics are persons spoiled in child¬ 
hood and reluctant to abdicate their pleasures or to change their 
diets.*® Most doctors know that control of diet is the best way 
to deal with diabetes.*® 

In general, diabetics are found to be physically better off than 
most patients, but to have neurotics among their ancestors.*^ A 
‘definite parallel between schizophrenic tendencies and diabetes 
is noted.*® Negative emotions as causes of diabetes have been 
proved in various experiments, notably by Drs. Hinkle and 
Wolf® as well as Dr. J. Walker and Dr. D. O’Neill.** Under 
“scientific" logic this means that direct improvement of emotions 
should be the goal of diabetes treatment. Actually overadjust¬ 
ment is the cause of diabetes. The disorder seems to “smolder 
Th* • months or years before it becomes severe”.®* 

Tnis IS typical of all “improvement” disorders. Confusing remis¬ 
sions and exacerbations of symptoms are also observed.*® As 
ypica y, an infection or other forms of stress may temporarily 
ower the insulin requirements”« Also the adrenal cortex, which 
controts all stress, seems to play a part in diabetes;*® we saw how 
adrenal hormones. Hypogly* 
Abnvp Opposite of diabetes, often precedes it.*® 

in mor. sufficient to control diabetes," 

in more than 80 percent of cases.” 

nsu m and drugs are of course very effective at the begin- 
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ning, but on the whole are not found to offer definite ^ 

(B. F. Miller) .= The most used drug, 

scribed for decades in most diabetes cases, is now o 

FDA, AMA and ADA to be no more effective than 

and to contribute to heart disease. This has, un ers ® ’ 

caused vast discussion and controversy. Insulin is _ 

cases of organic, not functional, abnormalcy.^ uc ^ 
which may be ultimately due to overadjustment in , 

eration—would be less than the 15 percent that canno e 
by diet alone.'® 

Insulin in itself is not decisive: even if the pancreas i 
the body can still use sugar (T. S. Danowski). a is i 
various countries and from the two World Wars a 
that diabetes almost never afflicts people who su er r 
city of food, which inevitably means preponderance . 

and carbohydrates that are blamed for the dia 
Also the inheritance of acquired diabetic reactions is p . 
the benefits from such restricted diets extend to e 
eration. The best study here is probably that by 
on the Yemen Jews and their descendants deriving 
foods that are considered as worst by diabetes expe . 

In this country where people eat the most 
which experimentally show as best for dia etes, many 

million diabetics, and the Diabetes Drive is discwe 
more potential diabetics who supposedly have e 
out knowing it. These persons can, “‘^.'“'"/’treatment, while 
regular diabetics by the “improvements stimu- 

they could live normally, thou^ restnctive y, wi mgrams 

lating nutritional and medical improvements. ,„™ss. If so 

as the Diabetes Drive can prove statistira y made 

many people who do not have innate dia e i mortality 

regular, statistical diabetics, the proporliona “improve- 

from diabetes have to go down. Moreover, deeper 

ment" treatments of such diseases as dia ee 
functional disorders, cancer and heart diseas , 
come the typical great killers. Heart disease i 
threat to diabetics.* 
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Diabetes is a typical overadjustment disorder. Studies from 
various countries^® show that diets which would shock dia etes 
experts keep people who eat them free of diabetes, while in coun 
tries, like ours, where people can afford the most stimulating 
foods, diabetes is rampant. In their direct effects such foo s 
offer great improvement. That is why the diabetic cannot re 
nounce them. He knows better than anybody what gives um 
relief from the reactions that oppress him. Expectedly the pn 
eral release improving drugs — aspirin, estrogens, antihistamines, 
general sulfa compounds or vasodilating drugs — can relieve 
diabetes. Even smoking and alcohol can be shown to be im 
mediately beneficial.^^ No wonder that diabetes increases to¬ 
gether with medical progress. 

Peptic Ulcer. The functional overadjustment nature of peptic 
ulcer is evident from the increase of ulcer incidence together 
with increased improvements, and from its dependence on emo¬ 
tional or hormonal factors. Doctors, who have every skill and 
means to improve their physical well-being, suffer from peptic 
ulcers most, while poor people, in underdeveloped countries, have 
it Icast.^* Peptic ulcer is said to be the disease of executives. Thus 
the people who can do most in attaining release improvements 
or satisfactions suffer from the ulcer most. Typically, the ‘ ex¬ 
ecutive” monkey who can avoid electric shocks develops ulcer, 
while the one who cannot avoid them does not. 

It is revealing that stress and negative emotions can always 
be shown as causes of ulcer.=* Of course any emotional stress 
can malignantly accumulate only through overadjustment. 
laxed attitudes and peace of mind are found to be best safe¬ 
guards against ulcers.” The whole problem is one of manage¬ 
ment of his mind by the person.’® But emotional management 
has to follow the paradoxical logic of opposite causation, con- 
medical logic of improvements. 

That IS why modern medicine is confused and mystified in its 

10 ojy of peptic ulcer. Many factors arc considered, but it is 
admitted that nothing definite can be said.” “The cause of ulcer 
Is not yet fully understood” (B. F. Miller).’ Various tranquiliring 
and release improving drugs are recommended.’®-” Even alcohol 
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and smoking are found as permissible because 

mediate relaxation. Their prohibition .s seen „ 

ing.” Naturally, controversy continues and missed, the 

relaxant is used so j[‘fs%Tcognized that smok- 

opposite effects are discovered. TJiu ^ .-productive 

ing can be a cause of stomach ulcer. or that “the 

of more ulcers than any other item o t,„frprpd aspirin”.” 

most common ulcerogenic dmg is P am or determined by 
The mystery is inevitable becau^= *e ulcer is ae 
emotions, which obey the paradoxtca re ^ * irritable, prone 
patients are found to be .” Psychosomaticists 

to worry and upset by strain ( • ^ ‘ peptic ulcer 

have extensively demonstrated the epen jy through 

on emoUonal factors* - which can become by the 

overadjustment. The increase m KJ s,omaeh. This 

person through increase in the y Hoctors who accept this 

acidity is a sign of vigor or youth; and doctors^ w 

simple logic recommend gf phservations, that acidic 

it has been repeatedly proven, y ^ ^ emotional stress, 
of gastric juices increases, wi m tendency of overad- 

requiring extra releases. 7?“ ® P the stomach acidity upon 
justment will respond with in , -555 which grows through 

any stress or demand for more 

overadjustment. hptween the acidity and the stomach 

Normally there is a balance b become exhausted, throng 

wall. But if the stomach functi decrease. Then the 

overadjustment, its stomach wall and causes t e 

overproduced acidity ero e generally recognized as 

ulcer." Necrosis of the s gauses remain a inysteiy.- 

the precondition of jj^pie explanation; and it is m- 

Overadjustment would g^gmeUvity of adrenal cortex 
dicated by the aa®P°‘=‘^,ion usually leaves tissues and their 
Bum).' Such °''”!“'?„,g,esting is the observation that aspirin, 
resistance a^haust^^ In“ gg„ 5 g 3 ,he mucuous lining m 

which acts ‘hro“E^P„_g “Lace cells at an abnormal rate, which 

the stomach to shed^^^._^^P(R. ^ Mgnguy). 
results in gastnc 
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Thus peptic ulcer results from a conflict between the specific 
striving for increase in releases and general resistance or rather 
inability of organism to live up to it. This conflict is refiecte 
in the emotional attitudes of the ulcer patient. He is found to 
be a generally dependent, passive, retiring or submissive per¬ 
son forced to play independent, active, self-assertive or a^es- 
sive role.® The conflict nature of peptic ulcer explains its curiously 
changing syndrome. Ulcer symptoms oscillate in severity during 


periods of day and night, and during seasons. 

When general overadjustment is enjoyed, e.g., during the months 
of summer, symptoms disappear, because there is no conflict, 
as the whole organism yields to the overadjustment. Symptoms 
start appearing during the months of September and October; 
and the September to January period ‘‘is now recognized as the 
high ulcer-hemorrhage period”.** But during such periods the 
overadjustments are overcome, by painful readjustment. “Ulcers 
tend to heal quickly after a severe hemorrhage”.” As the spe¬ 


cific overadjustment starts again in early spring the symptoms 
reappear.** The oscillations during the periods of day and night 
are explainable by similar relationships between the overadjust- 
mem and the resistance of the body. Further, it is noticed that 
while ulcer continues there is no danger of cancer — because 
there is no continuous general overadjustment. Conversely, the 
cancer-prone, easy-going, obese people do not have ulcers, be¬ 
cause with general overadjustment there is no conflict. Also the 
type A cardiac personality has ulcers rarely, for the same reason. 

Treatments that increase general overadjustment may therefore 
^ ring relief. An ulcer patient resuming the rich eating and drink¬ 
ing he enjoyed before the ulcer appeared may find it beneficial.*’ 
For the same reason drugs, sedatives and nerve paralyzers, as 
well as more permissive diets, may be prescribed. Relaxation is 
. are recommending, and direct means for en¬ 

joying it^ drugs, alcohol or smoking, are approved.”-” The op- 
^site effects that follow the use of such means are as inevitable 
fti * r” all stress. Over-improvements create both 

Th= very masters of th= 

rate ot ‘I"' "’'x''™ doctors, have the highest incidence 

rate of peptic ulcers. 
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In conclusion we may repeat, for emphasis, I 

enormous efforts medicine has not discovered the 
therefore necessarily simple causes of dia ctes, ^ ~ i,y 

arthritis; and that these diseases arc increasing y V 

the more progressive, resourceful and affluent P=°P'=. 
how to “improve” their functions. Animals, which 
how to do this are free of them. Man is ..ncanndy 
choosing the pleasant means that relieve im 
reactions like those of diabetes, arthritic 

creating stress, that oppress him. Thus t e P® ' n,edicine, 

doing what seems best tor his disorder. Un ers a 

procLding by the same direct-improvement 

deepen these disorders and never discover 

ever vast and precise its efforts. 

Other Functional Disorders, Ovenveight, Longevity 
Evidently, functional 

organic functions that can yield exce P 

tions or feelings of of” organic normalcy, every 

inexorable limitation or sameness 

excess in a function or mechanism paradox oi 

posite processes, felt as ,„ry to the very way 

worsening through improvement „nrfern life and “scien- 

of thinking and procedure of medicine modem 

tific” progress. Consequently t e functional 

fallacy reign in the *ey increase to- 

disorders. Their causes are not ^ 
gether with the progress of modem 

j TUa function of breathing, 
Respiratory Functional Disorfc^.^ biologicaily too ingroim 
though open to ^ breathing is used in general 

to yield to manipulations. obviously, too 

overadjustment, as in ’ overadjustment aftereffects, 

much part of it to been extensively documented. 

Smoking as cause of lung^^ respiration proper is cm- 

A more specific, frequ “complication from excessive 

physema, though it too may oe a 
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smoking”,*’ of progressive nature. Distention or inflation of the 
lungs is its main syndrome."-'* This points to overadjustment, 
if it is recognized that excess in breathing and in consunip ion 
of oxygen has to bring opposite effects, requiring more extensive 
use of the lungs, together with a decrease in their efficiency. 

Overbreathing has been identified as the cause of a disturbing 
lack of breathes (F. D. Johnston). It has been found that 10 per¬ 
cent of all patients visiting the doctor suffer from shortness o 
breath due to overbreathing or “hyperventilation” that comes from 
abnormally prolonged, rapid and deep breathing (T. H. Noehren). 
This may give some idea of how a person chronically overen¬ 
joying his breathing function, by use of external means or in¬ 
ternal stimulation, is bound to suffer from progressively wor¬ 
sening lack of breath as well as overworked lungs—whic 
constitutes emphysema. 

More '‘logical” explanations of causes of respiratory disorders 
are advanced. Mainly the air pollution is blamed—as the fashion 
requires. Air pollution is a major distortion of nature and thus 
a potential danger. But it is doubtful whether air pollution causes 
the diseases attributed to it. Even experts find that there may 
be more “hysteria” than evidence that it causes any disease. 
The widest study so far, on 65,000 residents of Los Angeles and 
its adjacent counties, proved no connection between air pol" 
lulion and respiratory or other diseases. Air pollution woul 
rather prevent functional overbreathing and its disturbing after¬ 
effects, which result from initial abnormally high absorption 
of oxygen in the blood (P. J. Steincrohn).« A study at Hazelton 
Laboratories showed that guinea pigs exposed to a higher sulphur 
dioxide pollution, which is blamed most, had rather a lower 
incidence of lung disease; the study was sponsored by utilities. 

Here we have to make a general observation. An organ or 
tissue exposed to straight difficulty or injury grows stronger and 
more resourceful. Even the heart strengthens under physical bur¬ 
den or ‘•disturbance”. This should be true for any living tissue or 
function. In his famous experiments Carrel found, to his sur- 
^se. that poisonous substances in nonlclhal amounts, had the 
etiect of strengthening the organism in the end and extending 
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the life of animals. Poisons in nonlc.hal amounts 
bad effects.* In all living or growth, what 
or hinders a function can rather conserve it .^j 

body blames it as harmful. Real harm comes 
effects of pleasant factors, influences and products th ry 
seeks, enjoys to excess and hails as bene cia. ^ 

Of course it can be statistically proven that 
den strong air pollution increase deaths. But e p ^ 

organie, relative causation has to be kep i • 

dilculty is always the final factor that Pf ? 
tional crisis, it is the ease, or laek of difficulties and o^^adapm 
tion to them that creates the conditions ripe increase 

widest studies on climatic conditions ave s weather.” 

in illness is greatest immediately after P^"® factor per se but 
It is fairly well known that not any , ^. 3 ] states.' 

sudden changes in atmosphere exacer a e P evident in 

The paradox of worsening through improve „ ^ventila- 

asthma, the cause of which is, “ ^ide from blood is 

tion as an excessive removal of 'aibon . „ not un¬ 
discovered in asthma (H. ’ as by^ rebreathing the 

proving the air but making it 1 Xsthma^ disappears upon 

real emotional stress. The Nazi P bnprove 

as well as their other /^'^^'dnetors find it advisable 

asthma only aggravates ‘‘i dima on emotions is 

to leave asthma alone.” °=P^%,ast studies on asthma, by 
generally recognized. One of * .^^s that overprotec- 

Drs. Rogerson, Hardcastle and Dugu , Strong restric¬ 
tion by fussy parents is ”■ “f ”“S can 

tion, caused by danger, threat y g asthmatic 

help here as in all overadjustment. Thus organ. S 
boys into ambitious football teams cures them. E 

fall is anathema to asthma. ^ 

Allergy-. OveradjusMent is tfe '^action deepens 

that excessive repeated ovoidanra similar avoidance 

the reaction to an excessive degree. fear or disgust, 

creates phobia as a mysterious ovenvhelmmg fear 
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People who live with pollen or dust and cannot avoid it never 
suffer from allergies, while in this country, where people can 
choose and avoid everything they want to, 40 percent of them 
suffer from aller^es. Also, much as in phobia, the most ordinary 
and frequent substances in air or food become allergens, be¬ 
cause they can be repeatedly avoided, which keeps the vicious 
circle running. Desensitization as a deliberate enforcement on 
the body of the offending substance is the only successful treat¬ 
ment,®* because it breaks the avoidance. 

Yet the allergy specialists still proceed in the logical way of 
recommending more perfectionism in the avoidances. You are 
to build a special house, with hermetic walls permitting no 
seepage from outside; wear a mask, wash your bed, dust the 
ceiling, keep children away from toys; or avoid grass, trees, 
fruit, dust, humidity and heat.*®*’* At the same time, it is recog¬ 
nized that a “macroshock”, from a massive dose of allergen, 
is the best treatment (H. J. Berglund).®^ Allergies disappear 
when organism lives through real trouble, acute infection or 
serious trauma (J. Feinberg). Dependence of allergy on emo¬ 
tions is noticed," but remains paradoxical, as emotional impro¬ 
vements seem to alleviate allergies but real help comes from 
facing emotional troubles, or even from a shock. The mystifica¬ 
tions about unconscious conflicts, disguises and symbolism are 
accepted as explanations.® 


rn suffer increasingly from headaches. Ac- 

Cfl# '"tt ^ probably the most extensive, at the Louisiana 
cminir. 5,000 persons, 60 percent of people in this 

r?"' headaches. The results of the study, re- 
linmi n ^ Ogden, show that the higher the educa- 

ot “ Broup, the higher the rate 

nccc«arv headache serves as the 

or nanlv functions like circulation, respiration 

more "o* 

more time '^PP^f^ndy. those people who have 

functions or f means for improving their genera! 

effects of the” well-being suffer here the opposite aftcr- 

cucas 01 the improvements 



Headache 

The paradox of improvements is clearly 
A drinh. cigarette, coITee. or pleasant jxc« -Jh^ 

best means for chasing away headac , a 

causes of headaches. th« explanations are of- 

headache as a secondary effect . L^S bv H G. 

fered but are hardly helpful. A of blood 

Wollf, showed a link between 1 ^jeLic action may 

vessels. But here as elsewhere the eonditions. 

accompany completely different, even PP ■ 

Blood vessels may be dilated “ mw metabolism 

during enjoyment of stimulation H ^ -puzzling and con- 

may accompany headaches, P , vessels, while re- 

tradictory symptoms”.- Alcohol " ““°tcome sealed off 
lieving headache, els may also contract while 

tighter than before. But blood , by aban- 

stress is relieved, through tranqui i , ^e aftereffect 

doning peripheral needs. Then the .headache « 
may, indeed, be accompanie y ^ 

Stress can be always proven people who avoid all 

only confirms overadjustment as 

stress suffer from it most. restriction becomes neces- 

restriction of releases; but a n accumulated by 

sary only when release reserves exhausted at first emer- 

normal restrictions, therefore weefend, brings heaviest 

gency. Relaxation, during a "o'* ^ depression is 

stress or “blues” headac icJ. hidden conflicts, self- 

blamed.* All the mysteries of "'T jpus desire to have head- 

punishment, symbolic acts, or contradictions.*'” 

ache are invoked to account for the con 

But those doctors who are frequently blame is put 

explanations do not or nerves in the sku^ 

on straining of “V ,ders«* by maintaining tense, fix 

neck, teeth, jaws, or shoulders by Supposedly 

postures, during wort ^^“/on victims assume such 

tension causes he" carry a great weight on 

strained postures as they symn 
their shoulders" (C. D- 
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The leading authority on headaches. Dr. A. P. Friedman, has 
blamed both hidden mental conflicts and physical stress from 
such contorted postures of head, neck and shoulders. In truth, 
all such stressful, distorting postures and conditions could be 
easily and simply discontinued, with great sense of relief, by 
the leisurely, professional people. But exactly these people suf¬ 
fer from headaches most, and the physical workers or farmers 
least. 

Gastrointestinal disorders may be mentioned. Their depend¬ 
ence on emotions is amply documented; and hidden uncon¬ 
scious causation is widely accepted* Emotional factors are 
blamed even for gall-tract and ^llstone disease or for pan¬ 
creatic disorders.’ Doctors may accept the symbolic etiology of 
“organ language”, of “retentive and giving trends”*^ or of the 
other unconscious conflicts.'** All this confirms that stresses 
in reactions are the causes here, in ways unexplainable logically 
— that overadjustment with its paradoxical logic is the source 
of the disorders. Even in plain common sense, the more people 
fuss about their digestive and excretory functions, the more trouble 
they have. A typical instance is the use of laxatives. Reportedly 
some 100 million people use laxatives in this country. Laxatives 
can, certainly, be very effective at the beginning; and addiction*’ 
to them becomes inevitable as the opposite aftereffects deepen. 
The end result is that they “perpetuate the ill they purport to 
cure Similar worsening through aftereffects results from any 
drug, stimulant or gastroenteric added improvement. 


Functional Factors in Infectious Diseases. It is being increas¬ 
ingly realized that infections become virulent to the extent the or- 
puism IS functionally weakened or disordered. The belief that 
in eaious disease starts upon mere catching of germs belongs 
m t e previous century (R, Dubos). Stress as a necessary pre* 
'll?*' infection is often emphasized, though it is ainilted 
mat the mechanism involved is litUe understood.* Malignant 
rnl?m * * most typical product of the paradox of overadjust- 
ncr^se in cortisone or ACTH provides upsurge of pro- 
teaion against infection, as well as relief from stress, but the 
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aftereffect is an increased chance of infection and deepened 
stress.^’' 

Organisms reacting normally can resist almost any infection. 
This has been proven even by injection of dreadful microbes by 
experimenters in themselves. Less dramatic, extensive experi¬ 
ments have shown that there is no sure way of deliberately in¬ 
fecting anybody with a cold. As long as organism does not 
overadjust and meets the condition in its full, there is no in¬ 
fection. Even inoculation, which accounts for most of the suc¬ 
cess of modem medicine, works by making the organism meet 
the disease rather than avoid it. 

The dependence of infectious diseases on emotional factors or 
general releases has been extensively demonstrated. Tuberculosis 
is a typical, widely studied example. In the classic studies, by 
I. Wittkower, G. A. Day and D. M. Kissen, it was found that 
TB patients suffered from inordinate need for affection, or from 
emotional crises, and were the emotionally pampered individ¬ 
uals,®' In tuberculosis as in cancer “the patient has lost the abil¬ 
ity to have his mind maintain control over his body” (F. Dun¬ 
bar).®” For all infectious diseases psychological causes are be¬ 
ing discovered, and their paradoxical logic has led to the usual 
mysteries about unconscious conflicts and self-punishing tenden¬ 
cies.” Unconscious yielding by patients to various infectious dis¬ 
eases has been accepted as true in modern medicine (K. Men- 
ninger). Whatever the role of emotional perversions, they can 
accumulate to a malignant degree only through overadjustment 
—through “overexcitement of mind and body” (B. Inglis), 

The overadjustment paradox applies to improvements of re¬ 
leases as well as to an increase in the general organic reactivity 
which can protect the body against almost any infection. Such 
reactivity is the determining factor. But increasing the organic 
reactivity or sensitivity directly amounts to overstimulation, which 
leads to its exhaustion and understimulation, whatever the func¬ 
tion or mechanism involved. Thus the fallacy of “scientific" 
medicine may become a practical danger even in treatment of 
infectious diseases. Antibiotics arc subject to this paradox and 
misuse to the extent they work by arousing the general reactivity 
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of the body, which seems to be the case. All antibiotics sensitize 
the body and often produce toxic effects.® They may be acting 
by acceleration of growth, which is the source of all organic 
dynamics. They arc even used as growth accelerators in breed* 
ing of chicken, hogs or calves.®**® Antibiotics do not kill the 
microbes but only stop their growth,* apparently by arousing a 
basal growth activity by the body stronger than that of the 
microbes. Antibiotics like penicillin may have this strong arousal 
or sensitization effect by being products of living forms so strong 
that they kill off bacteria even in test tube.® 

Significantly, antibiotics become inelTectual upon repeated use. 
This is typical of stimulation and sensitization. Stronger and 
stronger antibiotics, particularly the “mycins”, arc being sought, 
in soils all over the world, to keep up with the decrease in their 
effectiveness. Varied explanations are proposed for such self- 
defeat; it is even claimed that bacteria—altruistically or fore- 
sightcdly—transfer or learn from each other their acquired re¬ 
sistance. Typically penicillin has been found to be ineffective 
with older people, in pneumonia cases (R. Austrian). The per¬ 
son must have reaction capacities before they can be effectively 
stimulated. 

But all excessive stimulation exhausts or dulls reaction capa- 
citics. Fortunately there is no vicious*circle overstimulation with 
antibiotics, because they do not yield conscious pleasure re¬ 
lease, therefore are not overindulged. But doctors should at least 
be aware of the opposite effects from increased stimulation, or 
0 exhaustion through direct increase of organic reactions, in¬ 
cluding those evoked by antibiotics. 


Overweight. The most prevalent physical health problem of 
modem man is overweight. It is a glaring embodiment of nutri- 
lona overa justment or, simply, overenjoyment of food. In ex¬ 
periments by Drs. S. Hashim and T. Van Italic, food received 
nti bland liquid, by pushing a button, was consumed 

tin ^ ^ overweight subjects and led to extensive weight reduc- 
n. While It was consumed normally by other subjects. Because 
crwcig 1 IS a product of overadjustment, it becomes a puzzling. 
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have been proven effective, ^ . ,p wyden).“" Scores of 

or made the problem worse m fto end in 
diets, hailed as miraculous at first have been 

failure and oblivion.^- . means which 

The central paradox of 

provides stimulation or accelerat , ^ down meta- 

Lucing at first, leads to “f‘“’if“he best example, 
holism and overweight. ' j^ods, which are pleasant 

People in this country enjoy the ta , holism and therefore 

because they invigorate, tThe “overweight 

reduce weight, at first. But e jogjcally blamed, because 
societv”.“ Of course fats in diet are lo^cai y 

experimentally they do cause seen an affluent 

The experts here talk as i ^ ^e associated with the 

modern diet. The kind of fa excluded from such diet, 

excess tats in the body are ^ ,he poor people, 

because they are unbeara y groups studied, eat such 

Eskimos, Indians, Blacks, or equally unstimulat- 

fats, and suffer from overwei^ weight-reducing.” 

ing or tasteless polyunsatura author 

Yet the great diet see solutions in stimulating, and 

of Eat Well and Stay Well. stiH ji„ct stimula- 

experimentally weight-reducing, tty „,„ns 

Uon from food or ,h„s for initial reducing, 

for burning of fats m th V contused experts blame 

but also tor incurring drinks. The para- 

the clearly insignificant “ jj never understood. In the 

doxical reversal of stimulation choices of diets, 

confusion, doctors seek e>tph>"^°” ^ite House Con- 

Dr. lean Mayer, J^‘'“™rtising for the wrong choices, 

ference on Foods, blamed man about what is 

Actually nothing m the wot d j^asant. The confusion is 

invigorating or ^tinni'etinB. the«fo P ^^cr- 

ssp «“«• ” 

oral symbolic tendencies.* 
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Metabolic sluggishness from overstimulation is the central cause 
of overweight. Overstimulation is particularly dangerous for ta- 
dividuals suffering from innate metabolic weakness or incapacity 
to derive enough stimulation from foods; this may be due to 
overstimulation in a previous generation. Such individuals are 
bound to suffer additionally strong sluggishness upon overstimu¬ 
lation, requiring increasingly more stimulation, more food. The 
result can be a particularly insidious vicious circle. But exactly 
for such individuals the expert is trying to provide more stimula¬ 
tion through diets and drugs, to make them act more “normal’. 
Doctors are often surprised to find that a person eats little and 
still accumulates weight. The reason is that the stimulation he 
derives from food is not sufficient to make him exert, move 
or work enough to expend the calories consumed. In brief, the 
problem is one of economy of stimulation: and that is gov¬ 
erned by the paradoxical lo^c of opposite causation. 


Longevity. It is almost axiomatic that a slower rate of living 
makes a longer life possible. Any living function lasts longer 
at a slower rate.** Raymond Pearl, the classic expert on longevity, 
concluded that “the length of life is generally in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the rate of living”, and that the people who live 
longest lead tranquil, serene lives. A Gallup poll confirms that 
people living longest lead “unexciting existence", take all things 
in moderation, are not choosy and live on diets that would 
horrify modem dietitians."^ Dr. C. M. McCay, and Dr. C. A. 
Hochwelt, in experiments on retardation of growth of animals, 
by limitation of foods, extended their lives by the period of 
retardation, which did not impede their normal development. 
In experiments by Dr. D. Harman and Dr. A. S. Tappel, feed- 
erf ^I'tioxidants to mice extended their lives, by as much as 
percent;"* the antioxidants slow down biologic reactions. 

The easiest way to slow down living processes is to supply 
less food. Underfeeding of rats and other animals has been 
pro^n to increase greatly their longevity, in experiments by 
McCay and Hochwelt, mentioned above, as well as by B. N. 

erg. G. E. Burch, J. H. Northrop, H. S. Simms, and others.” 
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These experiments show ’lardt and sugars, cause 

animals love and gorge on as rats d 

shortening of life, as well “ “ which are their 

damage. Men love and ove .-jnynient. Men shorten their 
basic source of stimulation an pounds of overweight”-” 

lives at the rate of 25 . psjfied or stimulated, it is 

Whatever the ways the life is i 

shortened by such improvements rf,. 

Yet every medical effort or id nje-accelerating im- 

reefed at such stimulating on oractically influential such 

provements. The more popular and p stressed 

efforts, the more the - pf every enjoyable reac- 

(E. L. Bortz, A. Aslan). be seen as 

tion, through “happiness a" controversy and mystery about 
the goal (M. Maltz). Even w e ^ “enthusiasm for life 

old age are noted, the positive effects ot 

are still stressed.^ . efforts. The early rejuven- 

Typical is the story of re)uve uard, Voronoff. tned 

ators, Lejeune, Claude Bernar ’ ,hat of sex glands, 

to intensify hormonal ,^improvements, but the end re- 

They could produce great mit testosterone mjec- 

sults were deterring. Ef“Veat spurts ot vigor but 
tions in old horses produce . I^..^ientific” men have ob- 

disastrous changes.* In all um« th ^ men. But longer, 

served that increase in sexual achwlV J ^,,p ,ead intense 

common sense observations show fliat «ia 
sexual lives age soonen ^oi^ 

sex life ends earlier . ^^y applying the principle 

Science could increase 1°"^. y longer-living 

of restriction, by which p„d brain is 

species. Animals with 'arg' Q„eral restriction or retarda- 
primarily a system °rf ?n the primitive form of 

tion. which extends ‘f'J'’’'”.in unlimited scientific wa^ 

food limitations. »uld be engm ^ restrictions enrich 

Sense of restriction is always 

human capacities. . y inventive mechan- 

Nature has produced longevity not by any 
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ism or complex formula, but in a simple, restrictive, arduous 
way. Scientists are finally abandoning the view that longevity 
is determined by some particular organic process, favorable life 
conditions, or special diets.* Solution lies not in any lucky for- 
mulas but in the most difficult effort, of accepting restrictions 
as limitations on life itself. One can think here of how plants 
like spinach or sisal when trimmed down constantly or pre¬ 
vented from flowering grow for years and years; or how insects 
prevented from reaching mature stage live many times longer 
than they normally would.* But restrictions are contrary to the 
experimentally “scientific” efforts of trying to extend life, by 
the pleasant stimulating direct improvements. Modem progress 
has extended only the average life expectancy, while the diseases 
that fatally affect health at old age are increasing. More people 
are now older than their age, and senile disorders have doubled 
in twenty-five years.” 

^ngevity is a good example of the paradox of all functional 
adjustment. Direct increase in a function, ‘^scientifically*' showing 
as clear improvement, and felt as such, decreases or exhausts 
its strength. Restriction or opposition is the way evolutionary and 
cultural selection has produced the higher forms and capacities. 
Medicine should proceed by the same method — even by in¬ 
fliction of difficulties, in the way it does in inoculation, which 
IS its greatest success. 

Instead, modern medicine is generally doing the reverse and 
proinoting progressive increase in the direct improvements. The 
resu t is ari equal increase in functional diseases, which are 
ecoming the only unremedied, and causally not understood 
Muses of death of modern man. Medicine is admittedly mystified 
by the causation of these diseases, therefore cannot even begin 
° ^ promotes the very sources of these diseases, 

under its lo»c of direct improvements. 


Tha Medical Blander of Our Age 

mrfie^" cultures people have lived with peculiar 

When rti. primitive as well as sophisticated. 

r cs n was dying, 43 cures, like bloodletting and cup- 
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ping, were used, which rather f ^ 

who eagerly sought such cures w 

as anxious to follow the science o ■ which cannot 

tection against such blunders is a ne 

begin without causal understanding. B the field 

mitledly no such understanding 2,n,ost the only 

of functional diseases, which a -rivnnced oeople. 

pathologic causes of deaths of t ® j fallacy of modem 

The dimer improvement logic is the “ntml W 
medicine, and it is best illustrated m th »nt 
any negatively-felt reaction. If we avoids 

bun or infected, we would not last for long. But ma 

the feeling of pain more than anything ' of all 

logically -scientific’- The 

pain or at increasing the positively- 

enormous medical effort is direct -vereniovs through most 
felt improvements, which thTsiL in adjust- 

ingenious means. Medicine thus m 
ment which needs most support and fteipr 

fo be counteraaed above difference between artificial 

We have to emphasize here the “I'^^Xns. Under natural 
and natural removal of pain or neg purpose of 

adjustment pain has to be removed^ Tbiys to J P 
pain as the guide in "" Xn paTn is removed ar- 
through complex readjustme . j or dmgs, it is 

tificially or nonorganically, by to j^oe 

like bltading a man or f'Xl'-XvSbo^y feels that he is 
a complex, dangerous situatio . j,g js worsen- 

improving and safe when pain is ^jo„ jhe doctor thinks 

i„E and in danger when pain starts ««p,i„, 
the same way and is ^ emphasized here. First, it is 

Two misconceptions 1'="'= treating a functional disease 

universally assumed that ,,,5 doctor 

rr-.? "LS. »r „ 
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and restrictions. They show improvement upon increased stimu* 
lation, that may lead to exhaustion; and show worsening or 
restriction, upon meeting disturbances, that actually serves to 
sustain normalcy. Thus the doctor deals only with organic reac¬ 
tions, which actually follow the paradoxical logic of opposite 
causation. The doctor could properly use the direct scientific logic 
and deal with the causes of the functional diseases if he could 


analyze the biochemical factors, in their myriad multiplicity, 
every point and instant — and if he understood the principle of 
life in the first place. Of course no genius in the world, and no 


human mind, can make such analysis. 


Second, it is as generally assumed that organic processes can 
be improved, changed or added to by the advanced medical 
means. In truth, all the doctors in the world using every skill 


could not create or change a tiniest bit orgojiically in a living 
tissue or process, except by destroying something in it or evoking 
its reactions, which are governed by the paradoxical logic of 
reversals. Yet greatest successes of science are expected front 
improvements of organic capacities by artificial means. Numer¬ 
ous means have been tried, from ascorbic acid to the MAO 
inhibitors. The first effects are usually wondrous, but no wonder 
drug has yet been found that works permanently or does not 
reverse in its effects. 


None of such means changes anything organically, and the 
orgenirnt responds with opposite reactions to all nonorganic 
changes, as it restores the normalcy or sameness it inexorably 
maintains. Even if such normalcy may occasionally look defi* 
cicnt by usual standards, it is still billions of times superior 
to anything man*made compounds or artificial intervention could 
create, CNcn the lowest living form is ungraspably miraculous 
m us complexity of multiple details. If the use of artificial means 
u ingenious and the first aftereffects are overcome 

by turther increase in releases or by cffacemcnt of deeper re* 
disease and malignancy arc the results, 
best illustration here is the expanding drug treatments. 
preposterously crude compounds in comparison with 
'c orms. Yet they provide miraculous improvements, be* 
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cause they work by To"dSoy,™or 

the releases. No complex skill is end- 

paralyze anything living. selective effect. Then 

less organic chain processes P ^serves that the organism 
in restoring the normalcy or restrictions, which are felt 

maintains, it '”P““ ^"^Dr R Dubos states, “it is a pain- 
as worsening or disease. As D . ■ ^rug 

fully but richly documented par become a 

tisone as well as from athic logic, of re- 

The whole modem "?f ^^ing questioned. “To sum 

medies by direct improvement , asserted with depressing 

up”, says Dr. B. Inglis, “it fso facto a danger to 

confidence that allopathic conception of how many 

man . . . the public does not have any disorders 

lives have been He’thinks that “the reaction 

unnecessarily caused, by drugs. recognized 

of the life force against the dru^ regarding the 

- M 

drugs as interlopers . The sm distortions or the exces- 

termeasures by the body artificial means, 

sive releases induced by ru^ medical means are used 

Drugs, hormones, vilom.ns or other mwi 

to provide added help the body rebuild its 

cannot and are not even ‘'’*®"“®“ ungraspably complex 

tissues or cells, which grow ’"^jf^^Virorm iodine prepara- 
multiple ways. Even when - ,i_ulation The organism builds 
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If organism needs a hormone it can produce more of it than 
is necessary. Hormones are sufficient in incredibly minute 
amounts. The pituitary hormone can evoke physiologic responses 
even if diluted to one part in 100 million. Adrenalin can act 
in dilution of one part in 300 million. The estrogen produced 
by a woman in 200 days wei^s less than a postage stamp- 
Moreover, the dominant hormones that determine all other 
reactions consist of steroids, made of elements most plentiful 
in the body, and are so simple that they can be produced or 
substituted even synthetically. Evidently hormones are only sig¬ 
naling devices or triggering switches operated by the whole un- 
fathomably complex organic system. It would be a sheer folly 
io start managing the signals or switches in such a system, of 
living processes, that no genius can causally understand, create 
or direct. 


Expectedly, controversies about drugs are endless. The “scien¬ 
tific” enthusiasm is matched by sober recognition of total fail¬ 
ure, as we have seen before. Dr. J. B. Conant has blamed such 
failure on the dominant, misleading "empiricism”; we should 
call it the fallacy of the experimental direct improvement log^c. 
Of course drug treatment can be helpful where it supplies some 
simple elements that body lacks, as in the few diseases like 
phenylketonuria, galactosemia or sickle-cell anemia. However, 


these are organic, not functional diseases, and their constant, in¬ 
born, directly logical causes are dear. None of the general health 
problems of modem man belong here, or are solved by drugs. 

But is it not beneficial to calm the body with drugs so that 
It can recuperate in peace? Actually when the body needs peace 
It maintains it to a more than necessary degree. When a limb 
or organ is even slightly injured, the whole body is immobilized. 

n It is the pain, not its removal, that achieves this. Rest¬ 
lessness, when organically permitted, is the best way of how 
organism can find the new necessary readjustments, through in- 
ense search on all levels of integration. True, the body still 
un ions, on the lower levels, even while consciousness that 
ncs pam is excluded. But gravest general risks lie in the 
! ^ center of human organic control from 

participation m important readjustments. 
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more effective as is a microscope in comparison with the naked 
eye. 

The decisive point would be the recognition in medicine, for 
the first time, that experimentally dear direct improvements can 
be sources of the diseases modem man suffers from most. Then 
the awe-inspiring skill and power of modem medicine would 
go into a causally understood combating of these diseases, and 
not into the enormous “improvement” efforts that create them 
or make them worse. Even the vastly expanding use of drugs 
could play an important role, in new, different treatments. As 
we saw in discussing the possibilities of anti-stimulation or anti- 
release treatments in psychiatry, drugs can prevent overadjust¬ 
ments in the same way they induce them. 

It is clear, particularly from such “less natural” overadjust¬ 
ments as use of narcotics, that overenjoyment of feelings of 
well-being has to lead to equally strong diseased reactions, 
during return to normalcy. Now the modem medical and gen¬ 
eral progress has provided man with means to overenjoy his 
every organic funaion to similar extent, in prodigiously inven¬ 
tive ways. This is unique for our age. Technical and material 
limitations of the past, as well as its restrictive traditions and 
wisdoms arc outrun by the affluence, power of science and our 
liberal “scientific” attitudes. Modem medicine simply does not 
know any other logic than that of experimentally direct improve¬ 
ments; or of unlimited normal^, even though the person has 
to live subnormally upon overadjustment or under any organic 
weakness that he may particularly have. 

Actually modern medicine does everything that can deepen 
overcdlustments to their extremes. If left to themselves, as in 
primitive or animal adjustment, occasional overadjustments arc 
counteracted by immediate aftereffects, the diseased aftermaths; 
the result is absence of functional diseases. But modem medicine 
and its supported improvements of modem life enable man to 
meet every negatively felt afterrcaclion with still further increases 
in releases. Such overriding of aftereffects can deepen the vicious- 
cirrfe exhaustion of the function to any, malignant degree. 

Yet one of the main medical efforts has become the removal 
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Because of the never*yielding limitation of the organism to its 
sameness or normalcy, any increase in releases of life flow or 
pleasure, fell as improvement, has to lead to equal opposite pro¬ 
cesses, felt as worsening or disease. If man attains means strong 
or rich enough to overcome such worsening by stilt further im¬ 
provements”, the result is a vicious circle that can drive the 
diseased worsening or exhaustion of the overenjoyed function 
to any, incomprehensible, malignant degree. The use of drugs 
is the simplest, general example. But every function is equally 
overenjoyed by man as soon as he is enabled to do so. 

Modern medidne proceeds only by the ‘‘scientific” logic, which 
experimentally shows all increase in releases as clear improve¬ 
ment, though its end result is the exact opposite. Consequently 
modern medicine provides man with every possible means of 
functional overenjoyment and turns his every health effort into 
an unlimited striving for the direct “improvements”. The result 
has been a threefold increase in the functional diseases as well 
as a complete confusion and mystery about their causes. 

The greatest danger for man as a conscious planning being 
is his now enormously increasing power to remove the painful, 
restrictive side of his adjustment, in an effort to live solely by 
pleasures or constantly increased releases, felt as improvements. 
Every function is now being overenjoyed in this way, and every 
functional disease is increasingly afflicting modern man. When 
the restrictions are overcome on the deepest levels the malignant 
growth is the inevitable result. Primitive men or animals, unable 
or not knowing how to improve their functions, are free of 
these diseases. But man feels and “knows” that he is getting 
healthier, further away from the disease, every time his reac¬ 
tions are improved, by the removal of pain or restrictions. 
Modem medicine proceeds by the same way of thinking. It 
thus helps man, in his virtually suicidal most eager efforts, where 
he needs least help and should be most restricted. 

We saw for all functional diseases their overadjustment nature, 
their increase together with direct improvements, and the avowed 
myste^ about their necessarily simple causes. The incapacity 
o m cm medicine to understand or deal with functional di- 
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performed under the simplest rule. The educator or parent sim¬ 
ply wants his children to be as he is: they are to find happiness 
or pleasure where he finds it, and see dangers where he sees 
them. The organic unity between parent and child is the deepest, 
instinctive basis on which all education rests. The Love as the 
panacea of all education is the result. By treating the children 
as he would treat himself the educator imposes on them all the 
restrictions, fears and nonsatisfactions or needs, as the sources 
of releases and satisfactions, just as he imposes them on himself. 

Of course the restrictions or nonsatisfactions have to be im¬ 
posed in the name of pleasure, in the subtle, contradictory ways 
cultural conditioning works. These pleasures are mostly the 
satisfactions of the deepest needs for security and growth— 
assurance of parental love or promise of future success—to¬ 
gether with progressively strengthening fixational moral habits 
and values. The child simply fears what will happen to him if 
he loses parental love or never becomes a “man” or does some¬ 
thing “abnormal”. Avoidance of such threats becomes the source 
of satisfactions, derived through culturally desirable, conditioned 
performances. 

An important fact here is the ^^neurotically" deepening perfect 
tionism in such satisfactions. As the child overenjoys the security 
of love and own goodness, slightest disturbance in such enjoy¬ 
ment is strongly felt. To avoid such trauma the parents or 
educators intuitively lavish more of refined love on the child, 
which only deepens his fear of losing the love if he does not 
comply or is not good enough. 

Thus the perfect refined love, not punishment, becomes the 
most cff^ive means of conditioning. But a really unlimited, 
unconditioned love, as a complete satisfaction, destroys all moti¬ 
vation. If one uses methods of refined love on youths from 
rough environment, it can only increase their criminality. They 
arc used to so much stronger experiences that such childish re¬ 
finements mean nothing to them except more freedom to do as 
they please But the enlightened educators see only the ex- 
w ent resu ts of the refined, “free”, permissive, affectionate edu¬ 
cation. and try to use it as a panacea for all youth. The result 
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moment, on the levels of the “mcntalistic” values and feelings 
by which we live, mostly those of security, growth and super¬ 
iority. These also remain unrecognized, in the theory of condi¬ 
tioning, exactly to the extent of their universal importance. Thus 
educators, as well as the humanists outraged about ideas of 
conditioning in education, are missing what is most universal 
and decisive in it. The basal needs and satisfactions the same as 
their conditioning are like the atmosphere in which we live and 
therefore notice it least. 

The present theories of education see direct satisfactions as 
the sources of motivations and interests.®*®'^'* Particularly the 
“progressive” educators and the radical reformers of education 


stress satisfactions or pleasures of natural interests as the motiva¬ 
tional sources, that should be let free to be enjoyed instead of 
being restricted by the traditional education.*® Many educators 
recognize that the satisfactions relate to the needs of the child.®'" 
But no modern theory considers the necessity of first creating 
the needs, because this would immediately require the acceptance 
of the paradox that nonsatisfactions or frustrations are the sources 
of satisfactions. For causally a need is never anything else than 
nonsatisfaction, created by opposition or restrictions. The actual 
creation of needs is overlooked because the accumulation of the 


restrictions or nonsatisfactions, during organic growth or cul¬ 
tural conditioning, is so universal and continuous. 

Anyway, the present educational theories aim only at satis- 
factions, as the experimentally direct sources of motivations, 
never at creation of their opposites, the needs. According to a 
^nerally accepted theory, best explained by A. H. Maslow and 
ogers, the higher satisfactions, of self-actualization or of 
nw to know, arise after all lower needs have been satisfied.® 
thus only satisfactions are to be cultivated. It is rightly pointed 
on t e theories of Maslow and Rogers assume motivations 
f ^“cady naturally given, so that there is not any “need to 
m^vate the pupil. The motivation is already there”.* 

completely different. Children do not become 
envJrnnm Without hard effort or constant restrictive 

hnvi* tn- ^ conditioning. In those rare cases where children 
own up outside human community, without human con- 
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way natural functions evolve. But a need that is satisfied ceases 
to be operative, as the theorists of education themselves have 
often recognized (H. J. Klausmeier, H. Sorenson).'*’® 

Some misunderstandings have to be explained. Because the 
theorists do not see the most general omnipresent drives, they 
accept such needs as that for food to be the basic needs. Ac¬ 
tually an animal will not accept the food unless everything is 
safe around. Hunger has not been used for conditioning by men 
because its operation is too obviously clear. Its conditioning 
would be seen as cruel. The cultural conditioning evolves im¬ 
perceptibly, by cultural selection, around the unseen most uni¬ 
versal needs of survival and growth. Of course the specific needs, 
of food or shelter, have to be satisfied first, as far as they are 
not part of the conditioning system. Otherwise they would over¬ 
rule the conditioned motivations, which are always weaker, more 
refined than natural needs. 


The Opposite Causal Sources. The central task of education 
is the creation of lasting motivations and interests. We may 
repeat, for emphasis, that satisfactions surely are the only im¬ 
mediate sources of motivations and interests, but that any satis¬ 
faction or release can arise only upon previous nonsatisfaction 
as need or restriction. The only task of education is to create 
the accumulation of the varied needs or nonsatisfactions and 
restrictions. For when this is done the satisfactions and releases 
break out by themselves, without any help. Yet every modern 
theory or book on education stresses direct cultivation of satis¬ 
factions and releases, enjoyments and freedoms, in their end- 
ess y varied forms, while deploring nonsatisfactions, frustra¬ 
tions or restrictions. 


Pleasant feelings, successes and rewards are seen as the self- 
evi ent sources of positive, favorable interests and attitudes,’-* 
1 ou noting that the pleasure of any reward or success is 
cqua to previous painfully accumulated need for it. The same 
^ cultivation of pleasures of hope rather 

creation of similar desirable emo- 
penences” (A. N. Frandsen. S. L. Pressey). The educator 
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opposites, though if this was true there would not be one human 
difficulty in the world. The children as well see only the pleasant 
satisfactions as the sources of their positive interests and hai 
the events that permit the releases, while hating the restrictions, 
which actually make the releases possible. 

The irony is that the permissive, “free" educator reaps all the 
praise, thou^ he actually degrades the education, whereas the 
restrictive educator, who upholds it, earns hate. In the simplest 
case, the permissive mother is loved and followed, while the 
stern father is “hated" and resisted, though without the for- 
biddances by the father there would be nothing for the mother 
to permit. The “free” schools show great initial success, but fail 
quickly. More than 2,000 such schools have fmled since 
1969; some 900 are tried now, but are expected to last, in the 
average, only eighteen months.*^ 

Typical are the achievements by practical enthusiasts of the 
“progressive" methods. J. Kozol tells how his closest three pupils 
ended in reformatory schools; but he, naturally, blames the other 
educators who had to discontinue his way of teaching.** If 
teacher starts by permitting freer choice of interests he may 
be followed enthusiastically, but the education is bound to end 
by “running wild"^®’ as more and more freedoms have to be 
granted. Similarly, H. Kohl admits that most of the students 
who enjoyed his “progressive” teaching later lost interest in 
school or became dropouts.^* But again the other, later edu¬ 
cators are blamed for the failure. The “free” methods, as all 
enjoyments, make the later less enjoyable work unbearable, 
whereas the ultimate goal of education is to create potentials 
of pleasure or interest for any later learning. 

Modern educational theory, with its emphasis on direct satis- 
actions, is pointless in addition to being obnoxious. For if the 
freedoms or release of natural interests was the right way, it 
would come by itself as a pure relief both for the pupils and 
teac ers. The central, difficult and only problem in education is 
to develop the motivation to study, but the student must some- 
how supply this himself’ (C T. Morgan). The famous study 
by Christopher Jencks” shows that our schools add nothing to 
the motivations and abilities that the students bring in from their 
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stress or guilt. Educators who want to transform learning into 
an exciting adventure should note that even in a novel the degree 
of adventure depends on dangers to the hero. The joys of suc¬ 
cess derive from needing it desperately^ with all the tensions^ an 
anxieties this involves. Success as full satisfaction extinguishes 
further motivations. Aspirations or hopes that are merely enjoye 
in advance bring depressing disappointments. 

Self-esteem® and self-understanding®-'* have been prescribe 
as ways of better adjustment. Surely self-esteem or pride is part 
of positive motivations. But the normal satisfactions of self-esteem 
come from previous stressful needs to be good, and from fears 
to fail, which are the opposites of the positively felt self-esteem 
that theorists are talking about. Enjoyment of this gratifying self- 
esteem or pride can only exhaust sources of releases, so that the 
person has to resort to praising himself even for his worst 
conduct. 

Self-understanding or self-discovery as mere satisfaction may 
amount to exploitation of inner pleasure releases, which is es¬ 
sentially the same whether one uses drugs or inner stimulation. 
In the modem theory the self-discovery is, indeed, viewed as a 
process of attaining more complete satisfactions. The great author¬ 
ity on Identity, E. H, Erikson,*’’ sees only satisfactions, like 
trust, pride, freedom, sense of adequacy, self-acceptance, enjoyed 
intimacy or rejection of despair, as requirements of successful 
development through his “eight ages” of man.®' If satisfactions 
or inner fulfillment is what is needed, why not attain it most 
directly by use of drugs? 

Frustrations and repressions arc, particularly, viewed as evils 
in modern educational theory. Needs, the sources of satisfac¬ 
tions, are always nonsatisfactions induced by restrictions which 
are the practical frustrations or repressions. But modem educators 
find it abhorrent that the child hears Don’ts many times more 
often than Do’s. They do not realize that restrictions become 
unnoticed and separate Don’ts unnecessary to the extent the 
res^ctive conditioning has become a general atmosphere. 

The Freudian theory of repressions has been influential in 
ucalion. According to it a slightest repression can warp one’s 
personality for life, though in practice Freudians themselves can 
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be “extremely authoritarian”.'" Freudians scare 

ularly about restrictions of biological or instinc ive 

during infancy. There is a glaringly simple ‘; 

theory. People all over the world have 

tions of infants, particularly under the swaddling 

banding customs. A swaddled infant, looking i e 

choked in a trap”,« would be a perfect case for provmg the 

theory. Yet no ill effects resulted even froin such e 

straints.” The people might have intuitively ovm 

early restrictions. In any event, the infants reac e 

only after they had been freed from them or ■ 

Freudian theories, applied in the “best” 

disastrous results (O. H. Mowrer)."' Freu , ^ijiigren 

discovering that the permissive education P^ (rratilications” 
who lack interest in anything except 

(O. S. English and G. H. Pearson).- As usual m su^^^se^ 
“misapplication” of the Freudian theory is 
sastrous results. . nnd repeat 

But the modem theorists stress P^™'* ' of studies 

whatever proofs they find for it. Hence Mundugumor 

like that by Margaret Mead on A P produces 

tribes, which tends to show P'^‘* ' j,l,out insight in the 

better people. Such studies, .conduc ed 'V.thouy" g^^ 

paradox of values and adjustmen , 

scientific as are presently all fields Navajo and Hopi 

is rather a confusion. In ' 5 .® " personalities” as well as 

Indians” and on Kaska and M mntraiy conclusions, 

on other tribal customs,” have „„i},orities on child educa- 
Most of the modem best too" ^ characteriied as 

tion, from Spock to Ginott, gm ,l,c same authonlies 

.««i-mtccive in their thco • , ronscr\’ativc 



imvc bijuwii, pa.w-^Jcrinlinc ana iwv/*—- - 
when it comes to practim ^ discipline or punis 

argued, with the tor the child and a more 

meat provides a kind of „ck of d.scphne 

relaxed attitude for parents thf^ ,ha, the 

causes anxiety (Senn). P . ,ruih children live by 

parents who punish turn toe 
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their emotions, therefore find any discipline ^*’^1 

creates anxieties, and any punishment an unjust 
parents derive relaxation from disciplining the child t ey 
sick. The healthy parent when he disciplines the children ec 
as badly as when he has to restrict himself. 

A practical evidence against the permissiveness^ or the ogi 
ally best, unrestricted love is the spoilt child. He is the one w 
is loved unconditionally, as required by great humanists, an 
is permitted to enjoy all satisfactions, particularly the natura, 
instinctive drives that are seen as so important by Freudians an 
scientific educators. But the spoilt child suffers from every 
educational problem. The theory is here so flagrantly contra 
dieted by life that the theorists have had to resort to a reversa 
of meanings, with a help from the mysteries of the Unconscious. 

It is argued that the clearly unlimited love here is a hidden, 
unconscious hate. This is probably one of the most cited modem 
explanations of the parent-child relationship problems.** 

The confusion in educational theory is complete. This is wit¬ 
nessed by the endless, controversial philosophies on education, 
which agree only that its ingredients are bipolar and opposed to 
each other: free and authoritative, empirical and intellectua^, 
progressive and conservative, ideal and real (J. S. Brubacher). 

In practice educators may admit that anything, even frustra¬ 
tions,*® anxieties, authoritarian teachers,® and methods of pun* 
ishment*® may work. It is recognized that “creative teachers 
with novel solutions are presently still unknown"* and that not 
one of the new methods or media makes much difference 
(H. J. Klausmeier, J. M. Stephens). The extensive study by 
Christopher Jencks shows that none of the expectations from 
the vast and expensive modem school reforms have come true.* 
This agrees with the equally unexpected findings in the celebrated 
Coleman’s report. 

Without causal insights, education is merely perpetuating the 
fixaiional humanistic value delusions. The greatest educational 
authorities stress the learning of universal values, through phi* 
losophics, great books or appreciation of cultural “treasures”,**'** 
and enjoyment of arts and literature.*®'*® In truth, no amount 
of knowledge of values or of philosophical wisdoms can have a 
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practical effect; and any enjoyment, onty 

Lstie, cultural or more direct f f ledae will 

deplete organic potentials. The pathetic dictu practice 

make you free” is as frequently cit^ as it is mane^ In pra ^ 
hardly anybody is morally more obnoxious ® 

particularly one asserting his freedoms m the nam 
knowledge Educators have to ^ 

claimed that “the discipline that is i cm _ 

is also identical with freedom” (Dewey), or that mind 
if it is enslaved to what is good” causally as 

Modem educational theories are , ^j^cory built on 

totally wrong as is the modem psyc ° S .atjefactions. The 
the logic of direct, free increase in re -middle-class” 

restrictive, often superstitious, and ^ Practice 

values are presently the only, practical basi restrictive 

shows that only integrated schools, where 

“middle-class” atmosphere can f ^ “mnTpupUs from 

such atmosphere is debased in a “fool « th^.» 
less conditioned groups are admitted, 

price that has to be paid. theories, because it 

Education presently works g,, human existence, 

remains a subtle art, as contradic ly . , pj releases, 

Children, as all inen, can pursue on y educators 

which require their opposites as deceive them- 

have to deceive the child, as ^'hjpffness diey value, 

selves, in the sincere effort to ‘^^Xestrictions on his 

Even the freest educator ^“’^^luural as he is. In 

pupils, by merely trying ^ refined idealists, 

fact, the “free” educators are “ ^ naturally erode be- 

who would tolerate least any really free, naiu 

havior. ,:„ht We are, sup- 

Education as a science is sti ^ answers to the 

posedly, another millenium Hardly anybody even 

educational questions raised V ,hough human pro- 

expects to have a science of ’ science. And 

gress from it would be greamMh of the natural. 

all that IS required is a causa ^uomv of organic poten- 
therefore simple laws that govern the economy 01 
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tials. But the very logic of humanistic thought is contrary to 
such laws. Is it not typical that the greatest pioneer of rational 
humanistic education, Socrates, had to be condemned for cor¬ 
ruption of youth? 




Abstract Learning. The interests in all learning arc satisfac¬ 
tions, which can derive only from needs. In abstract learning 
the need to know or to understand comes from hard and con¬ 
tinuous conditioning of the need of growth, superiority or sur¬ 
vival. A culturally conditioned man actualizes himself, grows, 
gains status and ensures his survival through knowledge and 
understanding. You feel conditioned anxiety, setback or inferior¬ 
ity if you do not know or cannot understand something. 

The animal “curiosity” results from evolutionary conditioning, 
apparently of the need for security. But it cannot serve as a 
direct basis for processes of abstract learning, because abstract 
thinking proceeds in a way completely different from the ways 
nature works. Intellect proceeds by reducing experiences to the 
simplest generalized “ones”, whereas in natural reactions or 
feelings billions of our organic mechanisms respond to as in¬ 
numerable factors in nature. That is why intellectual work can 
be only disturbed by direct natural experiences, or why best 
scientific work is achieved in barren isolation. Mathematics as 
a typical intellectual discipline and the queen of sciences shows 
how absolutely bland or “poor” the intellectual work is in com¬ 
parison with directly natural experiences. Learning is hard work 
because the natural needs have to be conditioned into the in¬ 
tellectual or abstract needs so remote from the natural ways of 
reacting. 


But educators have advocated direct, logical promotion of more 
p easant experiences that are, necessarily, freer or closer to 
natural reactions, in thousands of ways. This has been the great 
ause 0 the enthusiastic “free” educators and educational re- 
Rousseau, Pestaloza. Montessori, Dewey, or Silberman, 
infp. **^*^f° make the educational experience more directly 

bringing the experiences 
to already established interests. It amounts 

Sion toward the natural, seemingly much richer, but 
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educationally more primitive different, ab- 

of education, though, is to evolve abstract ways of 

stract interests. Once such interests for the abst 
thinking are there, everything else come Earner or H. 

Typically, the radical reformers, h • gat,. 

Kohl, have used the natural interests o 

jects of fighting, mugging, stabbings, nn ’ .j-jja a^^t step 

CTime as themes in their compositions merely write 

in upholding such interests wou e ’ interests more 

about, such themes. On the ‘„as to go down, 

naturally enjoyable the “progressive jg^iaai reformers have 
closer to the crude biological driv«. s ,aasurable if every 
demonstrated that learning wn when we have a 

present educational practice is ga,j that the same 

practical task of teaching or it. Even the easier 

hard, unpleasant work is visual techniques or the new 

methods of “learning by d°‘"8 ’ gave been hailed with 

mechanized media are of htt e • j.jj j^^ce in practical re¬ 
great optimism, but have made imle d^^ ^ ^ Stephens) 
suits (H. J. Klausmeier, ^ (-onfirm this, 

the studies by Jencks, an ggucators have to use p 

Naturally, here as „ „ew adjustments, 

inducements tor attaining or abstract interests are 

with pupils to whom the tn ,,j„,dren of ear y 

strange. Montessori ^environments. The teacher in y 

aae or from culturally depr ■ give, natural interests. But 

hfve to start with fr^hem. Vet modern edU^rs 

his goal should be to ge away g certain 

see such naturally nche mo ,„g,vated m 

Iv bring great 1"'““' ® . 

tLLelves. . cbout .earning is that the interest and 

The great simp'e tru' are pleasures, but that tney 

acts of understanding r ^ Evidently the rausa 

To not come '^“hout ^pp„ 3 i,^ value expenences 
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is the central faet-B t Hutchins, ever men ion this 
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then why not lead the young minds straight into this land of 
pure enjoyments? 

As Whitehead argued, the subject to be learned is to be brought 
to the students in all its sensuous attraction and freshness. A 
history professor finding the period he teaches to be as interest¬ 
ing as life itself may want to reveal it to his students in all its 
excitement. Actually a subject becomes as real and interesting 
as life only after enough value experiences, needs and satisfac¬ 
tions, are worked into it. This means hard restrictive condition¬ 
ing of innumerable detailed needs—while the corresponding sa¬ 
tisfactions then come by themselves. 

It all amounts to the unpleasant effort of hard work or seem¬ 
ingly unnecessary “drilling” in of detail. This requires enforce¬ 
ment, by inner stresses or external pressures, like grading and 
competition. Such negatively felt enforcements are, expectedly, 
condemned as horrible, unnecessary obstacles in the process of 
learning.**'*® After a subject has been covered by the innumer- 
ous accumulations of needs and satisfactions, it surely is a gen¬ 
uine source of value experiences. Then every educator can point 
out how the most efficient learning results where it is pursued 
for the sake of its own pleasures.®-®-* In truth, no education would 
be necessary for finding pleasures or satisfactions. It is neces¬ 
sary for creating their sources, the nonsatisfactions, needs, stresses 
or restrictions. 


Choice of Subjects. An important problem is the choice of 
subjects that are to be taught at schools and universities. Mostly 
^ e umanistic tradition and blind value fixations determine what 
IS considered as the true general learning. The medieval educators 
were as intelligent as we are. but because they equally lived by 
traditions, they limited all true learning to 
T w V ° Latin, rhetoric, philosophical points of discussion, 
we hlv. Because of our fixations 

in their h?et and the “treasures” of thought, 

be eliminat,*S",'^J Philosophical accumulation. They all could 
subieci*: or »( ° replaced by completely different, contrary 

ally or cuItiirlif^^T^^ would be no loss education- 

y- In these areas, the various cultures and re- 
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lipons offer sharply opposing ^ irmates ’no^^'dif- 

sophieal truths or cultural expenences, and 

ference educationally. , jg jhe acqui- 

In our present general <=duoaUon the^find goaU 

silion of ideas, truths or reason enjoyment of “trea- 

ner values by the students. T ; j percent of our 

sures” of thought and s to make us cul- 

general education, m the hbera . 

tural before we learn professional sta . promoting its 

istic thought becomes more lo&cei d as 

ideas in practice, the choice ° . jgyjew of college pro- 

main subjects is becoming issues or great 

grams shows three trends. P or spiritual rather 

books; study of civilizations m students toward study 

than factual aspects; and onentmg of students 

and appreciation of art.” education should consist of 

The authoritative view is th , m. M. Jones).’ 

study of “masterpieces of wise thoug ® best authon- 

The Great-Books method has b P pyio- 

ties, notably by R. M. f ..*e humanities, 

sophy is accepted as education ^ discourse, not training”.’* 

rightly understood, are be students “how to think’’.” 

The main task becomes to teacn^ gg„,in„i„g Socratic conversa- 
“A university, then, is a ^^jg^jjon, definition and choosing 
tion on the highest level-, iniDortant subject.’* 

of values is proposed as t ® ® artistic education, de- 

Equally strong is appreciation, and enjoyment of 

velopment of aesthetic as^ ,^th literature and 

the different forms of art. j-inhest life-enhancing values, to 

philosophy are a“'P‘®^„ The educational trend is to- 
be cultivated nioyment of works of art, as 

ward practical appreciation creation, painting and corn- 

through listening to music ° -pj- si This is so clearly the 

position, in the “humanities ^bat “mastering and 

logical choice under th= goals of education, 

consumption” of art are p,ovide moral formation, wnch 

Fine arts and literature are IP science or medicine 

human spirit, and reveal truths m the way 
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does.*® Aesthetics becomes like a cult, replacing religion. The 
authenticity—the real “sacredness’*—of art objects is stressed: 
only the original, authentic masterpieces are to be used in teach¬ 
ing, not imitations, spurious art, reproductions or incompletely 
copied works.’®-” 

Thus the educational goals become enjoyment of positively felt 
aesthetic or other value experiences, and ideational or cognitive 
acceptance of values, as well as the rational and philosophical 
reasoning, discussion and study of treasures of thought. In real¬ 
ity, any enjoyment or positively felt inner value experience, 
whether it is derived from authentic art or from physiologic 
stimulation, can only deplete human, organic release capacities. 
And learning to reason or philosophize rather weakens such 
capacities, which are accumulated through hard needs or stresses 
that the person cannot rationalize away. Rationalism has al¬ 
ways bred morally impoverished, disruptive rebels and cultural 
misfits, in its logical rejection of restrictions. 

We admit education may have to use the fame and glamour 
of great works and names to attract the young minds. But 
through fixations, growing under the unquestioning humanistic 
value beliefs, even worthless, boring works become sacred, and 
art^ degenerates into the travesty of depending on absurd sen¬ 
sationalism or mere fame of styles and names. Fixational self- 
entrapment becomes the dominant factor. Any subject, name, 
work or idea may acquire a value sacred beyond all reason be¬ 
cause of mere additions of valuations or elaborations, through 
decades, by eager teachers and students. The subjects become so 
vast m meaningless elaboration that they lose genuine attrac¬ 
tion value. 


If it were not for the humanistic fixations and value delu- 
planned with practical efficiency. Cul- 
th-it**” ® and learning of scientific skills is all 

moral preaching is ineffective, partic- 
lihcMj hypocritical and backward under the 

“scientiBc" theories. But once it 
restriction is'thl-'^ / except morons that 

strictive moni enrichment of capacities, then re- 

stnenve moral conduioninE svill be turned into the central in- 
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The educator deceives the child as unwittingly as he deceives 
himself, about the contradiction of existence or the value 
causation. 

Can education ever be a science? Man could not live by the 
truth that his satisfactions result from their opposites. The 
deceit therefore has to continue. How can it after it is exposed? 
Actually we live not by truths or insights but by drives. These 
can be conditioned in scientific ways a thousand times better than 
by blind, necessarily contradictory and superstitious tradition. 
Man only has to continue wanting the enrichment of his poten¬ 
tials, whatever the ultimate goals or meanings of his existence. 


The Unseen Causal Sources in Adjustment 
and Motivation 


Only needs, which are nonsatisfactions, can make satisfactions 
possible. Because of the inexorable limitation of organism to its 
sameness, any increase in releases is possible only upon previous 
increase in restrictions. Thus all the inner values or satisfac¬ 
tion, that man lives for, can be attained only by living through 
their unwanted opposites. Consequently, what look like malad¬ 
justments xmder the direct logic arc the real sources of positive 
adjustments and motivations. The “best” adjustment, with every 
need satisfied to its fullest, becomes a state of immobility. Be¬ 
cause this is unbearable to the person, he resorts to overadjust¬ 
ments, excessive use of release reserves, which causes impover¬ 
ishment and disorders. 

But cannot accept these truths of his inherent limited- 
ne^, of his role of a squirrel running its treadmill in the cage. 

w can he accept the fact of the opposite causation, under 
wmch progress and enrichment of capacities are possible, with- 
within the organic limitedness. Any amount of 
ilrml!! satisfactions or releases can be obtained 

equal amount of their opposites, non- 
satisfacuons or restrictions. Hence the contradictions of man’s 
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existence, in his culture as well “ ^j^yactio^ motivations 
not need to repeat the 7 ’" or restrictions. 

or releases deriving causally . ,-nces which may seem like 
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do not develop higher sense 

asciplined. illustrated by cases in which 

A converse instance may . later strongly reject 

children brought up jo go to^church every Sunday 

the restrictions. Children fo E opposite reactions 

may become vocal ntheists as^^uU 

prove the opposite “usati , thorough enough 

that the education of the =*“ U children are conditioned 

to change their natural excluded from contrary 

or restricted thoroughly enou^, j (jons or discipline may 

influences, then any particular as an atmos- 

become their normalcy, felt . „y transpessions agains 
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The child may smear w^|s. bj. argued that any 
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further enforced and assimilated, compliance becomes permanent. 
On the social level, people may start revolutions, wars, perse¬ 
cutions or witch-hunts after attempting too much restriction or 
self-sacrifice but being unable to assimilate it at once. In gen¬ 
eral, unwanted, irrational reactions of hate are so frequent be¬ 
cause people are urged and attempt to live with too much self- 
denying love while actually being unable or unprepared to bear 
the difiicult restrictions this requires. 

Other seeming exceptions from the opposite causation are due 
to various compensations and economizations in satisfactions or 
releases, A person having lived through a hard period of re¬ 
strictions may still suffer from psychic impoverishment, because 
he might have overcompensated for the hardships of restrictions 
by anticipated enjoyment of future delights. Such enjoyment, 


as a release, leads inexorably to equal restriction or difficulty. 
A drug addict suffering through his treatment, or a delinquent 
bearing restrictive punishment, may enjoy by anticipation future 
pleasures or freedoms, which he then must get, through drugs 
or ‘anti-social” behavior. Conversely, a person living through e 
very happy event may be able for some time to be positively 
minded. This is so because we all try to accept as many restric¬ 
tions and self-restraints as possible, and we can do more of this 
wWle we can compensate for it by enjoyments from the happy 
event. The negative aftereffects set in much later, when all other 
events start appearing less pleasant after the enjoyments of the 
particularly pleasant period. 

But even after a past pleasure has created its unpleasant af- 
teretfects, it is still remembered and judged by the person as 
p easant. The delicious meal, the opera, or the love affair one 
as enjoye are still remembered as pleasures. It is the other 
everyday experiences that diminish in pleasure, 
nnt makes the causal connection, particularly 

Drosaif enjoyment like opera and the later 

MDcrienf-J’ unmistakably direct, grave 

that oast people learn, intuitively, 

satisfaction. 

a ways keep in mind the paradox that even while 
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threats that were real and were less feared than they should have 
been. Even a very pleasant past experience that was overenjoyed 
is not remembered with pleasure. Every overvaluation, at any 
period, brings opposite feelings. A sure heir to an office, having 
anticipated its pleasures, may find it unbearable when he oc¬ 
cupies it; or a movie director having enjoyed the beauty of a 
star finds the reality unexciting when he marries her; or a 
famous author having attained everything he has wanted and 
anticipated commits suicide, as did Yukio Mishima. 

The central and almost the only problem of adjustment and 
motivation is the economy of satisfactions or releases. If one 
has plenty of release or satisfaction potentials for doing what 
he wants to achieve, everything comes out perfect. Nobody ever 
lacks perfectly good, reasonable intentions or plans. But every 
satisfaction or release requires equal need as nonsatisfaction, 
or restriction, which is the hardship itself. It is boring to repeat 
this, yet exactly the lack of understanding of this simple, seem¬ 
ingly paradoxical fact makes all theory on adjustment inane. 
Every one of the thousands of writers and reformers claiming 
new insights or discoveries, often attracting wide popular fol* 
lowing, extol the direct increase in all kinds of positive emo¬ 
tions or potentials without ever mentioning the requirement 
of the opposite, negatively felt value experience or effort. 

Such “discoveries” vary in sophistication but not in their 
direct value logic. The most popular, do-it-yourself practically 
direct ones stress all kinds of “positive thinking”, enthusiasm, 
confidence, hope, faith, fulfillment, satisfying interests, freedom 
from negative emotions and the endless forms of the positively 
fell deeply gratifying Love. The theorists here range from Norman 
Vincent Peale or Harry Emerson Fosdick to Karl Menninger 
or Abraham Maslow. The “scientifically” structured theories 
may use more technical terms in urging the increase in positive 
experiences and adjustments, through finding continuous satisfac¬ 
tions or a better understanding of one’s useless, rationally un- 
nwessary conflicU (F. McKinney).” The theories on person¬ 
ality may stress development of insighu, attitudes, roles, learning, 
perceptions, “balanced perspective”, and self-understanding (D- 
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B. Klein).. The generally a.e^ 

emotional weight as to be j psychology, the same 

In brief we find here, as *" 8f J satisfac 

confused alchemy of . jpsi^ts or learning as the 

tions or releases and the tdeai ^vas true, we all 

sources of positive capacities. I and ease. Reality 

would attain perfect adjustmen -Ichemistic approaches are. 

shows how false and dangerous su 1 inpoverish- 

The presently increasing “ ^ate and strife between 

ment, disorders, anxiety, ^ ’attempts of modern man 

individuals and groups grow ^ adjustments without 

to enjoy the easy St restrictions or non- 

"paying” for them by the J' j bring normal satis- 

satisfactions as the sources of neefls ma 
factions. 

NOW we may l<>°^ S/^a^U^sa^^ 
sec in detail their seemingly p 
of modem science to understan 


Drug Addiction and Juvenile Delingueney 

Probably the most typical 'S’^^'ycuth is plagued 

are drug addiction ^d exposed and more 

by these problems because y attitudes of freedoms and 

responsive to the .”. gpposphere of modem life the 

gratification. In the hrfom be emphasized. People 

drag use becomes to end by suffering emouonal 

living for satisfactions me ^ unbearable as ^ys- 
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quency, one has to agree that **a juvenile delinquent is a youth 
who takes literally the ptogressivc-educational stress on self- 
expression and freedom** (J. Burnham). 

Drug addiction clearly illustrates the paradoxical causation 
of worsening through improvement. That is why it, strangely, re¬ 
mains unexplainable by modem science. In objective experimenta 
terms narcotic drugs rather expand our capacities—as increase 
in releases always does. The best authorities find that drugs 
actually improve our functioning, make us feel more at ease or 
free to do what we intend to, thus increasing our ability for 
useful work (R. W, Rasor).’® People in trouble are found to 
make a better adjustment and to return to normalcy through 
use of drugs.*® As long as the drug user is given enough drugs 
to avoid withdrawal pain he remains a normal and positively 
minded individual (W. G. Karr).*® Many prominent people are 
shown to have led productive lives while using drugs (L.Kolb) • 
Deviations from normal physiological behavior are seen as 
minor under steady use of drugs (N. B. Eddy) .*® 

Conversely, drug withdrawal seems like infliction of “pointless 
suffering”, since there is no impairment of productivity as long 
as the drug is continued (L. Lasagna).*^ Addicts are found to 
be “dangerous without drugs not with them" (H. S. Howe).” 
Even heroin is shown to be a “strikingly effective tranquilizer for 
people who suffer from acute anxiety, tension, despair, bewilder¬ 
ment” (W. C. Bier) ** It is also found that “paradoxically drugs 
make possible some adjustment to reality” (K. W. Chapman) .■‘® 
Thus drugs seem to improve adjustment in every way that 
really matters; and the direct scientific logic permits no dif¬ 
ferent insights ~ into the opposite causation and long-range after¬ 
effects. 

of scientific, which means, causal understanding 
0 a iction is admittedly the main obstacle in dealing with the 
^armmgly increasing drug problem. From the Presidential and 
C-ongressional committees to educators and scientists themselves, 
every y rwognizes that the problem is unsolvable as long 
« missing.«-» It is found “surprising” 
ere is so little insight about drugs, used by men for thoU- 
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for the same reason—lack of reai 

process and its genesis (D. • • accompanies 

At the same time, the universal ^d.ct.on, W ^ 

use of all pleasure inducing means, 7^^ 

simple natural law. This aw ^,y their equally ex¬ 
increase in releases predictably, the nar- 

cessive restriction. Yet “mazmgy. ^ni-ept but pleasure m 
cotics specialists have used any blamed as cause 

their explanations. Conditioning ' Such author- 

ot addiction; this permits scienn accepted 

ities as A. R. Lindesmith, L. Kolb a of stimuli or 

the conditioning concept.” u situations are seen as the de- 
of environmental, “instrumenta linguistic associations 

eisive factors.” Moreover, oogmUve n o. Unguis- 

are stressed: if the drug user supposedly can- 

tolly associated his reactions with the drug 
not become addicted.”'” . j and symbolic motivations 

Besides conditioning, . becomes necessary, here ^ 

are blamed for addiction. ■ person so stubborn y 

in general psychology, to ^ " .^actions and self-de- 

or “irrationally” persists ■" “®^',,ure seeking is not the 
feating efforts. It is ihe addict suffers miserab y 

motive behind drug use. b^^^ ,Uere is no directly logical 
rather than enjoys his life an Wikler).” As con- 

reason why he could user w^"'s to get hooked 

fusedly, it is explained that ,^Am,iBed or that the hustling 
so that he can have new needs to ^e „ 

and seeing for drugs . am practically grave as 

The consequences of the c inevitably fai, 

well as scientifically “‘Pf .uiricing behind them is re- 

because the very logic “; ,ue field view drug ad^ 
versedly wrong. i'mh°rdies ' remrfy 

tion as an illness.” the same or simdar. add.c- 

tor such illness is “^"'"improvement” logic the real ef- 
tive drug.” Under '‘''J ^iutly hidden even upon exhaustive 
facts of drugs may remain subtly 
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investigation, because the “improvements” show as such in every 
separate process. Consequently, doctors and scientists testify, 
as did Margaret Mead, that there arc no bad effects from drugs 
like marijuana which have not yet been tested by life and tra* 
dition as to their practical, long-range aftereffects. Medically the 
common-sense beliefs about damage from drugs seem “miscon¬ 
ceptions”, since steady drug use is clinically shown to be con¬ 


sistent with good health and high efficiency.*® 

The paradoxical truth of the opposite aftereffects is lost in 
the sea of medical physiologic facts. The quantitative measure¬ 
ments of drug in the body offer no explanations,*® because of 
the complete relativity and reversal of the effects. Similarly the 


emotional opposite aftereffects obscure the real cause, the ex¬ 
cessive search for pleasure. Thus the prevailing theory, prob¬ 
ably best presented by Anthony F. Philip, and Sidney Cohen 
of the NIMH, holds that the addicts are not seeking the plea¬ 
sure, though they say they do, but are suffering from deep-seated 
depression, boredom and resentfulness growing from uncon¬ 
scious, early conflicts. In truth, if there is any depression or 
negative reactions, there must have been equal overenjoyments. 
But these start with innocently “normal”, positive enjoyments. 
Marijuana with its seemingly benign effect is a good example* 
Whether marijuana leads to general addiction may be an un- 
solvable problem for “scientists”, but it should be clear from the 
simple fact that it is a means of special enjoyment. This is wit¬ 
nessed by its vast illegal traffic and 80,000 yearly law violations. 
The Congress and practical educators do not have to wait for 
scientific findings, which add more confusion. They can decide 
rom merely observing the amount of traffic in marijuana, I.SD, 
pep pills, tranquilizers, or other means of affectively sought 
improvements. Modem science and medicine can only com- 
poun t e confusion—because they have never yet doubted the 
improvement logic. 

effects govern all use of drugs, 
. accessible drugs like marijuana or pills are sure steps 

L osT York Narcotics Squad reports 

iuana addicts said they started with marl- 

rary to the medical view, addiction is not an iH' 
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. if rnmcs from seeking for 

ness. It is closer to crime, eca ti„s 

easy enjoyment, in the ‘ P^g often than others, 

illness affect New Yorkers fifty ' addicts, two thirds 

New York City had, at one “*"=• ’ .j ,he easiest place 

of all addicts in this country, .riffic Drug environment 

to bring in drugs and organize he addiction, 

or imitation of other drug attributed their addiction to 

In repeated studies, tnost environmental difficulties 

having met other addicts.’® and background condi- 

are blamed for addiction. Envi ^e cannot treat 

tioning are also to be blamed for crime. Ye 
criminals as victims of illness. addiction prob- 

There would be as mai^ way that 

lem if it was causally pus improvement-oriented, 

have made it worse through the e certainly as 

“scientific” attitudes. If , f earth—that there is no 

it has established, say, the ',5 p^ drugs, this could 

satisfaction gain from use of is ,he determining 

aeate a different general ^ superstitious 

factor. Then a drug user would .pg^ggsed satisfactions as 
moron and all the present * " contain oneself, 

a backward stupidity or ‘"“’”''2^ ,nation cannot stop pleasure 

Certainly a mere gignee can change the attitudes 

seeking. But in our scientific ag hedonistic liberal 

of people, just as it has he P jjpp pf pleasure is decisive, 

atmosphere we now live m. P ^ ^p drugs,’" because 

PresenUy 90 percent of j ,ater pleasure gam makes 

their anticipation, during «« rf ^atej^ believe that 

the return to drugs ““P"'*"'; Tjpks that adults tell lies, 
drugs bring misery and gripped authority, and its re- 

Science is now the E'"®” ., ^ pntributes to the problem, 
versedly wrong logic much like illness favor 

The present views ® mpthadone programs are expand 

its treatment with drugs. The p^p^gP jp be goo 

ing and the immediate result ■ ^P^ ^pgh treatments 

{V. P. Dole, M. Nyswander, L. B ^ Illegal traffic m 

Lount to mere continuation of the^add^^ ^ ^gp„g 

methadone is becoming gra 
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from drugs in New York City are now caused by methadone. The 
arguments in favor of treatment with drugs rest on the “scien¬ 
tific” findings which show, as we saw above, that continued use 
of drugs is consistent with efficiency and good health. Smokers 


are also efficient and in good health, experimentally, as long as 
the nicotine intake is not decreased. The problem is one of 


longer range effects. 


The final issue is whether we want a society of addicts. In 
view of the enormous efficiency of drugs they would be used 
much more “effectively” than tobacco. The health hazards would 
become as incomparably greater. The deaths from cancer and 
heart disease caused by smoking have become apparent; and 
worse effects are anticipated from drugs (A. Ochsner). Accord¬ 
ing to NIMH statistics narcotic drugs shorten life by 15 to 20 
years. Methadone is a particularly strong narcotic, worse to 
get rid of than heroin and has to be taken for life. One can 
visualize a free drug society as one of malignantly ill and pre¬ 
maturely dying people. It is almost impossible to discontinue 
a narcotic once it has been cuUuraily accepted, because the ini" 
mediate value reactions from narcotics are inherently positive 
and attractive. Tobacco or alcohol are good examples. The argu¬ 
ments that some drugs are better than alcohol would favor cwf- 
tural acceptance, for ever, of new dangerous narcotics. 


The control of drug use through law enforcement has not 
been successful in countries where the system is geared to al- 
icviate the suffering of the addicts. Different methods were 
and its heroin epidemic was eliminated com- 
methods are deemed unworkable in this coun- 
wifhrt ^ relieve, not increase, the pain of drug 

ueoDle^wh ^ is better to permit the 

let them ° contain themselves to die from drugs than 

ffiat hTi. ; since they have to 

in the pleasureTe^seeks.^"^^**" 


Again, this 
only after the 


certainty can have a force of practical conviction 
science has turned it into a rule that could govern 
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Of the very lope by which science now proceeds. 

Juvenile Delinquency. The positive satisfac- 

thcory, advocating more freedoms .„»ncv as everywhere 

tions is as misleading in the field 

else. Freedom and direct, natura sa is (he youth 

linquents live by, more than dder people 

lives with the easy modern attitu , oiore difficult, 

become steeped, with years, in delinquency is sky- 

restrictive tradition. The increase J problems, 

rocketing and has become one o within ten years. 

Delinquency in general has population, and the 

increasing many times faster t increase, 

juvenile delinquency is accounting or modern theory 

Juvenile delinquents have everyt , They are “viva- 

is considered best tor satisfactory a ) jnelined, more 

cious, extroverted, less self-contro e , independent, 

aggressive, less fearful of failure an Goodman concludes 

more initiating, less Submissive , as sheldon and Eleanor 
on basis of the authoritative ,, spend more time in 

Glueck.=® They are also I’gss from fears, interior- 

play, are physically stronger, an su ^ Yarious modem human¬ 
ity, insecurity, conflicts or turmoi . warned nonsatisfaction 

ists, from Tiiiich to J. W. Krulch, This is theoretic- 

of “basic natural” interests tor devian practice. The above 

ally logical, but could not be more wr products of satisfac- 

qualities and adjustments of ,„.sts best provided for 

tions of the most “basic natural interests, 

by gangs.** . , . |_g rangs eagerly. Gan^ 

All youth that is not restricted ] ..satisfactory roles , 

offer the best natural “actualization from tensions, gui 

sense of belonging, adventure, an Wa themselves 0 

or inferiority.*** Such youths, nat fear of de¬ 
being “tough” or independent, ja,p^v instinctively mv 

pendence on adults” (F. Red ) • ..yral conditioning is. 
effemmating and enslaving * ® 
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course gangs foster crime, which is always naturally satisfying. 
The degree to which gangs create delinquents is amazing. More 
than 80 percent of juvenile delinquents are formed by gangs an 
peer groups. According to one research, “of 1313 gangs studie 
only 52 did not have some demoralizing effect’* (M. H. Neu- 
meyer) 

Scientists are misled by the paradoxical effects of the satis¬ 
factions. They do find that the delinquent suffers from feeling 
of nonsatisfaction, hostility by others, neglect, deprivation an 
harsh restrictions. This is so because he has overenjoyed the 
opposite feelings and suffers the aftereffects, as in all disorders. 
In fact, absence of restrictions, which are the central factor, is 
typical of delinquent background. “Laxness, which is more fre¬ 
quent among mothers than among fathers, is more prevalent m 
the most delinquent group than strictness”.^* In the lower classes, 
which have more delinquents, “restraint is often conspicuous 
by its absence”.*® The frequently invoked theory that overin¬ 
dulgence is hidden hate is typical of the logical explanations here, 
as elsewhere. But even such practical authorities as the Gluecks 


are adopting the “logical” formulations and are blaming as¬ 
sumed negative factors like “unsound discipline” or “unfair pun¬ 
ishment”—as if reasons determined what the child feels. 

Generally, theorists have blamed faulty identification, cultural 
conflicts, wrong role definitions, unconscious repressed tenden¬ 
cies, feelings of guilt and even self-punishment.*® It amounts to 
the usual modem alchemy. The real determining factor is un¬ 
availability of positive capacities, which are gained by hard 
restrictions not by the alchemistic ease of satisfactions. DeHu* 
quents have the same final goals as nondelinquents.*-*® but lack 
the power to delay present satisfactions for remoter, future goals. 

e inquency is not so different from other maladjustments or 
disorders, together with which it often grows.*® It has a com¬ 
mon cause with them; the impoverishment of capacities or re- 
governed by the general, paradoxical 
nr .r ^ justment which is contrary to the way of thinking 
of modem theory and science. 

The result is a lack of understanding of the causes of dc- 
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linqucncy. Even most 

conducted by the Gluccks tor decades, ^^nmiTcd that present- 
derstandingj” The Gluccks themselves “'“^^'/tran 
ly there is so little understanding ot e i q criteria used 

ot science or methodology is ot "tuch help.- Causa enter 

by the Gluccks, e.g., understanding, allect.on,^ stab.hty^^^^^^ 

fibre ot parents, are common-sen common-sense 

traditional, well disciplined tam.hes Bu suc|^^ 
criteria are useless in ^e'enh^e, aWc anything, 

For instance, “understanding j.,.:_iine that the parent 

from overindulgcnce to the ]oves as much as 

imposes on himself and h- eWdjhomJe lo« 
himself. The same is true of m reported in 

tion”. Moreover, value experiences , feels least 

causally paradoxical ways. The oven particularly 

loved. Or exercise ot discipline may be seen 
strong where it is SfU'm'ly lac ng have praisrf 

Presently science is of no help. ^ delinquents, but ob- 

themselves on their achievemen , jesulis have been prac- 

jective evaluations show th®t * e , „ probably the most 

tically nil (B. Berelson an . • accompanied by hope- 

frequent argument has been P delinquency. But statistics 

lesLss and loss of pride are causes d 

show that poverty or jjods of prosperity.’® Pnde. 

that delinquency increases dunng P satisfactions when it 

expectation or hope 'mates p „ds to attain something or 
amounts to tense bate and disappointments 

be somebody. Only i'"P°''"‘,trrs merely enjoyed as the posi- 
are created by pride or hope dia talking about, 

live emotion, which is . ,|,cory stresses positive ' 

The seienUfie '"d humamshc the ry^ together w.d. the 

tions and freedoms. But d'!'"’ ^ d satisfactions. It has to 

unprecedented increase f ^_,,hioh are the only ones 

be kept in mind that relatoc advance 

that are causally relevun t ^„d satisfactions. They 

most in the under life-threatening economic 

have progressed from 
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and social yoke to what must seem to them a life without any 
serious concern. Of course the common-sense theories about in¬ 
creased freedoms as causes of delinquency are equally undefend¬ 
able, because they still miss the real, paradoxical causal insig ts. 

The logical, satisfaction theory seems to be confirmed by ex 
perimental observations. Delinquents, as all people, live ^ y 
the direct value beliefs. They never suspect the causal opposite, 
the restriction, need or nonsatisfaction as the source of the re¬ 
lease or satisfaction. Thus the delinquents will always report, 
and their behavior will show, that whenever they do something 
positive it is because of some satisfactory inducement or in¬ 
creased freedom. This delusion may fool not only the amateur 
observer but also a scientific expert, prison reformer or a Con¬ 
gressional committee. In the simplest case, when greater freedoms 
are introduced in prisons, the immediate results are almost mi¬ 
raculous,*® as long as the change is a relief from harsher condi¬ 
tions. Many such reforms have been tried*®—to end as failures 
when the effect of relief from harsher conditions waned. 

But here as in general education, pleasures or freedoms have 
to be used to induce the young delinquents to accept the restric¬ 
tions. Also group interaction among delinquents themselves 
may be useful —as it is for patients in group therapies or for 
the Alcoholics Anonymous—because of the “rebound” effect. 
One is inevitably compelled to accept restrictions after he has 
enjoyed his superiority in observing the detestable effects of 
lack of restrictions in behavior of others. 


Sexual Moladjustmcnis, Sociol Complexes, 

Worries, Suicide 

Sex is a most important constant source of pleasures, second 
only to the needs of security and food. It underlies our enjoy- 
mwts of art. music and literature, most of our ethics, rooted in 
tv cultural values, growing from sense of beau- 

tion< i« nature. That this richest source of satisfac¬ 

tions IS so strongly restricted in all cultures, proves the paradox 
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of releases and restrictions. Exactly to ”!'^y'^ated” force 
ioyment of sex is restricted, it becomes the subhmateo 

behind the above values. „ ^ ^ n,ore re¬ 
ft sex was not restricted, .t " del the overwhelm- 

fined values and conditioned would appear 

ing strength of direct sex drive. ™n c 

as the only genuine interest, and a „s,ained by moral- 

clearly seen as pretentious, stuffy hypMn saw how 

istic lies, just as the radicals or hippies P col- 

cultures like that of the Free Brethren. . j selection en- 
lapse by degeneration. Thus the simple cultura 

forces the restriction of sex. of sex would 

Without restrictions even the ^ , dy in modern life, 

turn into sources of disaster, as they Mfillment. and if one 
Any natural satisfaction disappears upo .pppsite hangover 

tries to extend it beyond natural imi leading to 

inevitably follows. Modern emphasis o a mailer of 

disappearance of sex as pleasure, ex Albert Ellis are call- 
dislress, and experts like Maxine Davi forms of stimula- 

ing for help through more ’ able again. The most 

tion and ^eater effort in making it -fun" (E. 

frequent argument is that sex has ' , pp cultural tyran- 

Frommf. Blame is placed on excKSive pan enjoy 

ny. Man is to be rescued from this pn . j clumsily and 
“erotic exhuberance”. or “love amp e. j,a(s_ nke N. O. 

without reproach” (J. Barzun).* T ® , ppjoyment of sex. 

Brown, who see salvation in unres exactly the full, 

are taken seriously.*” The simple ac .^jp p shal- 

unrestricted enjoyment of a natura p e 

low monotony or mere "fun”. overenjoyed has 

Sex as a richest source of P”* ,ffi"d that sex is be¬ 
ta create as “rich” disturbances. ' , jqot surprisingly, the 
coming an increasing cause of iso jjpgj of shame and 

traditional restrictions, cultural , ..ye with such tradi- 

guilt arc blamed, though the peop e disorders. The 

tions. like the Huttcrites, are particula y ■ ^ „,a, ,hcy 

scientists are here so straightforward m the 
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turn against clear healthy intuition. They want to promote the 
psychic energy which would energize and sensitize the pc vic 
organs for sexual pleasure”; or to train children in use of genita s 
and in deriving pleasure from sexuality.” Even the instructions 
for using better lovemaking techniques are found praisewort y 
(K. Menninger). Sex education in schools is intended 
the negatively felt feelings of shame, modesty or guilt. ^ 
clinical and do-it-yourself advisers on marital and adult sex a 
ways aim at direct increase in the sex pleasures. 

Here we have to emphasize the simple central fact about sex. 
its pleasures or satisfactions cannot exist without equal nee 
as accumulated nonsatisfaclions or restrictions. It is amazing ho'^ 
this simple fact, evident from every natural need and satisfaction, 
is overlooked. Everybody in the field, from medical experts, like 
W. H. Masters and V. Johnson, to the popular authors of the 
perennial best sellers on sex, proceeds under the assumption that 
the sexual pleasure is always there, not limited in itself. Then 
it can be enjoyed without limitations if it is set completely fre® 
and you have learned how to deepen it. This fallacy underlies 
the "revolutionary discoveries” of all sex liberators, be^nning 
with Freud, Havelock Ellis, Krafft-Ebing or Marie Slopes. No 
wonder that the sex-related disorders have increased and their 
explanations become endlessly confused. 

Fortunately the cultural tradition and healthy intuition sus¬ 
tain the wisdom of restrictions of sex and make normal sexual 
development possible. The sexual, as all restrictions are not felt 
while they remain constant, but serve as accumulated potentials. 
Particularly in the early years of puberty the releases have to 
be accumulated, by restrictions, to provide the later sex pi®®' 
sures. Also, the strong natural drives of sex have to be kept 
the more refined cultural interests are to be as¬ 
similated The traditional, intuitive wisdom is here as strong 
as arc the logical and "sdentific” endeavors to liberate sex from 
Uft negative feelings. The two opposing views have 

111 ° ^’^tensiye struggle, particularly in the field of sex educa- 
m schools. This is witnessed by the activity of wide or- 
POSSe/paUSE. silcus and re- 
ions fighting for and against sex education. 
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The sex education, ."^^nate^^by taboos on sex, 

tends. Teachers, as all of us, are emotional, not 

because cultural conditioning has to . are further 

merely ideational. It is ,he ideas taught. This 

conveyed to the pupils in class, obstacle, by the re- 

is constantly found to be so, as P education, such as 
formers themselves. Most objectives moreover, 

the removal of the feelings of s ame inevitable exactly 

causally self-defeating. Shame and gui enjoyed; and 

to the extent that feelings of pnde an positive 

sex education rather fosters enjoymen 

feelings. and guilt can become 

Surely the traditional feelings o , ,;-„5 of pride and merit 
disturbingly excessive, but only it ® . q„,„ feelings about 

have been overenjoyed, as unrea l ' . reactions or corn- 
sex, if overenjoyed, ®'ff®/“*Jucation that is to make pos- 
plexes. Bui it is precisely the sex fpeHnes about sex. 
sible greater enjoyment of the van ..vual enjoyments ends 
The ideal search for pure =0"*'."“ it is argued that 

in confusion or moralizing sop s ’ is right if the 

free sexual enjoyment, like ®, -asiiy this, as any other 

person is really in love. But one p, thought 

perfect reason, under a strong nv logical, idealistic 

right, as sex is in modern in marriage are 

way, sexual enjoyment and c P ^^j^^lly enjoyment of 
stressed, even by our „ 3^5 is comparable to over- 

sex in the best, most ‘‘®°”.P *'*1 ,„-„rious or spicy foods. That 
eating because of availability o better a marriage is, c 

is why an expert may find that the Particularly 

worse its partners will '°"'®*“"® „,an sex. the overenjoy- 

because marriage is many , sexual relations 

meats and overvaluations ^uses in the wider whole 

weariness and undervaluation between P , .w"?- 

of their marital life. The most ••compatible 

millionaires, who can *^1^1110. 'hough they want it 

partners have least of happy 

as much as everybody else. 5^ modem enjoymen 

The practical results of the mcreas 
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freedoms of sex arc ominous. Besides the loss of real pleasure 
and the upsurge of disorders, one finds the general unhappiness 
of married couples and mounting rate of divorce, as well as o 
ille^timate children.*® Understandably the very desirability o 
the traditional, naturally normal family is being challenged. Sue 
family has been, unquestionably, the basis of our culture, but 
now its loosening is sought through new forms of family, as m 
the community, “lib”, and hippie cultures. 

Even the sexual deviations may be due to sexual overenjoy¬ 
ments. Some of such deviations may be genetic—because over- 
adjustments in one generation do not remain without effect on 
the next. The point is that the working of sex mechanisms c^ 
be radically “improved”, by circumventing their very restrictive 
conditional requirements such as having a highly select partner 
of opposite sex and special, refined, natural or cultural stimula¬ 
tion. If partners of opposite sex are not available, masturbation 
or homosexual intercourse may be resorted to, and once a way 
for release is found it strengthens by itself. Or when the more 
conditional, refined mechanisms become exhausted, then more 
primitive, excessive direct stimulations may be sought, as in 
sadism, pederasty or other sexual deviations. Modern experts 
favor, in principle, the direct improvements. Masturbation is a 
good example. The young person is ashamed of masturbation be¬ 
cause he instinctively senses how wrong it is for his normal 
natural development. But now the experts in the field are trying 
to remove this feeling of shame.*® 

The modem attitudes of freedoms and satisfactions lead to 
particularly intense overenjoyments or overadjustments in the 
e of sex. The resulting opposite reactions, impoverishment, 
OSS 0 p ensure, exhaustion, disorders and abnormalcy or devia¬ 
tions are therefore equally strong. 


complexes are those of inferiority, exces- 
ferioritv "(Sm 1 person suffering from in* 

mav know v/ n having superior qualities. He 

y cry well that he is superior, but may still suffer from 
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the complex (F. con^^ *’>' 

rLfhn^s o/« rSw"T^ tS pt:: 

Adler. He observed, as his case studies show that 

developed his complexes of rjjs patients showed 

where he aspired to particular superiori sense 

all kinds of incapacities, dissatisfaction avoidance ^a 

of failure where they had particular y a person 

feelings of superiority or success. ^j,gr 

reaches the opposite of what he w __--ciously hut deliber- 
developed his theory that the P”“"."" between his aspirations 
ately, wants to fail because of co . social 

of superiority and sense of inferiority forced on him y 

conditions, culture and education. overenjoyment of 

Inferiority complex is so ftequ .-n-netitive mass society, 
superiority is almost a necessity J" he can show him- 

where one’s success depends on h P js to feel 

self to be. The only way to P'^X ^ superiority. Such exag- 
genuinely and aggressively on .jgbly followed by equally 

geration in feelings and reaction .uercfore causally unrecog- 
stxong, unwanted, totally dissimilar, therefore 

nized opposite feelings. .imiHr overenjoyment, except 

Excessive shyness results grace or urbanity, 

that the overenjoyed feelings are ^ has 

The shy person is one gover he is the individual 

to a high degree, these quahties. enjoys nt will the feel- 

who lives in a rich inner '’^“dd, wh«e h be 

ings of these desired ‘l““'‘‘ios- ® ^ j having such quahties, 

would have a particularly "®But here as in all over- 

since he has so d^Wy.^^^^ltsUe hangover or complex. The 
enjoyments the result is an PP her and enjoys feel- 

boy secretly in love with a & ,be imagined situa- 

ing himself attractive, '""^.^^the gW in reality he fee s 
tions with her. Then npO"J^ ^nd being exposed to 

much like a man having 

outside air. „vert in all their richness into as 

The overenjoyed feelings 
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"rich” unwanted or compulsive opposite reactions. Excessive 
shyness is suffered in matters like romantic love, persona a^ 
pearance or social graces, where inner overenjoymenls are easy 
and not stopped by reality. In matters like career, schoo or 
job, complexes do not arise, though the person has to be an 
is much more concerned about them. In these matters deviation 
from reality is too dangerous to be cultivated as enjoymenU 
course the beautiful as well as the ugly &rl can be excessive y 
shy, to the extent she lives, innerly, above reality. The exagger 
ation in the iimer life is not particularly noticed by the person, 
because it has become an atmosphere he lives in. 

Guilt feelings and complexes have been blamed for a gre 
many maladjustments. Surely guilt in itself is a negative feeling- 
But it fulfills the function of need that makes satisfactions^ i ^ 
positive motivations of pride possible. Enjoyment of pride 
ating not from sense of need, guilt, duty or responsibility be¬ 
comes a baseless conceit that requires more of egotistic enjoy 
meats. Conversely guilt, as value opposite, comes with the enjoy" 
ment of the feeling of pride or merit. You cannot become gui V 
or ashamed in matters you have never cared about or been prou 
of. The causal inter-dependence of opposite values here is P®r" 
ticularly clear, in plain common sense. But it is as unacceptab e 
in “scientific” thought as is the relative or opposite causation 
generally. 

Unproductive or unrealistic feelings of guilt are possible and 
frequent. Where one enjoys the sense of own merit or achieve¬ 
ment that actually is not his, he has to suffer equal guilt upon 
failing even if it was not his fault. No amount of reasoning can 
help here, because inner values as releases and their loss are 
involved. You cannot cherish or be proud of something greatly, 
and then decide to forget about it when it becomes unattainable 
or disappointing. 

There can be as many kinds of complexes or “irrational” com- 
pulsions as there arc forms of value enjoyments. A complex 
starts with seemingly very normal satisfactory, often innocently 
small enjoyments. It grows in the vicious-circle way as more 
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releases arc resorted to when ^“f*‘°"(,u[^u 1 ated excess 

upon the enjoyments. The mere ‘ 1 “?^ 1 ^ .^ins vvhy innocently 
releases or value feelings is decisive. reuard to some- 

small avoidances enjoyed for a long i , ^jfying or utterly 
thing slightly unsafe or unpkasant -uHper- 
loathsome feelings, as m taboos, 2 simple case, 

sonal phobic complexes and supers 11 ' but may 

a soldier wearing an amulet may no ev ^ Then if the 
enjoy, in fun, the good 'tick it brmgs, j ,l,e difference 

amulet is suddenly lost he will ee v security, 

in what has become for him a no ;.„~ents or of attempts 
All complexes are products of overenpymen« 
to distort the strict value meanings avoiding a 

neuroses. We have to stress the P®", qJ inferiority, is 

negative feeling, like inferiority, e corresponds to reality is 
incurred. The feeling of inferion V ‘ g avoiding it. hy e"' 
strictly necessary in normal adjus • jg,. of inferiority, 

joying its opposite, the person ® . gjs here, because they 
Modern theory and science ate feelings, which is exactly 
try to help us to avoid the ‘ fg^^ional best seller advf ng 
what creates the compiexes. ^.P , avoid negative feeling , 

people to be their “own best '"cn , enjoyments; but this 

may help them to extend tempor j complexes, 

can only deepen the underlying sources 

t. o Hifficulty lies ahead? 

Worries. Why do people worry ^g jcalt with? Sure 

Why not forget about >t_""“' ' aggative effects of negative 
enough, the “discoverers of “* shelving the wornes. 

feelings have suggested necessity of the "'gativ 

This, again, amounts to overlooking actions, need^ and 

feelings in meeting reality, or o capacities Uj 

restrictions in obtaining satisfactions, release miraculo^ly 
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worry should be faced squarely—and that the underlying con 
fiict be solved through “understanding”.*- ^ 

Worry is a general, purposeful natural function. Even anima s 
prepare for fight or danger by hormonal accumulation of release 
potentials. The way organism does this is complex but purpo^ 
ful, beyond our understanding. Such preparations are shown to e 
negative emotions, in human, conscious terms. This confirms t a 
the resources of human release potentials are created throng 
negatively felt restrictions which constitute all displeasures. The 
worry amounts to counteracting the general human pleasure seek¬ 
ing by which we become lazy, conceited, over-optimistic, care¬ 
less, complacent or unrealistic. All this has to be replaced by 
its opposites, through the release-accumulating restrictions, dis¬ 
pleasures or worry, when heavy work, threat, danger of losing 
status, or meeting of a more difficult future is anticipated. 

The forms of such readjustments, consequently, can be varied 
and subtle. The actor suffering stage fright prepares for the pos¬ 
sibility that he may lose some of his cherished glamour or 
he goes down, by anticipation, from his overenjoyed overly high 
status. The moment is terrifying because it has to equal a long 
past overenjoyment. The terror is thus quantitatively explained, 
and there is no need for mysteries claimed by psychologists who 
look for horrifying hidden sexual, anal, genital or destructive un¬ 
conscious conflicts and ideas (D. M. Kaplan). 

The phenomenon of worry illustrates how displeasure or re¬ 
strictions work as the sources of enrichment of potentials and 
how general as well as subtly varied are man’s strivings for 
pleasure which render him unprepared for full reality. 

Suicide. People kill themselves when they are utterly unhappy 
or ave nothing to live for. But the way this happens is para- 
aoxical. Suicides are committed less by the miserable wretches, 
^ would be a torture to us, and more by 

e lucky, rich, beautiful, successful stardom people. Suicides in- 
conditions (P. A. Sorokin), arc 
durinp among higher classes or professionals and decline 

B periods of wars or disasters (L. I. Dublin)Economic 
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suicides are committed more by men who aj^ 

“have nothing more to seramble 

tailing; and more during prosperou Rusk, Dr. R- A. 

sions (T. A. Malone). Studies by ^ UMUh have confirmed 
Kern, and the Harvard Sehool of u professionally 

that suieides are committed more y . j jg prevent 

higher people, and that worries, even .llness, help 

suicides.^' . . . j,,rine the brightest 

Typically, suicides are ™ are committed by 

months of spring. May and June. associated with 

“persons who up to that point jggj, cases have 

high degrees of personal security (A. Lauter- 

included suicides of professiona p y quicides four times 

bach). We saw that psychiatrists commit suicid 

more often than other people. overenjoyment, in 

Actually the paradox is causa y . excess displea- 
whatever form, is bound to bring i s torment ahead, what 

sure. Then as the person ‘’“‘g°g™ c suicides “the 

reason is there to continue lower conditions” has 

change from affluence and presig overenjoyment 

this effect (L. I. ^ "‘ happiness or status. Marilyn 

background may be that of a , Brigitte 

Monroe had everything a woman ^ enjoyed 

Bardot when she attempted ‘ ^ lesser increase in 

a progressively increasing . jure — without relief, since 

it is a decline that brings her dp ^ ,hat provides as 

her usual high position has e nothing but unhappmMs 

little pleasure as hseath-g. ~hfhy suicide, or by 
or more struggle ahead. S ^ 

exile from life as did overadjustment aftermat , 

In suicide, as in all forms of o ^ , „g 

immediate, precipitating cause person would not 

as the overenjoyment cm be ' P ,he preaure of op- 

think of suicide. But whi through, progressively increases, 

posite reactions, ready ‘^'"hate the aftermath. However 
Then any negative event ^ bigger and sudden 

the negative event has 
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trouble. For otherwise it becomes fully a part of background, 
offering positive relief, before the suicide intent is carried out. 

We should also note that suicide is always a miscalculation 
which the person discovers too late, probably in the last mo 
ments of organic or brain disintegration. For as long as organ 
ism functions fairly normally it still has wide potentials of re 
leases, greater than the person can see. That is why time hea s 
all sorrows. 

It is significant that suicide, the most pronounced maladjust¬ 
ment, is so little understood.*' Theories on suicide are incon¬ 
clusive and controversial, based mostly on arcane ideologica 
concepts, in the vein of those expounded by Durkheim,*® or on 
the Freudian mysteries*- about the unconscious vengeance ^ or 
urge to kill turned against oneself, motivation by forbidden im¬ 
pulse, genital defeat, switching of identity, self-punishment or 
aggression (A. Alvarez). When it comes to practical problems, 
the confusion is hopeless, as J. A. Wechsler shows in his book 
In a Darkness. The confusion breeds mystery. If suicides are 
frequent during Christmas time, which “cannot create pw 
a state of unbearable anxiety”, the cause must be a symbolic 
regression to “long winter sleep” or “Silent Nighl”.*“ 


Work and Leisure 


Work is the panacea for better adjustment of every kind, 
phpical or mental, because it amounts to application of the 
universal principles of evolutionary and cultural progress. Work 
requires enrichment and elaboration of releases by restriction 
0 preexisting releases, within the organic limitedness, because 
natural releases for doing work. That is why work 
IS difficult. The decisive factor is the restriction which makes 
releases available, and renders the organism more elaborate, 
resourwful, skilled and longer-living. This has been attained 
through evolution and can be added to by work, 
t-ertainly work can be a source of difficulties; but only if the 
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releases are insufficiently accumulated or .®^^^“‘,o"make^the 
of the requirement of restrictions. mav'overenjoy how 

hardship of work more hearable the P--be 
well he is doing it, how superior , recognized 

the rewards. Then later when his anj blame 

or the rewards are not so great, „v.rvaluated his work 

somebody or something. He may ha cijditest change or 

that he gets irrationaUy jL'uSable forms 

criticism of it. There are innume , aftereffects dur- 

of such overenjoyments, and of equal irrational afteretle 

ing return to normalcy or reality. . ^jj^bips of work with- 

But to the extent that people be ^ pleasures of 

out escape overenjoyments, they enriching capacities of 

rest or leisure, and have all the gh , jer 

better adjustment and health. Life ^ j.je 

men. without being unhappier, “ ®^L,edom and inhumanity 
Much discussed problems are th Theories and 

of the automatic assemblyline “J^iX^any iiu of mod- 

movements have perennially appear realized that the in- 

em times on this kind of work. ' ., ^ “responsibility”, 

terests, “self-expression". ^"riavestment of exactly 

which can make work exciUng, q ,anse an- 

equal tensions, needs or nonsatis ac i ^g^aJjous side of the 
ticipation and effort. Nobody inteUectual workers are 

interesung or responsible wo ^ problems of their 

“scared to death" when asked Oblerl. The tense extra 

own”, and prefer to ordinary' modem workers, 

effort would not be accepted by , Hving or ^ neccs- 

who generaUy view work only “ “ . industry has adapted 

sary evil {D. Bell).« That is »by modem inuu iry 
itsdf to the use of the assembly-hne method . 

Leisure as rest ,^ing'to"’m'ake'’leisure in 

men’s lives. But the modem source of pleasures. This 

iuelf, without the bttrfships of work.^^^^^ continuous pleasures 
is as impossible as it would b hunger or thirst. Leisure 

from eating or drinking, without having hunger 
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then becomes an immobility that people try to relieve by re¬ 
sorting to overenjoyments. The inevitable results are psychic and 
somatic impoverishment and disorders. Leisure is becoming a 
disturbing national problem, and great effort has been initiated 
to solve it. But the solutions are, logically, sought in making 
leisure even more enjoyable. Typically the first Chairman and 
founder of the Committee on Study of Leisure, at the APA, Dr. 
P, Haun, stated that pursuit of pleasure should be made a virtue 
and enjoyments intensified. According to him “as long as man 
is enjoying himself to the hilt, I don’t give a damn what he is 
doing; he’s got it made”.** 

All present efforts to solve the problems of leisure follow the 
same logic. The solutions offered merely stress more means of 
enjoyment, freeing sexual play from its limitations, attracting 
more enthusiasm, increasing consumption, even cultivation of 
idleness, “spleen and sloth”**—cveryz/i/n^ that is directly pleas¬ 
ant. True to the usual direct lo^c, satisfactory attitudes and in¬ 
terests are to be promoted by addition of satisfying and interest¬ 
ing^ “settings” and facilities. Expressions like “meaningful activ¬ 
ity or “fulfillment" of life may be used rather to emphasize 
the more deeply gratifying inner value experiences,** without 
ever considering the causal necessity of the opposite, unpleasant 
feelings. The authorities in the field are against any kind of 
hardships, even the traditional “humanistic conscience”.** Rather 
cultivation of pure leisure, through “training in leisure skills” 
and intensified consumption, is seen as the solution (D. Ries- 
man) 


Play md games have to be mentioned in connection with 
eisure Play is a curious activity. It is imitation of life, of the 
victories of fife, but without the seriously un- 
can fnu real-life struggles. In play or game you 

victories but you can dismiss the defeats and 
there ^ game. Thus the universal rule that 

be overcome without equal displeasures seems to 

by psvcholom*«t games are highly favored 

ter adiustment ^ ®*perts recommending easy sources of bet- 
adjustment, parttcularty for the enjoyers of kisure, who can 
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select only the pleasant diversions of life. “The Plays the 
Thing!” in the scheme of seeking man’s salvation through leis¬ 
ure (D. Riesman).*’ Of course the rule of pleasure and displea¬ 
sure equality is not overcome. To the extent that play or game 
is enjoyed, the rest of life becomes less exciting, less interesting 
The empty immobility of leisure then drives the person towar 
overadjustments. 

The only way to avoid the emptiness and maladjustments o 
leisure is to continue accepting hardships and tensions that a li e 
of work requires. People should continue working forever, ^in 
one way or another. The opportunity for this has uniquely in¬ 
creased, since most of work now requires only mental effort an 
expert knowledge, rather than physical force. The only thing 
needed is change of attitudes. The older people should not ex¬ 
pect to enjoy life, however absurd this may sound to the af¬ 
fluent modem men working all their lives just for that. 

Rather, the older people should be ready for more unpleasant 
and subservient work, requiring pooling of effort and flew i ity 
of adjustments. They would be able to do so; but only it they 
lived their whole lives in expectation not of pleasure but of con 
tinuous work and opportunity to serve. This in its turn requires 
general scientific understanding that the only sources of P 
sure and enrichment of life are restrictions or hardships, best 
accepted through the traditionally evolved necessity of work. 


Conclusion 


Positive capacities and motivations are releases or satisfactions, 
“at because of the organic limitedness, no satisfaction or re- 
fase is possible without equal need as nonsatisfaction, or restric- 
'Cu. This simple truth is, however, contrary not only to 
aiural convictions of man but to the very logic of the modem 
manistic and “scientific” thought. Experimentally. 
ini-r*' releases or satisfactions always shows as ' 

t}, la positive motivations or capacities. But the taa *7 
contradictory human existence shows that greatest ir 
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crease of releases or pleasures leads to deepest impoverishment. 
This is evident from all overenjoyments or overadjustments, in¬ 
cluding their most concrete form, the use of drugs. 

Yet the “scientific” and modem humanistic theorists know 
only the direct lo^c of positive reactions or satisfactions denv 
ing from positive experiences. And they are constantly discover¬ 
ing that positive capacities, motivations and interests are satis¬ 
factions or releases. Consequently they are zealously advocating 
direct increase in satisfactions and freedoms as the panacea for 
better adjustment and education in all their various forms, m 
the name of science and reason. 

It is truly amazing how almost everything written or said by 
the most vocal and most authoritative, self-righteously incensed 
reformers amounts to such advoca^ of more satisfactions, natur¬ 
ally pleasant interests, gratifying motivations and freedoms, m 
rejection of the whole cultural, restrictive tradition. If, in fact, 
direct satisfactions and freedoms were the real sources of the 
positive motivations and capaciUes we -would irresistibly become 
supermen overnight. 

Particularly in education, as the system by which capacities 
are created, the onslaught by the “scientific” and rationally logic¬ 
al, liberal reformers or the free educators is intense. Fortunately 
education remains a subtle art, by which parents and educators 
condition their children to be as tightly restricted as they are 
themselves, by simply loving them or treating them, instinctively, 
as parts of themselves. Of course the restrictions have to be im¬ 
posed in the name of pleasures, in the contradictory ways all 
human existence and culture work. The other problems, drug 
addiction, juvenile delinquency, sexual maladjustments, com¬ 
plexes, work and leisure, reveal the same universal paradox of 
adjustment. They are immediately improved by increase in satis- 
actions^ or releases; but the modem hedonistic emphasis on 
satisfactions and freedoms becomes the very cause of these in¬ 
creasing problems. 

The simple, all-important, though humanly unacceptable truth 
o a justment is that you cannot have satisfactions without equal 

c s as nonsaiisfactions; releases without equal restrictions; 
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pleasures without equal disple« 

y" virhtrto ?: 

Th^ST'ani Sea" what logically scents 


to be maladjustment. 



vn 


SOCIAL SCIENCES: MORE ALCHEMY, 
CONFUSION AND COMPLEXITY 


How could such a sophisticated vast field of learning as social 
sciences not be scientific? The only criterion of scientism is, how¬ 
ever, simple causal understanding; and social sciences, apparently, 
do not have it. Social behavior of peoples is determined by what 
men want to and are able to do. Laws of psychology, human 
potentials and adjustment could explain this. But as we saw 
the very logic of “scientism” in these fields is contrary to actual 
causality and has rather prevented the development of sciences 
of man. The result has been a virtual modern alchemy and 
confusion. 

In effect, the social sciences are perpetuating this alchemy 
and confusion more extensively than the other fields, for two 
main reasons. First, social sciences have to deal with vast series 
of phenomena and do not go down to the basic causes, the po¬ 
tentials and motivations of man as individual. Psychology is 
dealing with these and it has at least discovered the wide in¬ 
consistencies in the universally held beliefs—though the re¬ 
sult has been a world of mystery, hidden forces, irrationality, 
and endless contradictions. This realization of inconsistencies 
has not been directly reached by scK:iaI scientists. They still 
proceed, fundamentally, only by the direct logic of positive poten¬ 
tials deriving from positive causal backgrounds and of rational 
or ideational factors determining the behavior. This logic is 
of course hopelessly alchcmistic. 

Secondly, social sciences arc ideological or philosophical to 
a higher degree than other fields. The philosophical tradition 
goes here back to the theories of Plato; and every citizen wanting 
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to improve the world or to blame the system, as everybody 
does, has a political or social philosophy or theory. The deeper 
reason here is the vastness of a subject of great concern to 
everybody. The factors of social interaction are too many to be 
understood, but everybody has to have an explanation or ‘ rea¬ 
son’’. Because of the ideological and philosophical nature of 
social sciences, they are dominated by the humanistic value 
delusions and belief in ideas as causes, characteristic of ideologies 
and philosophies. 


Ideas, Ideologies, Doctrines, Symbols, and Myths 
as Causes 

The real simple causes of human behavior are the pleasure 
drives, releases or satisfactions by which men live every minute 
of their lives. But as we have seen repeatedly, these causes are 
too commonplace as well as incomprehensible, actually para¬ 
doxical, to be recognized in any “scientific” or humanly accep¬ 
table thinking. This precludes a true causal understanding of 
why and how men tick. But since perfect “reasons” or “ex¬ 
planations” are found in the minds of people and behind their 
every action, such reasons or ideologies become the subject of 
study by social scientists and experts. 

Ideas, ideologies, philosophies and reasoned beliefs are uni¬ 
versally accepted in social sciences as causally decisive. A book 
on government or social theories may read much like a com¬ 
pilation of philosophies. Social philosophy may have changed in 
Its orm, modem theorists may not prescribe utopian forms of 
government. But modem social scientists accept equally radical 
underlying philosophical theories. Thus, all social life may be 
yiewe as determined by the Superorganic,' a “kind of vast cul¬ 
tural entity or cultural system, or civilization, which lives and 
^ unity” that causally determines everything 
in fflrt ' ' The causality by social macrounits is, 

<fv-;ni ^ generally accepted concepts among modem 

shall CCA approach becomes metaphysical, as we 

^ aler, and can be radically misleading, because it 
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stresses higher values, like the “ultimate value”, “major premise”, 
or “prime symbol” of each civilization or supersystem. We saw 
that a sense of a value rather reveals prevalence of opposite 
value backgrounds or lack of the factual value. 

In social psychology the ideational and cognitive factors are 
seen as decisive. The concepts of Self, Role, Identity, Identi¬ 
fication or Alienation are accepted as most important, and as 
determined by perceptions, comparisons, differentiations and 
understanding. “One’s self has its origin in perceived relation¬ 
ships to others [and] ego is a more restricted kind of self-per¬ 
ception”.* Role, Identity, Identification and the related Aliena¬ 
tion are equally assumed to be products of perceptions, learning, 
information, commiuiication, comparisons, conclusions, and “stra¬ 
tegic considerations" (T. M. Newcomb).* Attitudes and outlooks 
are seen as determined by the same cognitive processes; “a given 
attitude may be a conclusion of several syllogisms” (E. E. Jones 
and H. B. Gerard), 

In all social psychology such cognitive factors are considered 
as determining." In addition, the same main theories that dominate 
general psychology are accepted in social psychology: the clas¬ 
sical conditioning and psychoanalytic theories, as well as the 
Behaviorist, Field, Role and Learning theories.*'* Above all, the 
direct “scientific” logic is never doubted and the actual, op¬ 
posite causation never noticed. In reality the most important 
social problems arise from psychic stress and impoverishment, 
as products of opposite causation, contrary to what people want, 
learn, reason or should feel according to the direct logic. 

The strongest, “irrational” social drives are emotional, opposite 
excesses from overenjoyed social feelings. Yet social psychology 
tries to explain social attitudes as logical products of perceptions, 
ways of viewing the world, cognitive habits of mind, or too 
narrow ideologies (E. S. Bogardus).'* The only accepted alter¬ 
native to the directly logical and ideational causation is the 
alchemy of the unconscious drives. 

Ideas, concepts and symbols, in forms of ideologies, political 
philosophies, doctrines, constitutions, or national symbols arc 
considered important causes. Ideologies like democracy, social¬ 
ism, communism, freedom, capitalism, nationalism, sovereignty. 
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or internationalism are the most discussed issues in social sciences. 
The conviction behind the discussions is that explanation an 
acceptance of the right ideology can improve or change socia i e. 

In truth the ideolo^es and doctrines are only rationalizations 
or slogans for what people are doing because of their drives or 
daily self-interests, value enjoyments or pleasure, and their com 
pulsions or psychic overadjustments. Marxist revolutions arc 
revolts of masses who are least capable of understanding Marx. 
The more pragmatic social scientists see ideologies and doctrines 
as practically powerless theorizations, while others view them as 
all-important. 

Thus it is found that ideas are much disaissed, blamed or 
praised, but also recognized as having no more power than ab¬ 
stractions (E. M. Bums).* On the one hand, ideas are seen as 
the “empires of mind’’ that wll determine the empires of the 
future (C G. Friedrich) .■* On the other, it is shown that political 
ideolo^es become irrelevant, even in the Soviet Union (G* 
Holton). Generally the “importance of the role that ideologies 
serve and the power of ideas are stressed by most theorists. 
Robert Maciver has called the power attributed to dogmas and 
ideologies a myth.® The belief in ideas fits within the philosophical 
orientation of political sciences.*’* Ideas are often assumed to be 
directly effective instruments in political struggles, as is shown 
in M. Lerner’s book Ideas Are Weapons. Abstract understanding 
of ideas is thought important.* Communism has turned total¬ 
itarian supposedly because proletariat does not read Marx (F* 
Williams)-* But it is also found that no amount of instruction 
can change political attitudes of peoples (W. G. Runciman).’ 

Doctrines are assumed to have powers of “most frightful ty¬ 
rants The doctrines of sovereignty and nationalism are blamed 
as causes of wars and as obstacles to world government. It is 
argued that these doctrines have been misunderstood, that na¬ 
tionalism was not intended and docs not have to mean fanatical 
attachments and hatreds; or that the sovereignty is now being 
wrongly interpreted to exclude the real will of the peoples of 
the world.* Scientists as well as lawyers—Einstein, W. O. Douglas, 
R- M. Hutchins. R. G. Tugwell, N. Cousins, C. Streit and E. 
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Reaves — have fought against such interpretation of sovereignty.® 
The real forces and paradoxical compulsions that make people 
resort to excesses of nationalism or of rights of sovereignty are 
not understood. 

The idea of freedom has been extolled and discussed more than 
anything else by political and social scientists and leaders.®’® 
But freedom has no meaning without its opposites. Freedoms 
are most persistently proclaimed and strongly felt by the cul¬ 
turally advanced people who live under strongest restrictions. 
The theorists, however, fail to see the paradox and advocate free¬ 
doms as sources of progress and highest goals. Their gullible 
followers then lead peoples to chaos and misery. Some scientists 
do notice that paradoxically “liberty becomes possible only in 
the same conditions which give rise to likely restrictions upon 
it” or that liberty and restraints are always related.’” It is obvious 
that “freedom is a concept that has meaning only in a sub¬ 
jective sense [and] can develop only in those cases where there 
are conflicts between the individual and the culture in which 
he lives” (F. Boas).’” 

Democracy is equally a foremost object of political and soda! 
doctrines and theories.® The logical theorists view democrat^ as 
a system of ideas or a wisely constructed invention that has 
changed the world and ensured freedoms.” In truth democracies 
evolve, selectively, where people live under tight self-imposed 
restrictions. Democracy is neither rational nor eflicient, and can 
work only if its very basis, freedom and representation, are 
compromised.’” Indeed “the drive for certain aspects of de¬ 
mocracy itself, momentarily, makes the attempt to install and 
operate democratic government at best a hazardous adventure”.’® 

If the public participation or direct representation of opinions 
is too active, orderly government as well as international co¬ 
operation becomes impossible (H. I. Morgenthau) 

Democracies arc dangerous and corruptive in practice. The 
new developing countries have become dictatorial after enthu¬ 
siastic but disastrous attempts to have democracies. As Hayck 
says, by quoting Keynes, “dangerous acts can be done satciy in 
a community which thinks and feels rightly, which would be 
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the way to hell if they were executed by those who think and 
feel wrongly”* Feelings, motivations and potentials, ultimatey 
depending on the simple pleasure economy, determine the socia 
realities and can turn any ideology into a farce, or success. 

Symbols, in various forms of national emblems, traditions, 
rimds and myths, are also believed to be important causes. 
Symbols, myths and rituals are considered so important t a, 
supposedly, the political order depends on them; some new 
countries fail because they lack a founder's mylh.^ The 
sity to have myths in every culture, notably expounded y 
Joseph Campbell, is now taken earnestly. Ritualism is considere 
important because rituals assumedly reflect social values an 
purposes.^^'” It is seriously believed, and regretted, that peop e 
are guided by mere symbols, signs and rituals.”’” The real, pat®* 
doxical value or pleasure causation, that creates the causa y 
senseless strong fixations of myths, rituals and symbols, is missed. 
Scientists may argue that men are lured even to death by their 
myths (R. C. Snyder)It is held that adoption of more in¬ 
clusive social symbols could lessen strife among people (G. W. 
Allport) .* 

Particularly the scientists emphasizing cultural primacy, IH^® 
Kroeber, Benedict or Toynbee, see symbols and myths as deter¬ 
mining causal sources. According to a typical theory, by Cas¬ 
sirer, the myth of the sorcerer or right man is responsible for 
totalitarian regimes. Symbolism as explanation is strong in mod¬ 
em sociology, as is witnessed by the theories of Levi-Strauss. 
Peoples are assumed to live by reasons expressed in myths and 
symbols serving a “scientific allegories” and “charters of be¬ 
lief (K. Young) Some scientists hold that even such modern 
phenomena as national solidarity or rise of technology are mere 
vehicles of new myths (D. Bidney). Apparently, you can change 
society by changing its myths and symbols. 

In reality symbols, rituals, flags, myths and even constitutions 
are as meaningless causally as are all fixations, slogans, ration¬ 
alizations and “reasons”. The real causal forces are the para¬ 
doxical value reactions or feelings. People, though, see their 
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The lllogic of Values and Reasons 

rp.rss“.. s. “’s*” 

content, in their analyses. 

The lllogic of Values, Reasons and Factual 
Conditions 

When social scientists consider values, which 
though paradoHcal as affective reactions, directly 

humanistic value delusions The ople find the 

logical, socially esgressed «;'^V™o!!;XT are 

greatest values where the conversely 

most desperate—where the actua values nice security, 

disvalues, like anxiety, show strongest where values, hke y, 

are enjoyed most. and iustice, or of various 

Values of freedom, reason, equality 1 

insUtutions and ways of life "'t^^ms stsses reason and free- 
by highest authorities. C. Wright i analysis.” Karl 

dom as the most relevant , J" '°"lg 7 reedom, rea- 

Jaspers views the great, , Jutical and social life and 

son, beauty and faith, as the goa ^ .r„,nce to Myrdal and 
science. C. J. Friedrich fto be va,l” orirted and 
Lynd, that any science of po ‘ ^alue criteria as ar- 

regrets that inany theonsK are^^^ j^^-ognizes the “core values”, 
bitrary or relative. R. A. rationality as the ultimate, 

of freedom, equality, progress a -pncepts are blamed for 

still viable criteria.- or “one's theory of 

social conflicts;”'" and obje j ,„th the concepts 

social values” is considered '*^_“^;■;' 3 b,,ractions. 
and theories of values are '*'^8 misleading, because 

Vdnes as logical ^“r opposites. Freedom 

the real causal sources of va wanted or 

and reason are values to ® objective values, like 

missing. We do not nerf to re ^^ 13533 ^ through nonsatisfac- 
love, are most necessaiy, cultivation or enjoyment 

tions felt as disvalues juts would lead to negative rcac- 

ItaTtVrtSratS I—ns, beliefs or ..ys 
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oE life. Such, long felt fixations, as well as the f'T 

value overenjoyments, are the rea! causes of social an p 

Reasons, intents, and reactions to factual conditions 
in social sciences with the nonrelative, direct or scientific ’ 
as in all human sciences. In individual behavior practi^ o 
servations show that reasons or intents are futile and t a 
most positive factual conditions have negative effects. But sue 
observations are difficult in regard to societies; and soda scien 
tists proceed totally in the "lo^caV* ways. Frustrations or non 
satisfactions are blamed for sodal disorders;** and logica in 
cidence of events, even kairos or luck, is thought importan . 

Most theories in social and political sciences are built on 
assumptions of rational decision making, lo^cal pursuit o m 
terests and nonrelative effects of factual conditions.* The game 
theory, quantification methods, system analyses, and the vanous 
analytic, positivistic or field theories are relying on the usua 
scientific, direct logic.*'* Theorists build on the logical 
tion that people have a “crude understanding of their interests . 
The extensively discussed “theory of action” of Talcott Par¬ 
sons is a “voluntaristic” theory based on assumptions of intende 
choices.*'** 

In reality the important sodal problems, requiring scientific 
understanding most, arise from reactions that people never want 
or intend. These reactions arc the opposites of intensely wante 
and overenjoyed experiences. The positive enjoyments of fulfill' 
menl and love during intense nationalism lead to stress and hate. 
But here, as in psychology, the actual, opposite causation is 
never suspected and explanations for the irrational, unwante 
reactions are sou^t in the Unconscious. 


Irrofionalily; Alore Confusion 


Irrationalism due lo unconscious causes is increasingly ac- 
«pted as an alternative explanation in social sciences, and the 
Freudian or Neo-Freudian interpretations of it are the most com- 
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to be the trends m social s='fces national 

political behavior are decades we have 

thinking about social problems ™s m a 

abandoned the assumption of ,./..cult of the irra- 

theories (D. B. Truman),« "„^/“omLgt is confronted 
tional” (E. H. Carr).” It seems Neo-Freudians, 

here with a “basic streak of recognition in 

best represented by H. D. Lasswe , ar challenged 

social sciences.^’ The traditional ra i u reliability of 

by other theories, like M^sm, f f tfmal and 

consciousness of ’ourselves” and ^^‘'’^"^Morgenthau) .« 

social are not what they seem ^ ^ ^ant one thing and 
Thus “human beings may say *11^ y^^ irrationality of 

really want its opposite (R- Lories of social macrounits 
social behavior is also part of th _„rooseful behavior (A. 
and “systems”, which exclude ^ modern sociological 

Rapoport).”’ Such theories under i Superorganic or 

thinking. The widely accepted ° ^r^. 

of cultures as causal determinants . , (, 5 i,avior originate 

Theories about the “V'C is ind«d, often con- 

from misunderstanding. Social ® j j-rable. But the real 

trary to what people see ^^J^rif.VtnsZusfy ratione,. vol- 
sources of such irrationality improve social 

untary and ingeniously pianne because such efforts 

feelings, reactions and coopera i • , f exaggerated feel- 

are too successful and pe^it r^aXa^ break out, 

ings, the opposite, disruptive, lea 

as aftereffects, , .j,. usual direct “scicn- 

In sum, social scientists, J delusions of psy- 

tific” logic, perpetuate ‘!'-=J"c bifs. Thus they ac- 
chology, human sciences a acinus causation and the logic 

cept tfe ideational /""h^rrnditions or experi- 

of positive reactions dcrivi g -vnlaincd. amounts to a mod- 
ences. This, as we have ''‘=P“"^.L„i ^5 ,hc contusion, and bc- 
em alchemy, which can “"'V '1^, as well, direct im- 

comes a practical .‘'ffimpoverishment and stress, 
provements in satisfaction 
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Social Motivationti intellect. Emotional 
^^Improvements”, and Restrictions 

The factors that determine social behavior are the same drives 
for pleasure, release or satisfactions that determine all behavior. 
The down-to-earth striving for satisfactions or pleasure constitute 
all human motivations. Cultural values are conditioned p ea 
sures, and accumulated satisfactions or releases are the sources 
of all potentials; we defined before the concepts of release, an 
of restrictions that create such potentials. Of course man s use 
of intellect, his most powerful tool, has to be considered. But 
man uses this tool for attainment of what his feelings and plea¬ 
sure drives, or conditioned needs and values dictate. Intellect 
applied to improve such feelings or values directly and exten¬ 
sively becomes the cause of equally intense negative or distur 
ing reactions. Social motivations are myriad, but they all are value 
reactions—which turn through excessive enjoyment into anxiety, 
alienation or stress, as well as schizophrenia or heart disease. 

The central problem is the extreme difficulty of man to re¬ 
strict his pleasures. He not only overenjoys his social feelings, 
through the use of intellect, but also needs pleasure as induce¬ 
ment for accepting restrictions as sources of potentials and of 
conditioned social sacrifices. Social educators and leaders have 
to use the feelings of people about their own worth, security or 
success, to induce them to bear sacrifices for the nation. As 
such feelings are overenjoyed, the opposite reactions of inferior¬ 
ity, insecurity or disappointment become inevitable and the vari¬ 
ous disorders or complexes intensify. Thus the exaggerations 
of the positive feelings and the resulting disorders often are 
the inevitable price of national progress. 

More positive emotions, and freedom from negative, irrational 
or unwanted reactions would be all that is needed for perfect 
social order. It may seem as if people merely lack insight or 
wnfidence tor accepting the reactions that would be most bene¬ 
ficial as well as pleasant for everybody. The best social theorists 
unaware of the alchemy of such “discoveries”. I*' 
his book The Recovery of Confidence John Gardner demon- 
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strates how all we need now to overcome our 

summon up our will, faith and !„ phiiip Slater, 

need to change our tradition or values. S'™'« V P 

in his book The Pursuit of „„ refusal 

problem is the poor 11““(jation on productivity 

to enjoy ourselves, in our mindless concentration on p 

and technology. ,, „rgj,iems, but they 

Positive emotions are the ( . j-aj addition, through 

can certainly not be created ,i,e logical scientism 

mere increase in their enjoyment. j explains, 

is helpless here as in all human ^,j,a, a,e most 

in his book on political and economtc of 

important goals would be ”.^55 respect, dignity and 

joy, love, friendship, spontaneity, > ^ j^jag tj,at is at- 

solidarity”; and that this ‘may we -luieo-economic process 
tainable by action through the larger p “painfully little is 
discussed in this book;-. But :"^‘aiarrcUon in such 

known about the requirements paradoxes of the 

critical matters as these”. He pom deliberately 

process of creating such positive emo ' they are 

tries to manipulate them, their ''® , ubiquitous.* Re¬ 
created through controls that are j.fv of universal restric- 

versal of emotions and the unno 1 creation of human po¬ 
tions are certainly the central factors m creation 

tentials. 

The general quality of often recognized as 

the “character" of peoples, wh attributes the failure of 

the determining factor. Gunnar y character traits of their 
development of Asian ° decisive importance of 

people.*' There can be no doubt scientists are 

national character. But the expan factor, the capa- 

contusing, because the only, simp ^r releases, is lost 

city for restrictions as sources o p reasons, ideational 

amidst vast sophistications about ogi rationallza* 

values, ideas or cultural ideals, which may 
tions or fixations. 
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The external character traits, of rationality, efficiency,^ 
liness, self-reliance, dignity, face-saving, superstition, or rigidity 
may work out in two, opposite ways, depending on the above 
capacity to enrich potentials through restrictions. Men can be 
rationalistic, efficient, self-relying, proud or superstitious in pursu¬ 
ing cheap, fixational and unproductive indulgences as well as 
in attaining enrichment of capacities. Moreover, the fixational 
traits and values are always the most salient and elaborate. The 
beliefs of the Chinese in Yin and Yang, the Confucian teach¬ 
ings, the five virtues or triagrams of laws have been found as 
their prominent cultural traits, while in fact they are mere 
fixations and rationalizations, that are repeated by communists 
as they were by mandarins. 

External expressions or factual conditions are not decisive. 
The inner feelings are, but because of their strange causal logic 
they are not accessible in scientific analysis. A scentist may note 
that the external authority of father is equally strong in the 
German and the Chinese culture, but that the resulting character 
traits of the two peoples are different.*’ Social scientists rather 
become fascinated with prominent, “characteristic” historical 
events of a nation, say, a Mayflower, or Bismarck “tradition , 
which are only abstractly learned facts, not even thought of in 
the practical world of management of inner feelings. Or scientists 
may conclude that mental states, even psychoses, are generated 
ralturally, as when the psychotics from Weimar may declaim 
their symptoms in styles of Goethe or Schiller, their home 
poets.” Similar observations have been made in regard to other 
peoples (O. Klineberg).” 

In truth, any object or event can serve as the center of a 
wltural fixation, or of individual obsession, and it is usually 

e one that is most frequently encountered or mentioned in the 
oca ity. But such fixational or obsessional, accidental object or 
event, in hself, reveals nothing about the real forces in forma- 
ion 0 c aractcr. Still the historical, anecdotal and superficially 
a lona or cultural explanations have been used in most 
of national character, of peoples of West and East (C. 
. ^ • * *rhe real source o/ capacities, the ability to hear 

restrictions, is missed. 
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The Compulsive Vmoanted Reactions 

The central, unanswered Or 

the positive attitudes that a™ . i„ational, damaging 

why are they adopting stressful The problem here is the 
and even highly unpleasant tenavio . ^ disorders, 

same as in all compulsive neg^^_^^ enjoyment of pleasures, 
mental or physical, grow from Because this paradox 

of what is most wanted, and POS|“ve y ' behavior is 

is not understood, the negative, ' j^gojogies, wrong intents 
blamed on insufficient insights, a Murray “we have 

or mere lack of will. In the words of uuoe. 
the power and we know the co ■ , pf those now gov- 

saty to success has been put in o “resolute and sincere 

ernlg the world”, who merely lack a resolut 

will”.’* ..rhnology, it 

in comparison with the behind 

is argued that “the selection , ,j the same sharp searc 

technology because we have not o^ Platt).” The same process 
for ideas to deal with them ( • • j^pjpjtals is expected to 

that now provides better houses ^ insidious effects o 

offer better choices of forms of soc eiy. there is 

direct “improvements” are no „„ainst human nature m 

nothing that would be impoOT e argued that only t e 

organizing the best world o self-evident knowledge o 

“failure to apply social and political disturbances 

our social relationships” leads 

(N. Angell) = . j, knowledfic nor 

Scientists may realize that “ „lcss attitudes b'E V 
of skills is the main problem, ,,0 taught but 

ego-centered attitudes”;” or “ individual and na 1 

changing of attitudes comes ,„son why bc^' 'deas 

self-interest may be rccogniz intents—albeit “ gy 

fail.’ Such observations ' ^^jasired f^usM 

careless — and voluntary, ® extreme egotism t a 

here as in all disorders the stre^^ „,e people. It is 

the strife or war is a rcocuon least 
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the opposite of the attitudes of national cooperation or mutual 
love that the people badly want and exaggerate. The exaggerated 
feelings of love reverse, and create the hate of “others”. 

Expectedly, H/iconicfoiw social drives arc accepted as the only 
possible explanation. According to Karl Mannheim the collec¬ 
tive unconscious obscures the real conditions.* The Neo-Freu¬ 
dians can easily demonstrate how people work against them¬ 
selves, therefore must be acting for hidden, strange, symbolic 
reasons. Lasswell holds that “the individual is a poor judge of 
Ws own interests. The individual who chooses a political policy 
as a symbol of his wants is usually trying to relieve his own 
disorders by irrelevant palliatives”.’* All strife and tension as- 
sumedly result from using political remedies for unconscious 
conflicts, and thus creating “another set of equally irrelevant 
symbols”. Lasswell proposes p^choanalytocracy as the solution. 
Psychoanalysis is to make people free and ready to enjoy them¬ 
selves to highest limits, through “maximization of Indulgences”.'* 
The blunderous Freudian alchemy is thus compounded. 


The Metaphysics of “Sociol” Causality 

The most important approaches in social sciences, namely 
those emphasizing the society as the causal unit, equally derive 
from the confusion about people doing what they clearly do 
assumed that the “mind”, “organic state” or 
I e unconscious” of the social unit is the causal source.* This 
seems logical, since often a “collective behavior results that no 
single individual would have rationally preferred”.” Apparently 
ere is something in the nature of historical events which 

•^**^*4 j.f history in a direction that no man ever 

intended” (H. Butterfield).” 

Similarly, cultures seem to evolve independently of individual 
mines. As Kroeber explains, cultures vary widely, while human 
psychology are everywhere the same.” Thus cul- 
aMj* -j superorganic or superpsychic and unexplain- 

and psychology” Most cultural anthropologists 

“to The theoo- that society or 

r than individual is the causal unit has been the 
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starting point in social sciences sinix concept. The 

numerous elTorts to establish a va id sy nurkheim, 

social philosophy, from Plato, Hegel or or 

Weber, Spengler or Parsons, has stresse t e v/hole 

‘■spirit’’ and social entities as the Jound 

theory of social sciences can be viewed as being 

the social and cultural causation.'*’” „rniin docs not 

The simple reality, however, is that society « ^I^P 
feel, think or act. It is the individuals who beheve^^_ 

the will or spirit of a society “!"°“"‘\j,°t'"human motivations 
pomorphism. We have to emphasize ^ 

derive from heavy, down-to-earth rea i ics, jl,gy 

ideas or from spiritual innuences. People behave ‘h= ^ y ^ 
do because they are moved by .he ^ u J 

feel, and by the desperate need 

more useful or remoter pleasures. M pj 

obtaining his pleasures or satisfactions, wh ch are the^S^^ 
his every hour of life. He would never , 

eoHecr/ve unit, or permit them to be changed by such 
less he himself effects the change. ^ behave more 

Of course individuals acting in f interaction, the 

irrationally, in some respects. In socia ” jppp]js,ic overenjoy- 
generally desired emotions are heighlene . ^ frenzy col- 

ments of self-esteem or superiority can ® irrational reac- 

lectively. Consequently the opposite, un important are 

tions have to break out with equal sireng . ^ ^.g^gfipn by one 
the obvious quantitative differenres ew . jpgether. More 
individual and that of millions of *n 'vi ” ^r to stop it. Also 
time is required to start a reaction by a 6* jppj-e primitive 

the group action is, necessarily, less ar m reach a 

and more confused. A nation may req decades to live 

point of excitement or revolution, and mor 
through the opposite reactions. becomes interesting. 

Here the question about ideas and e smarts 

In individual life one often gets excite y amounts 

acting with a strong “will” to carry it ou . tbe opposite 

to an exaggeration in terms of motiva i , jpjjgif in the same 
reactions set in and the person soon 
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state he was in before. But a nation may take decades in its 
endeavors to realize an exciting idea, before it settles bac to 
where it would have been without the excitement. Leaders as 
the carriers of ideas have the same effect. Externally it may seem 
that leaders bring great changes, since external forms arc upse 
during the efforts and setbacks. But actually the nations do no 
attain more, or less, because of leaders, than they would have 
attained without them, in the end. The real potentials of peo¬ 
ples grow at a set rate and produce slow gradual progress, m 
spite of grandiose ideas promoted even by most powerful leaders 
of masses. Of course a leader, idea or movement may cause so 
much disturbance, through the convulsions of hope and failure, 
that it may amount to a major difficulty, creating vast restne- 
tions, which then serve as sources of potentials. 

We have to say more about the **sysiem'^ theories as important 
efforts to establish the causality by social units rather than by 
individuals. In all sciences, “systems” are the main bases for 
establishing causal laws. Because man exists and thinks as one 
organism, reduction of phenomena to one system or “organism 
opens the best causal understanding. Anyway, social scientists 
have repeatedly tried to construe “systems”, integrated much Hke 
organisms. Comprehensive system theories have been proposed 
by Easton, Lipset, Shils, Apler and Merton, among others.*'*® 
The question is, do such systems exist? Easton explains that 
natural systems in social sciences cannot be discovered, but that 
systems” have to be constructed for theoretical convenience.*® 
He argues that physicists have similarly constructed uniform con¬ 
cepts like "mass”, that they attribute to all physical things.*® 
Actually the uniform concepts, principles or causal laws can be 
discovered only where some, necessarily natural, phenomenon 
exists in the same way all men permanently exist: they therefore 
understand it with absolute simplicity or uniformity. Men un- 
erstand mass with such uniformity because men consist of 
matter as everything in nature does. But social phenomena are 
not of natural origin or created under such unchanging natural 
tmvr. They are created by man with his ever chattging, inventive 
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Consequently, no social “system can assumed 

any causal laws or principles, as than 

variables and laws in the system eon Rapoport).” In 
guesses”, and have no predictive power (A Rapoponj^ 

sociology the system theories are “ dysfunction in the 

offer no laws for self-maintenance, E ,f „„:ntenance and 
systems.* The asserted central principles ° ^ q Run- 

equilibrium of the systems cannot be ("^’^tions are 

cSnan).* To the contrary, sodal systems as human^c^^ 
governed by incessant inventive e 

endlessly varied changes and subject to laws. 

Such efforts in the case of individuals be^ 

partieularly to that of the uass by the organism, 

unchanging natural maintenance o systems. Only 

No such unchanging principles according to causal 

individuals can be dealt with acienti y irrational reac- 

laws; and all social behavior, inclu mg .j^djyjdual psychology, 
tions by whole nations, can be explame osvchologically is 

The possibility of explaining social behavior py 
recognized as “exceedingly by the emphasis 

Unfortunately social sciences are o sources' The re- 

on social entities or macrounits as e ^^ 53 ] jaws, scientific 
suit is not only universal „ defeatism. If 

certainty or agreement is found, u mncroagencies, shrouded 
causation is determined by superorgani j^ygiaal forces, then 

in theoretical controversies or acting ® F. Ogbum 

nobody can do much to affect socia P development like the 
concludes, “The idea that a directed is a fant^- 

superorganic can be controlled or sociology”-'’ 

Such dreams are incompatible vn increase in releases, may 

modem science, with its logic o ir ,j.gg unlimited pos 

indeed hamper rather than help „ understood human 

sibilities of progress, through real, causally 
sciences, remain unrecognized. 

I state of social 

Here wc may say a word ' ' '^gey "are still awaiting 

sciences. According to H. J. ^°I®'^c„n!day and their Maxw 
their Newton, their Leibniz, their 
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J. B. Conant finds that in the social sciences, “their whole area 
of investigation is in a state comparable with that of biolo^ca 
sciences, including medicine, a hundred or hundred fifty years 
ago". He predicts that “a hundred years hence historians will 
be able to separate out science from the empiricism and both 
from the charlatanism” of the present social sciences.*’ Similarly 


A. Rapoport holds that “what is said of mid-nineteenth century 
medicine can also be said of present-day psychiatry and also of 
much of what goes today under the name of social sciences , 


and that there is “ample justification to dismiss it as quae- 
kery”.“® C. Wright Mills characterizes the work of social scientists 
as a “ritual established by cliques, personalities and schools , 
or an endless “shuffling of cards — while the systematic work on 
conceptions should be only a formal moment”.*’ Most of the 


social sciences can be fully proved to be only a deliberately com¬ 
plicated, useless mumbo-jumbo sophistry, as is demonstrated in 
the book Social Sciences as Sorcery by S. Andreski. 

Sociology is rightly called “the science with the most methods 
and least results”.^ It is becoming practically useless, as the prob¬ 
lems like crime, education or social work are taken over by 


practical specialists.* Similarly the political science is criticized 
as a “sterile exercise devoid of originality".® The new political 
science based on modern psychology, “has no protection what¬ 


ever, except by surreptitious recourse to common sense, against 
josing itself in the study of irrelcvancies" (L. Strauss).*® The 
political theory as an academic discipline has been intellectually 
sterUe".* The extensive theorization rather “diminishes the ‘scien¬ 
tific’ status of political sciences” (W. G. Runciman).® 

Social sciences, in general, are not possible even in principle, 
since there is no general theory, no “adequate logic of induc- 
tion (R. s. Rudner) ,®* Typically, social scientists “do not even 
a el e trouble to debate their various theories seriously" (J- 
o. Kemeny). The greatest scientific problem of our times is 
me fruillessncss of social sciences (P. A. Sorokin). Of course 
me amount of perfectly scientific effort has been enormous, but 
* uced only “data flood”,** “rage for quantitative re- 

su s or wealth of sampling techniques, all of which is useless 
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without a general theory - Of “real 

science breakthroughs, attained only in the struc- 

like system analyses, cybernetics, ecosystem analysis, 
tural linguistics (K. Deutsch). 

Cultures and Customs as Fixations 

N„.. h...»..01.. A-f"»f "r 

irrational social and cultural forms an second in im- 

phenomenon of the relativity of ^ explained the fixa- 

portance only to the opposite causati . values 

tion before and saw that it is stronges i values. Here 

created by man himself, of the cultura through blind 

man drives himself into obsessive ® „„e coin- 

turning in circles on his own tracks. increases its 

cidence brings an object to ones appre i Thus, due to 

value, and the object is sou^t after ev . unsuspecting 

the relativity of their value ^ bom in were ac- 

victims entrapped in their own backgrounds bom 

, c„,;r,„al habit increases. 

Furthermore, as the value of Ihe^^ ir.evident” or perfectly 
it becomes sacrosanct, "rational , se of fixational 

right in every way. Also the borations around them, 

values leads to endlessly rich neuroti _,ecssary at every step, 
as increase in value enjoyments becomes social and cul- 

Thus the most valued, richest, or elaborations, around 

tural patterns are much like the , j„o neurotic. Rxa- 

accidental objects, by the obsessive^wp“ offers little of new, 
tions grow from resourceless menta ty orevious accumu- 

different value interests, which u^sfactions. . 

lation of new restrictions, needs or n understood, social 

But since the mechanism of fixation ‘ , fixations 

scientists are bound to accept the ’ por exactly the 

as the expressions ol the very sou o] ' .j^nus-circle way. 
fixations, deepened and expanded in patterns of cu ' 

come the most pronounced, vastly e emphasized, 

tures. Here the nil force behind fixations has 
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It is the human drive for pleasure, for the easy value enjoy¬ 
ments without the effort of creating new backgrounds. This is 
the cause of neuroses as well as fixations. 

Yet because the fixational values are so deep and elaborate 
they are seen as the culture itself, extending from rare trea¬ 
sures” to the typical everyday customs.'® The real, productive 
forces of culture, the general conditioning, acceptance of restric¬ 
tions or the hard ordinary pleasure economy, are so bland, 
universal and unadorned that they are hardly noticed. The mul¬ 
titude of the fixational cultural elaborations is hailed in theories 
on culture as the expression of the richness of the cultural 
spirit,®*'® while it actually proves a less resourceful mentality, 
that should be fought against rather than fostered. 

Foremost authorities in the study of cultures accept such fixa¬ 
tional cultural riches as the sources of social and political poten¬ 
tials,®* Customs of peoples, particularly their richly elaborate 
rituals, are viewed as the expressions of the genius of the peo¬ 
ple, that are to be studied by practical politicians as decisive 
factors.®* Even myths or folklore are to be dealt with seriously 
in understanding important political problems.® The determin¬ 
ing spirit or mental powers of peoples are supposedly expressed 
in the typical patterns of their culture.'® 


This is part of the great tradition of cultural philosophy, ex- 
pouridcd by Hegel, Spengler, or Toynbee, which sees culture 
as distinct from, or even opposed to the material civilization or 
systems of fixations, that typically constitute 
the culture”, are to be elevated to a place of control over the 
concrete, tremendous achievements of human civilization. Cul¬ 
ture is generally viewed as the body of ethnically typical customs, 
patterns of life and legends. Such customs and legends are non¬ 
sensically fixational. Yet social scientists may seek from them 
me ultimate answers about man and society.'®-®* The socio- 
w tura ^ theories of Levi-Strauss are a good recent example. 

o swia theory is free of attributing decisive role to inslitu- 
iiOMhzcd cultural patterns.**'® which arc mostly fixational. 

customs is a problem that well il* 
the confusion in social theory. The force of fixations. 
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are closely bound together, since man is prepared to sacrifice 
his life, if need be, tor the values and institutions which render 
his life meaningful” 

We hardly need to repeat that perceptions, cognitive factors. 
symbolic meanings, ideals or ideological values have no ntotiva 
tional weight or are mere rationalizations about deep fee mgs 
that culturally grow through long, senseless fixations. Of course, 
it customs are assumed to be determined by perceptions and cog 
nition or ideas, their change must seem to be easy. Social scien 
tists are, indeed, suggesting change of “habits” in easy ways, 
by mere manipulation of associations. Merely finding the ng 
direction may be considered sufficient, since “any belief system 
is easier to change in some directions”.'* Even the value systems 
that keep nations united internally and separated externally can, 
supposedly, be easily changed, by merely finding the right new 
attachments between the right groups, like the coal and steel 
interests in the European cooperation.** Surely all planning works 
where interests are rational. Yet practical realization of best 
ideological plans for political unification has remained as dif¬ 
ficult as ever. 

In his book Change and Habit Toynbee’s main argument is 
that national habits unlike instincts can be as easily changed as 
they are acquired, and that we readily give up even the strongest 
habits.** Actually value fixations are like behavior disorders, 
they are not instinctive and arc acquired easier than anything 
else; but no reason or good intentions can change them. The key 
here is the simple logic of pleasure, the dominant human drive. 
We abandon habits with dangerous ease where they are un¬ 
pleasant or restrictive, as are the cultural traditions that modern 
men gladly reject. 

We have to emphasize the pleasure as the dominant force in 
the formation of cultural fixations, through the easy value en¬ 
joyments. Its effects arc as insidiously powerful and paradoxical 
here as in all release economy. The great idealistic philosophers, 
writers and scientists, guided by the humanistic value beliefs, 
extol the cultural “treasures” and the deepest cultural value en¬ 
joyments. which are mostly fixational. This opens way to social 
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The Compulsion of Social Disorders 
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ences, intense na/iona/i 5 m brings opposite, negative reactions,^ in 
the way all disorders grow. The relative causality also determines 
the forms of expression of nationalism. Since no value has 
ing without its opposite, the exalted pride and love for our 
nation can arise only together with despise and hate for t e 
inferior, vicious “others”. In alt feelings of patriotism “their coun¬ 
terparts arc the negative views of enemy countries. . . It 
fectly obvious that patriotic enthusiasm and belief in a politica 
system or cause depend not alone on the attitudes of affection 
and approach but also on their opposite attitudes of hatre . 
distrust, and avoidance” (K. Young) 

Social psychologists rightly find the “snowballing” reactions o 
fear, inferiority, or sense of humiliation and contempt by other 
nations as causes of nationalistic aggressiveness.® But such self- 
increasing excessive reactions cannot arise without eagerly pursued 
positive overenjoyments. To take the feeling of pride, as one 
overenjoys the sense of his own superiority and strength, the 
opposite reactions arise and he starts feeling that he is inferior 
or weak against the others. Then he seeks even higher reas¬ 
surances, from his crowd or leader, and ends by feeling even 
more despised or fearful. On a national level the result is an 
irrational “expectation of violence” or the “myth of encircle- 
ment’V= 

But nationalism is a dire emotional necessity, not a mere 
ideational conviction or ideology as social scientists tend to 
view it. Consequently it cannot be manipulated in the way ideas 
can. Here as in most motivations men are facing a hard task 
of gaining potentials, and are increasing release debts they want 
least. Gunnar Myrdal shows how the new countries have to 
foment nationalism to gain cooperation by the people, and how 
these strivings in the individual countries, in themselves good 
and rational, result in international disintegration”. He logically 
argues that the highly positive nationalistic emotions are turned 
into^hatc by a “masochistic and perverse” tendency of the people 
to revolt against their own innermost ideals”.** 

Modem scientists, not suspecting the opposite causation, can¬ 
not understand how the negative reactions, which lead to dis- 
or er or war, result from the exaggerated positive enjoyments. 
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known curious tact that nations cannot evolve without 
Nationalism emerged in Europe during the Hundred Year a 
when enemies were plenty and sacrifice was needed for surviva. 
The love of self had to be widened to include “us”, who have 
no meaning without different others. 

The greater the national effort, as sacrifice for the beloved 
“us’\ the more intense the hale of the “others”. It is illogica 
why a people in difficulty or in need for extra sacrifice shou 
bum the United States embassy. But it is causally inevita e. 
A feeling of loved or frustrated “us” has to arouse the feeling 
of hate or revenge against the “others" who may happen to e 
neighbors or a more widely known nation. People induced to 
bear sacrifice for their superior nation or for a glorious future 
have to feel viciously humiliated and wronged when their super¬ 
iority is not acclaimed or the reality comes out less ^orious. 

Scientists may, confusedly, claim that there are two kinds of 
nationalism, peaceful and aggressive;* that imaginary dangers 
and scapegoats are deliberately invented; that people suffer from 
instinctive drive for domination; or that crises grow 
“vicious circle created by fear and mythological ideology • 
But the negative reactions of fear, recrimination, aggression or 
domination are unproductive as well as unpleasant. Everybody 
knows this, particularly the national leaders; and men are for 
too intelligent to jollow useless unpleasant reactions, drives, myths 
or ideologies. Of course the Freudians claim that people go to 
wars because of unconscious death wish, displacement of hate 
of father, sibling hostility, castration complex or real and ia- 
vcmed childhood memories.**** The only other explanation is that 
the negative reactions arc due to learned or conditioned intentions. 

Naturally, any intended learned, conditioned or ideological 
factors would be easy to change, by adopting new methods, ideas 
or directions. In a statement by American psychologists, 99 pc*" 
cent of them agreed that wars are preventable if men “direct 
their aggression against those natural obstacles that thwart them 
in the attainment of their goals”.** Creation of more inclusive 
symbols and ideas that would not destroy but rather include 
national loyalties has been advocated, particularly by Allpor^» 
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The worst practical misunderstanding is the rejection of na¬ 
tionalism or patriotism. Nationalism is the first step in condi¬ 
tioning a people to bear sacrifice for a larger community. By 
extending such conditioning political federations can be created. 
European countries with long traditions of patriotism are able 
to cooperate, because they do not need any more to use ex¬ 
cessive appeals for every common sacrifice. The paradoxical fact 
is that, in all emotional management or conditioning, negative 
feelings are necessary and have to be lived through. Even m 
a behavior disorder the negative reactions, if suffered through 
without compensations, bring about the cure. In nationalism 
as well the disturbances and difficulties lived through as soul- 
searching hardships finally make the cooperation and sacrifice 
possible. But internationally minded theorists or lawyers con¬ 
demn the troublesome nationalism, and aim for logical inter¬ 
national laws and constitutions—which are worthless without 
motivational reality behind them. 

What we have said about nationalism applies to all kinds of 
social motivations, potentials and disorders. While internation¬ 
ally the “others” are the foreign countries, nationally they are 
the minorities or different political groups. Logically anxieties, 
insecurity or frustrations may be blamed for group persecutions.^ 
But did not Germans under the Nazi movement start by enjoy¬ 
ing to extremes the feelings of superiority, self-assurance and 
success as well as love for their own people? Internal social 
disorders are perhaps best illustrated by the “witch-hunts”, old 
or new. 

The people who burned witches were as intelligent as we 
are and their irrationality was not more strange than are our 
neurotic obsessions. Their reactions arose, in the way obsessions 
do, as inexorable opposites of their excessive, exaggerated feel¬ 
ings. Belief in evil witches, fear of their power, and infliction 
of cruelty are the opposites of sense of freedom from evil pagan 
spirits and of^ neighborly love. These positive emotions were 
intensively enjoyed by people turning to Christianity. This 
amounted to strong exaggerations because the pagan beliefs and 
neighborly hates were still strong in reality. The inevitable re- 
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like neurotic feelings and beliefs do. Social conformity, public 
opinion and stereotypes are, as wc saw, typical forms of fixa¬ 
tions. The important fact, explained before, is that the fixations 
and “disorders”, the sources of prejudices, are governed by the 
aJl‘poyverful and paradoxical pleasure drive. This is why pre¬ 
judices are as difficult to change as neurotic convictions, and 
remain unexplained. 

Here as elsewhere social scientists see as decisive the idea¬ 
tional, cognitive world, of rationalizations or reasons, which peo¬ 
ple adduce as causes. The real causal sources, the pleasure or 
satisfactions, remain meaningless to the scientist because they 
are paradoxical, too common to be “scientific” and too universal 
to be particularly noticed. 

All in all, the social sciences are even more alchemistic than 
psychology and become a vast, obstructive learning without 
scientific, causal understanding. Mere ideas, reasons, philosophies, 
ideologies, myths, symbols or other ideational concepts and be¬ 
liefs are accepted as causal sources. The alchemistic logic of 
positive potentials growing from positive value experiences is 
accepted even less critically than in psychology, in dealing with 
factual conditions or social reactions. This leaves unexplained 
how people, seeking only positive satisfactions, drive themselves 
into negative behavior they want least. As a result, the mysteries 
of the Freudian Unconscious and of man’s irrationality are gen¬ 
erally accepted, though men are extremely, efficiently rational in 
everything they plan, do, enjoy—and overenjoy. Also explana¬ 
tions are sought in complex concepts of superhuman, social 
macrounits or systems and the Superorganic as the determining 
agencies. This amounts to metaphysics, since only individuals 
feel, think and act. 

Men do behave in ways they clearly never intend. The reason 
It “irrationar reactions or feelings, incurred 

rough excessive striving for positive satisfactions, values or 
pleasure releases. The two main social phenomena, the fixations 
an isor ers, are due to the paradoxical causation by such ex- 
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izations in the terms of challenge and response. But without the 
insight in the relativity of value causation the explanation of 
progress through response to challenge amounts to description 
of how people progressed because they had a more progressive 
attitude. The causes of the response are missed. It is not realize 
that only previous wants or nonsatisfactions make the difficult 
benefits from a challenge appear worth while; and only higher 
capacities evolved under harder conditions can make the re* 
sponse profitable. Any people may be living right now amidst 
hundreds of challenges, which it does not see as being of value 
or cannot exploit. 

Historians see the progress through challenge as depending on 
emergence of satisfactory challenges. In truth nonsatisfactions m 
previous backgrounds are the real sources of such progress. The 
positive response logically is a satisfaction, comparable to in¬ 
terest or love. It is therefore viewed as coming from similar, 
positively-felt value sources. Actually it comes from previous 
non-satisfactions, or dire wants, much like the pleasant interest 
or love derives from harrowing needs or nonsatisfactions. 

Historical facts reveal the rule that hardier, more capable 
people evolve under harsher condiiions. The relative causation 
accounts for this rule as well as for the seeming exceptions to 
it. If the harsher conditions people live in never change they 
become the normalcy for the people and are not reacted to or 
even felt. That is why peoples like Eskimos or isolated moun¬ 
tain and desert tribes do not progress. They have become ad¬ 
justed so well that the conditions for them are fully satisfac¬ 
tory. To progress people have to be switched from better to 
worse conditions and then back again, so that they may evolve 
higher capacities and then use them for exploiting the better 
conditions. 

This explains why people like the Nordic races have been 
originators of higher cultures, yet why the great civilizations 
have evolved in the more favorable regions like the river val- 
l^s of Mesopotamia, Nile, or Yellow and Ganges rivers. A 
similar development was, apparently, the evolution of the Mayan. 
Aztec and Inca civilizations. This seeming paradox is source of 
continuous controversies. One school of historians, particularly 
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learning more inclusive have any elle . S 
increasingly used for explaining^ social be a ate 

deal with ideational or cognitive ways 

weightless in creating motivations or potenti s. ,y],ich in- 
The very richness of theories on causes j ’i|„e in re- 
clude everything “from trade restrictions o ination- 

ligion“.w points to the Man’s ration- 

ahty” and “insUnct of aggression “P' changing instinc- 

ality or intelligence is prodigiously succes pleasure 

five, irrational adjustments, wherever the are enorm- 

or satisfactions. Exactly because such satis a 
ously improved, and overenjoyed, politira y Socially as 

tional, “instinctive” negative reactions r 
individually, trying to get something for no 

normalities. countries, unions 

We may add a word about creation of gut as 

or federations. It would be politically very ^ wider 

the people have to be induced to bear sacn p^jitive ef- 
nation or more remote groups and ‘ .ir^cts become 

forts have to be intensified and the negative jj^ncgdal wider 
disruptive. Logically it may seem that the ear y ^ govern- 
political integration is prevented because ° ^gow that, 

mental power or ignorance of the benefits. mutual- 

by uniting internationally, as in the Common a kiod of 

•y giving with those around us, we begin ° oeople resist 
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The worst practical misunderstanding is the rejection of na¬ 
tionalism or patriotism. Nationalism is the first step in condi¬ 
tioning a people to bear sacrifice for a larger community. By 
extending such conditioning political federations can be create . 
European countries with long traditions of patriotism are a e 
to cooperate, because they do not need any more to use ex 
cessive appeals for every common sacrifice. The paradoxical fact 
is that, in all emotional management or conditioning, negative 
feelings are necessary and have to be lived through. Even in 
a behavior disorder the negative reactions, if suffered throug 
without compensations, bring about the cure. In nationalism 
as well the disturbances and difiicuUics lived through as sou - 
searching hardships finally make the cooperation and sacrifice 
possible. But internationally minded theorists or lawyers ^ con¬ 
demn the troublesome nationalism, and aim for logical inter¬ 
national laws and constitutions—which arc worthless without 
motivational reality behind them. 

What we have said about nationalism applies to all kinds of 
social motivations, potentials and disorders. While internation¬ 
ally the “others” are the foreign countries, nationally they ore 
the minorities or different political groups. Logically anxieties, 
insecurity or frustrations may be blamed for group persecutions. 
But did not Germans under the Nazi movement start by enjoy¬ 
ing to extremes the feelings of superiority, self-assurance and 
success as well as love for their own people? Internal social 
disorders arc perhaps best illustrated by the “witch-hunts”, old 
or new. 

The people who burned witches were as intelligent as wc 
arc and their tmtionalily was not more strange than arc our 
neurotic obsessions. Their reactions arose, in the way obsessions 
do, as inexorable opposites of their excessive, exaggerated feel¬ 
ings. Belief in oil witches, fear of their power, and infliction 
of cruelly arc the opposites of sense of freedom from evil pagan 
spinis and of neighborly lose. Tlicse positive emotions were 
ln!cT\si\^y enjoyed by people turning to auistianiiy. This 
ai^med to strong exaggerations because the pagan beliefs and 
neighborly hates were still strong in reality. Tlic Inevitable fc- 
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found, though, that prejudice blamed on faulty 
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thinking, “cognitive “ -s-dly mere norms of group 

processL” (R. C. Snyder) .■■S^sed^^- 
identihcation become soaal re®' ’ of ways our cognition is 

cognitive explanations may is ,^lg 5 how different classes, 

disTorted. Walter Uppmann and urban group- 

groups, religions. ’„'^„,al images or inner cog 

ings and parties create ^ 

nidve ‘‘pseudoenvironments • burden themselves with a 

Acluidly men are far too or cognitive errors 

vast accumulation of or ideational contents of 

on simplest matters. ' oiations of what people feel. ^ ' 
prejudices are only ra lo originate in C‘*° uch 

is the real causal source. ^ we explained, mu 

and social “disorders" m the various 
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like neurotic feelings and beliefs do. Social conformity, public 
opinion and stereotypes are, as we saw, typical forms of fixa¬ 
tions. The important fact, explained before, is that the fixations 
and “disorders”, the sources of prejudices, are governed by the 
all-powerful and paradoxical pleasure drive. This is why pre¬ 
judices are as difficult to change as neurotic convictions, and 
remain unexplained. 

Here as elsewhere social scientists see as decisive the idea¬ 
tional, cognitive world, of rationalizations or reasons, which peo¬ 
ple adduce as causes. The real causal sources, the pleasure or 
satisfactions, remain meaningless to the scientist because they 
are paradoxical, too common to be “scientific” and too universal 
to be particularly noticed. 

All in all, the social sciences are even more alchemistic than 
psychology and become a vast, obstructive learning without 
scientific, causal understanding. Mere ideas, reasons, philosophies, 
ideologies, myths, symbols or other ideational concepts and be¬ 
liefs are accepted as causal sources. The alchemistic logic of 
positive potentials growing from positive value experiences is 
accepted even less critically than in psychology, in dealing with 
factual conditions or social reactions. This leaves unexplained 
how people, seeking only positive satisfactions, drive themselves 
into negative behavior they want least. As a result, the mysteries 
of the Freudian Unconscious and of man’s irrationality are gen¬ 
erally accepted, though men arc extremely, efficiently rational in 
everything they plan, do, enjoy—and overenjoy. Also explana¬ 
tions are sought in complex concepts of superhuman, social 
macrounils or systems and the Superorganic as the determining 
agencies. This amounts to metaphysics, since only individuals 
feel, think and act. 

Men do behave in ways they clearly never intend. The reason 
IS ihcir least wanted, “irrational*’ reactions or feelings, incurred 
t roug excessive striving for positive satisfactions, values or 
picture releases. The two main social phenomena, the fixations 
an jsor ers, arc due to the paradoxical causation by such ex- 
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cessive overenjoyments. But this is not “"df ^ 
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like neurotic feelings and beliefs do. Social conformity, public 
opinion and stereotypes are, as we saw, typical forms of fixa¬ 
tions. The important fact, explained before, is that the fixations 
and “disorders”, the sources of prejudices, are governed by the 
all-powerful and paradoxical pleasure drive. This is why pre¬ 
judices are as difficult to change as neurotic convictions, and 
remain unexplained. 

Here as elsewhere social scientists see as decisive the idea¬ 
tional, cognitive world, of rationalizations or reasons, which peo¬ 
ple adduce as causes. The real causal sources, the pleasure or 
satisfactions, remain meaningless to the scientist because they 
are paradoxical, too common to be “scientific” and too universal 
to be particularly noticed. 

All in all, the social sciences are even more alchemistic than 
psychology and become a vast, obstructive learning without 
scientific, causal understanding. Mere ideas, reasons, philosophies* 
ideologies, myths, symbols or other ideational concepts and be¬ 
liefs are accepted as causal sources. The alchemistic logic of 
positive potentials growing from positive value experiences is 
accepted even less critically than in psychology, in dealing with 
factual conditions or social reactions. This leaves unexplained 
how people, seeking only positive satisfactions, drive themselves 
into negative behavior they want least. As a result, the mysteries 
of the Freudian Unconscious and of man's irrationality are gen¬ 
erally accepted, though men arc extremely, efficiently rational in 
everything they plan, do, enjoy—and overenjoy. Also explana¬ 
tions are sought in complex concepts of superhuman, social 
macrounils or systems and the Superorganic as the determining 
agencies. This amounts to metaphysics, since only individuals 
feel, think and act. 

Men do behave in ways they clearly never intend. The reason 
IS t eir least wanted, “irrational” reactions or feelings, incurred 
t rough excessive striving for positive satisfactions, values or 
picture releases. The two main social phenomena, the fixations 
an isorders. are due to the paradoxical causation by such ex- 
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izations in the terms of challenge and response. But without the 
insight in the relativity of value causation the explanation ot 
progress through response to challenge amounts to description 
of how people progressed because they had a more progressi^ 
attitude. The causes of the response are missed. It is not realized 
that only previous wants or nonsalisfactions make the difficu t 
benefits from a challenge appear worth while; and only higher 
capacities evolved under harder conditions can make the re¬ 
sponse profitable. Any people may be living right now amidst 
hundreds of challenges, which it does not sec as being of value 
or cannot exploit. 

Historians see the progress through challenge as depending on 
emergence of satisfactory challenges. In truth nonsatisfactions tn 
previous backgrounds are the real sources of such progress. The 
positive response logically is a satisfaction, comparable to in¬ 
terest or love. It is therefore viewed as coming from similar, 
positively-felt value sources. Actually it comes from previous 
non-satisfactions, or dire wants, much like the pleasant interest 
or love derives from harrowing needs or nonsatisfactions. 

Historical facts reveal the rule that hardier, more capable 
people evolve under harsher conditions. The relative causation 
accounts for this rule as well as for the seeming exceptions to 
it. It the harsher conditions people live in never change they 
become the normalcy for the people and are not reacted to or 
even felt. That is why peoples like Eskimos or isolated moun¬ 
tain and desert tribes do not progress. They have become ad¬ 
justed so well that the conditions for them are fully satisfac¬ 
tory. To progress people have to be switched from better to 
worse conditions and then back again, so that they may evolve 
higher capacities and then use them for exploiting the better 
conditions. 

This explains why people like the Nordic races have been 
originators of higher cultures, yet why the great civilizations 
have evolved in the more favorable regions like the river val- 
l^s of Mesopotamia, Nile, or Yellow and Ganges rivers. A 
similar development was, apparently, the evolution of the Mayan, 
Aztec and Inca civilizations. This seeming paradox is source of 
continuous conUoversics. One school of historians, particularly 
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from Scandinavia and Germany, has 

Colin Renfrew-that the North-European cultures h^e pr 
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losophy sank into skepticism that continued for the next three 
hundred years. The potentials, knowledge and skills, like era ts 
and use of writing, that made the '^culture” of arts and phi¬ 
losophy possible, were acquired during the period when the 
Greeks were as "unima^native” as the Romans. 

By using such potentials and skills “unimaginatively , the 
Romans became the greatest organizers and builders in the world. 
We as Christians are the continuators of the Roman culture. It 
is naive to assume that Christianity was accepted because of 
revealing words in its teaching. It gained converts because it 
came together with an impressively advanced way of life, the 
Roman culture. Typically, even the political structure of Rome, 
in the form of the Holy Roman Empire, continued, though final¬ 
ly only in name, to 1806. 

In all history, the periods of luxury and enjoyments are fol¬ 
lowed by decay and degeneration. The riches and capacities that 
such periods may display are accumulated during periods of 
“unimaginative” restrictions. Embellishments or the “rich” ex¬ 
pressions of musing spirit come when people feel they have 
attained what there was to attain. The praised, backward4ooking 
Renaissance is an example. It wasted the previously accumulated 
wealth and skills, thus delaying the industrial revolution which 
an uninterrupted accumulation of the resources and skills could 
have brou^t. That revolution was achieved by the “practical 
ascetics” of the bleak Puritan England.*® Even the stories of 
historical heroes—Alexander the Great, Attila, Louis XIV, or 
Frederick the Great—-extol their spectacular often reckless use 
of wealth or armies built by their unnoticed fathers. 

But the decline of peoples upon their externally most vigor¬ 
ous, lavishly richest periods is so clearly evident that historians 
cannot miss it. Extinction of motivations upon fullest satisfac¬ 
tion is the cause of such decline. But seeking for ''losicar expla¬ 
nations historians assume that peoples follow a regular pattern 
of bloom and decay because of cyclic nature of cultures. This 
is the reason why the cyclic theories arc so popular, and the 
only ontt used by the historians who want to offer a general, 
necessarily simple causal law of history. In Spcngler’s theory. 
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look — Dilthey, Croce, Spongier, Toynbee, Sorokin, Niebuhr, 
Dawson, Jaspers, Teilhard de Chardin, or Tillich.^® We do not 
doubt the enormous erudition of such authorities. But vast self- 
perpetuating learning without causal understanding prevents real 
science. It is typical of the confusion in social sciences that a 
vast erudition, however unsdentihc, makes one an authority. 
That Toynbee is a metaphysician does not diminish him as his¬ 
torian, according to Dawson, 

The real significance of the cyclic theories is the confirmation 
by the facts they adduce that in history as well fullest satisfac¬ 
tions, appearing as highest flourish, lead to impoverishment of 
adjustment. This is the general simple law, but it applies to in¬ 
dividuals, and only through them to all groups, institutions, par¬ 
ties, movements, states or empires. The bigger the unit, the 
more diffused and slower the effects. Groups composing a state 
may rise and decline in reciprocally compensating combinations 
so that the state may remain steady. While the Western part of 
the Roman Empire succumbed, militarily, the Eastern continued 
for a thousand more years. 

Or the factor that brings the satisfactions may be progressive 
in itself. The modem world is motivationally decadent because 
technology has brought unprecedented enjoyment of satisfactions. 
But technology in itself is the most progressive force. The doom- 
sayers have to invent exceptions to explain why the West is not 
about to collapse.” On the widest level of the civilization, of 
the whole humanity, the progress is growing continuously, at 
exponential rate. This contradicts the metaphysical assumptions 
about predetermined phases or decline, and separateness of civil¬ 
izations, in the cyclic theories. But the theorists easily disregard 
the reality. As one critic observes, the last seven hundred years 
si^ the fatal emergence of Frederick II are according to Toyn¬ 
bees theory a mere aberration. 

Another major source of confusion in history is the paradox 
of exoluaiions. due to their relativity. What is so typical of an 
era as to be universal is not noticed, whereas the exceptions to 
« arc fell as most remarkable. To the extent that satisfactions 
tncrcase, more dissatisfactions arc recorded. In our era of great- 
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as remarkable, special and discussable customs. The restrictive 
customs were unnoticed and beyond discussion when they were 
really universal. It is unrealistic to assume that the modem spirit 
of moral license emerged suddenly from nowhere. The Victorian 
age, appearing strongly moralistic, was the period of greatest 
change toward such license. 

The point is that value reactions, which determine all behavior, 
show under the nonrelative view as true the exact reverse of what 
is causally true. Anxiety suffered by people enjoying unprew- 
dented security is only one example. The same paradox apph^ 
to all value reactions recorded for history by everything people 
say or do in their writings, discussions, philosophies, literature, 
art, cults, customs or patterns of life. And historians have al¬ 
ways looked for value expressions, interpreted with the usual 
direct value logic, in explaining historical facts and causes. 
Particularly the present emphasis on absorbing the spirit or value 
ambience of an era, in the study of history, is bound to deepen 
the fallacies. The same is true of the emphasis on the intuitive, 
sensory or “direct" knowledge, by the increasingly numerous ad¬ 
herents of the superorganic or cultural explanations of history.^ 
Due to the adjustment paradox, people are reversedly wrong m 
blaming difficulties as causes of their failures and praising satis¬ 
factions as sources of their capacities or successes. Historians 
accept such interpretations, expressed and recorded by the peo¬ 
ples, with the same direct logic. The causal misunderstanding 
here is the same that applies to mental disorders and functional 
diseases originating equally in oversatisfactions. Interpretations 
by historians would rather support the attitudes by which people 
pursue the fullest satisfactions and thus rush to their own ruin, 
much as in the functional disorders. 


The ContradictiortB of Politicnl Ulovcmentt 

Political movements follow a paradoxical course because peo¬ 
ple try politically as well to gain more freedoms or salisfae- 
tjons. but end by accepting restrictions in order to sustain the 
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many or China, started after conditions had improved (K. 
Young) ” Revolutions originate mostly in countries where con¬ 
ditions are better than in other countries. Social scientists know 
that “it is not poverty per se that leads people to revolt”^ and 
that “social tensions are expressions of unfulfilled expectations 
(D. Bell). Progress or rapid growth is the precondition for a 
revolution, as “people rise when their expectations have been 
satisfied for a prolonged period and are frustrated” (J- ^ 
Davies) 


Forms of government, like democracy or communism are 
equally fought for because of freedoms and satisfactions ex¬ 
pected from them, but in practice have to become systems of 
subordination and restrictions. Democracies work because peo¬ 
ple, let free, restrict or ‘‘oppress*’ each other in tense competi¬ 
tion for economic improvements, security and superiority. The 
tensions and competitions are heightened by constant unsatis¬ 
faction of men due to the relativity of value feelings. But neither 
this relativity nor the reciprocally imposed tensions and restric¬ 
tions are recognized as the sources of the progressive motiva¬ 
tions. Rather the competition and tensions are condemned as a 
rat race” that brings unhappy, negatively felt experiences, which 
seem disruptive. Marxism then is seen as a better system, for 
it promises the material satisfactions without the tensions and 
restraints. 


It has to be emphasized that Marxism is a humanistic theory, 
a vo^iing & logical, "scientific" humanism. Theorists of diverse 
ronvictions, including such authorities as Russell, Marcuse or 
roiiOT, recogmze that real humanism and human liberation are 
possible only through the Marxist socialism.” The main defense 
of communism, by most varied theorists, from the free world 
^ v.e I as the communist countries, is its promise of true human¬ 
ism, even of real Christianity.” The communism promises, N'ith 
Its automatic equalization of wealth, the only freedom that really 
ma ers to most people, the material enjoyment without restraints 
rom 01 ^ ers. The drive for such cnjoymenl or simply for free 
istnbution of wealth motivates the revolutionary masses which 
me real force in carrying out communist revolutions. 
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The fallacy of the humanistic ^ ® 

in the communism as it becomes in practice the m P 
system. The root of the fallacy here is ‘he huma^« 

the positive human £ Z real, opposite 

tions of “human nature . This is logical ^ 

causal sources of the potentials are no traditional, even 

humanist thinker, faithful to the “P y > human 

bourgeois humanism of his lime.’ '"{,ee, all re- 

straints or government will iv j :♦ ;e darinEly contra- 

is the central promise of g„^,„„ental control 

dieted by practical life; the compu -moortions never seen 

had to increase under communism to proportions 

before. . . . „suits of Marxism 

Naturally, humanists are horn y coherent, sen- 

in practice, though they are unable ^ com- 

sible and persuasive phdos^ V Our thinkers are par- 

munism is very ‘rational (H. . „i,rainwashing'’. Imposition 

ticularly appalled by the commu neces- 

of restrictions through ' jor ,o^ communists in real 

sary potentials, and we are P obvious, there- 

brain washing. Communists pr restrictive 

tore humanly offensive, dirMt y ' . rewards, m 

conditioning in the name o P interwoven in a thou- 

ways so subtle and umvers , noticed Conditioning works 

sand-year tradition, that it is no ^^rinvisible.- 

best where it is subtly „A„„-(flrion forms of sovem- 

Finally we have to look f superiority, even if this may 

mcnr—and recognize their P ,csorfed to some author- 

amount to a sacrilege. All counIn jif. 

itarian forms of Eovernment wheneve y^^ 

ficult tasks. The less <‘'=«'°P^ ^ar’I. have done so. Such 
cracics in Europe „iatively enormous progess that 

countries have struggled countries. If we “ 

they have learned to enormously great Ingress 

sharper vision we would ^ to the more eflicicnt. 

is awaiting us and we ssould equ^> resort 
authoritarian forms of gos'emm 
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The simple truth is that any complex organization, say, a 
company requires one person as the head who can make precisely 
planned, complexly envisioned and consistently thought-through 
policies and decisions without interference from others with 
varied, conflicting views or interests. Democracies, trying to rep¬ 
resent interests of everybody have to be inefficient. They have 
been successful only “where extraneous or fortuitous factors have 
managed to keep a bungling and incompetent system afloat in 
spite of its defects” (H. B. Mayo).’* Democracy does not permit 
scientific planning, is “most unscientific” and “not particularly 
committed to purposes”.” It is incompetent, unsuited to the 
modem complex world and needs enemies or wars to maintain 
unity.*'” 

Of course in practice democracies abandon their principles, 
compromise and resort to makeshifts. The paradoxes of demo¬ 
cracy at work have been widely discussed (S. Hook)Typically 
the executive power in democracies has increased enormously. 
The representation or government of the people and by the peo¬ 
ple is a myth: if all interests were to be represented, we all would 
be talking and fighting endlessly on every issue and nothing 
would be accomplished. Accurate representation is neither pos¬ 
sible nor necessary.” The very essence of useful government is 
to disregard individual interests and to act on behalf of the coun¬ 
try as a whole. A democracy requires an economy of plenty, n 
people of high moral character and a widespread education (R- 
A. Dahl, H. J. Muller).This would make any government 
wor perfectly, and achieve much more with an authoritarian 


It has to be noted that presently authoritarian governments 
arc enormously handicapped and cannot even start working 
'^*^0 has more of the modern, “en- 
• ^“^hon, therefore everybody of importance, sees 
ngm against authoritarianism as his sacred duty. Evidently. 

P'’«''ail only by ruthless oppres- 
such "'o^’afiy refined or intelligent person wants to be 

his government. The field is left to 
venturers, lacking intelligence. The situation would 
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change totally if the modem liberal trend was reversed. Even the 
selection of leaders in authoritarian eoyernments Id b p 
with, by some central body like an mdependent court 

Party (C. J. authoritarian govern- 

But far more important is the laci i 

n,ent does not have to be a d.etatorslup. A'> ^ in- 

change in attitudes. Any 2°''“' “ people permit 

comparably more efficient aut on 

it to do so in its various ac^ “daily" anTaccomplish ex- 
cratic governments could act ^eLarly because modem 

traordinary feats. This cannot _ OT-nwine from the fal- 

people have lapsed into the easy atti u e People are 

lacies of the humanistic, logically ra lo progress awaiting 

.. .h. «“■ 

man that deserves an effort as emci 

Returning to the reversal of the ^reate^ A'^student 

movements, we have to note the con ideals and theories 

of a historical movement gfi„'So,ice it has bo¬ 
under which it arose as “s essen . ^ 

come completely different. (X e y^ 

tive attitude of a movement as P Christianity. As 

ably the most ""c antilibertarian, conservative, 

we know it now. it is a restr ’ . g^g gimost “ascetic 

tolerant, nonviolent, refined, n moral and even econ- 

religion. As such it serves b-t the^ ^ . g ,i.e 
omic progress. This spirit of Christianity 

early Christians. , . only crude. 

Actually the early Christians cou ^ 
intolerant, aggressive, materialist succeed in their 

alistic revolutionaries, as are communist revolu- 

revolutions. The rationalistic an Christian move- 

tions are probably closest m na ^ restrictions and for ma- 
ment. Both have fought apmst e»an b Roman 

terial equality. It is naive, ind« ’ . gy unconcerned, tolerant, 

masses were spiritually . .™ressiveness and material- 

refined people. Understandably the aggressive 
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istic bitterness of early Christians had to take the forms of 
martyrdom and condemnation of worldly riches. For in their era 
direct aggression against authority or open grab for power and 
material equality was unthinkable. All revolutionaries love martyr¬ 
dom almost as much as violence. The martyr feels that the wrong 
inflicted on him proves how bad his superior adversary is. The 
bitterness about material inequality was vengefully met by the 
belief that everybody will be equally rewarded and punished in 
the other Kingdom. 

But this is only one example of how the nature and causal 
forces of historical movements appear in ways contrary to facts 
if one does not account for the reversal, in practice, of aspired 
freedoms or enjoyments. Particularly the modem study of his¬ 
tory, concentrating on inherent essences of historical eras and 
movements, is bound to perpetuate this kind of causal distortion. 

In sum, the central fallacy in the study of history and of his¬ 
torical movements is the nonrelative view of the value reactions. 
It shows as true what is least so for any given period of history. 
Particularly, it accepts as best adjustment what is in fact the 
opposite, for any people, including ourselves. People praise and 
rush to enjoy fullest satisfactions, which actually lead them to 
ruin, much as in functional diseases. Conversely, they avoid and 
ame for all their difficulties the "maladjustments’*, which arc 
source of increased capacities. And the nonrelative views by 
istonans are bound to show such judgments and value reactions 
as wusally true in the same way the people have expressed them, 
essence of their period —in the way exactly contrary 
c Tea causes, the value opposites of the reactions. 


Scfence of Economic Adjustment 

in science’’,” because in economy, as 

doxical motivations and progress follow a para- 

tions of Scientific logic. Satisfac- 

tional factor* t are its experimentally clear motiva¬ 

tional factors, but restriction of satisfactions, and “abnormalcy” 
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,hc.....I "I' 

sumption as satisfaction is expcnmenta y of 

motive, though restriction of consump ‘ satisfactions 

capital is the real source of economic that econ- 

of normal or “jtisfactory or disturbing con- 

omists deal with; but abnormal, advance. There is 

ditions are the ones that determine 

no industry or economics m 'fSar competition, wars, or 

where it is plenty; and disturbanc^ like compe|^.^ 

psychological unsatisfactions ““ resourceful forms are de- 

Here as in all progress, new catisfactions are obstructed 

veloped after the normal adjustment or satisfactions 

by opposition, restriction or di^u ties is ,he first 

Capital, accumulated by «s^^^ particularly evident 

requirement of economic devel p • , . -ag countries. The 

from the modern problems anrSment. But labor 

production factors are ^ anployment is the big prob- 

is available more than needed, source of inventive, en- 

lem. Management is important as .aya„,ion and adventure 
terprising drive or adventure. i as surplus means has 

■ are possMe and fruitful only when cap.ml as^s 

been accumulated. Particularly m .vclusively dependent on 

and the exploitation of invention ...pfcneurship is now a 
availability of capital. Adventuro ,, economic skills 

function of the vast necessary by capital ac- 

and learning are made possi e building of schools, 

cumulation, whether it is traimng sources of progress but 

Invention or discovery are pn certain level of industry, 

inventions can be exploited only w notorious “Yankee 

raised by capital investment, is j application of foreign 

ingenuity” in the car ","se of o“r higher level rf 
inventions,-” that was possible h invention or discovery 

capital accumulation. In i' research. Even a general 

comes through enormous roads and schools, is necM 

higher level of facilities and * this require equalty 

sary before inventions can be are given, and can be 

va7t capital investment. facilities and of instrucuon. 

increased only through a system of 
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which is made possible and profitably useful by capital ac 
cumulation. 

Capital is best thought of as machines and we know that 
the utopian progress will come when man will have or do 
anything he wants by push-button operation of machines. That 
will be attained through investments thousands of times greater 
than we now have. But such progress is clearly illogical. It 
quires production of machines for production of more machines, 
in disregard of the logic that only consumption can be the moti¬ 
vation for production. A man from an underdeveloped country 
would prove that restriction of consumption, for accumulation of 
capital, would disrupt the existing industry and economy. Out 
economists know that excess savings are necessary for under¬ 
developed economy.*'’-^^ But they do not see how our own econ¬ 
omy is equally underdeveloped in view of the progress awaiting 
us. The economist is scared of “excess” savings, and accepts them 
as normal only after they have, seemingly absurdly, created new, 
higher levels of investment— which inevitably brings higher 
consumption as well. 

Thus all economic advance seems illogical or contrary to 
balanced, normal economy that economists deal with. The pro¬ 
gress requires renouncement of immediate exercise of potentials, 
during capital accumulation and learning, for "temporarily re- 
inoter ends”, as is excellently explained in Boehm-Bawerk’s 
theory of “roundabout" production." But logical theorists, par- 
hcularly Marxists, see restriction of consumption for the masses 
as the doom of all production. For them capital is merely an 
accidental factor of a mere "scarcity value”.* Actually no modern 
yat paradoxical role of capital. 
KcstriMion of consumption is the source of capital but stimula- 
ion of consumption is seen as the goal, in modern economics. 
inc paradox of economic adjustment is the reason why economics 
's not scientific. 

tion"s 'ffort and highly scientific sophistica- 

erallv 7Z7T S'"' 

IMy unTfo™ -'T'." 

m their development, potentials and motivations. 
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particularly the effects of which as 

parently they follow yet the economic theories are 

a natural law can be only simple. i 

endlessly varied and controversial. economists 

Most of the great predictions themselves 

have been shown to be wrong ( . to a question and 

recognize that they may give ^^^era , problem or that 

various quite different recommen ^ Samuelson).*' 

they are not accurate in their force t recessions 

On the most important problem, on P modest profes- 

and expansions, the forecasting elements of 

sion in which reason, divination, ' j elsewhere seen, 

witchcraft had been combined^ in a manner^n^^^ 

save in the primitive ^ have abandoned theoriza- 

The more critical economists there>o ^ indicators, m 

tion and turned to statistical indicators. .. ;„g ,he decisive 
their direct logic, are the worst ^P^.rindicated, when 

economic changes. A recession romes h^^^ characteristic levels, 
the boom economy is at its igh essence of recessions 

Unindicated reversal of trends is , ^ ^,,55 not develop, 

and expansions. If a recession is M 1 . j recessions of 1947 

This supposedly happened with the incipient 

and 1952.“ iheorv and that econ- 

Economists know that they must ave simple. But 

omy does follow general laws w , j.^h such laws has led 
the enormous effort of leading economists, 

to almost as many theories as have been 

Ninety-five percent of economic theorie 

discarded as wrong, but they con present theories, since 

economists.® The same can be sai breakthrough in estab- 

modern economics has not attaine , 55 . The only pnn- 

lishing generally acceptable theory P ^ hologic “axioms 
ciples that economists agree “P°" ■ ,„cst, which are used as 

like the human rationality and s - psychologic be- 

the bases in establishing j„vical. 

havior is illogically relative or p 
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The Role of Capital^ Comumption and Savingt 

The central cause of fallacies in economics is however the 
paradox of enrichment of adjustment, through opposition or re 
striction. It is best illustrated by the main economic factors, con 
sumption and capital formation. Consumption is the only, logic 
al and direct economic motivation in its various forms an 
phases. But economy guided by a strongest consumption dnve 
would end as a hand-to-mouth economy. Man has to restrict the 
direct economic drive if he is to attain higher economy. Savings 
as economic “abstinence” has been the source of economic pro* 
gress in all industrial countries, England, United States, Germany, 
Japan, and particularly the Soviet Union, which has “com* 
pressed a century or two of abstinence” into a few decades (G. 
Piel).« 

As M. Harrington points out, “the capitalist West was built 
in R. H. Tawney’s phrase, by ‘practical ascetics’ . . • indeed, 
in the past five centuries, it was precisely this practical ascetism 
that drove the West to the most extraordinary material achieve- 
ment”.« Calvinism and Puritanism, the most restrictive, even 
other-worldly ways of life, have been found, since Max Weber, 
to be the sources of the capitalist and industrial revolutions.^ 
Of course the explanations of this paradox have been confusing- 
Historians of economics have often discussed, yet not causally 
explained the curious fact that the industrial revolution grew in 
the restrictive, puritanic England and not in Venice or Florence.^* 
Europeans started on their higher economic and industrial de¬ 
velopment about 500 years ago,** at the time of the highest 
M^ieval spirituality and other-worldliness. Spirituality is the re¬ 
strictive way of life, therefore best for all progress. But the 
economic progress through restriction is not under¬ 
stood and everybody attributes material progress to direct ma¬ 
terialistic dnves. Consequently spirituality and material progress 
are seen as opposed worlds, while they are causally of the same 
purpose. This misunderstanding is so wide that all 
stymied^* by h be material, is theoretically 
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The Role 0/ Capital, Consumption and Savings 

Even the everyday simplest facts show 
follows from restriction of immediate U without 

the extent that you save enough to invest y°>> 
hardships or toil. This is not leaving 

Marxists may cry that it is. All P**^ ° “ -(ai _ to the extent 
the work to “machines-'-which embody “P‘f " 
there are the savings. Each bit of saved c^p. al ^^ 

the utopian future progress when -onyjncing proof of 

manding the machines. Probably t e 

this role of capital is the P^^f exact, prac 

that the producer paying the intere eetting from 

tically tested precision the production gam he is gettmg 

the capital. __-.i u. attained with 

We all know that the future proff gigantic propor- 

such additions to the capital imti created only 

tions, and that all “machines'; or “Pf f ^^t «P "n the way 
by savings.^ It is clear that “savings toward every 

toward ™P™?“"‘,,°^^fMisrs?« Moreo^^^^ no socialized 
progress on this way (L. von M sj jueh progress, 

governmental intervenuon is nece ,l,e 

All that is needed is that j^a. But the modern, 

Puritans did in creating the new dangers of saving, 

“scientific” economists are scaring u exceeded possibil- 

The only problems '““Xl “ \''frto worry about, since 
ities of investment. This is the las .yem. Above all, the 

lack of capital is the ^yestments as everything 

slumps, which temporanly P eecumulation, as we 

else, are caused by insufficien y canital increases together 

shall see in a moment. Uie number one dif- 

with economic progress. La which actually include 

ficulty for the “less develop^ progress. Even the everyday 
every country, in view of the of lack of capital, 

simple facts show how mu^ „„_iayts how people suiter great 
We hear everywhere y^ments or projects that would 

losses because "®®®“®7 out due to “lack of money”. 

'■SfS.s snui “Si-*«■“ “•" 
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before capital can be invested does not hold. Simplest th 
like building of dams, roads and schools or opening a 
proving of land or natural resources, require much capita 
can bring great profits to all. The more sophisticated mve - 
ments require and follow inevitably such basic improve 
The real difficulty in the backward countries is that people sp 
their incomes immediately or on items of prestige, luxury a 
unproductive fixational customs instead of investing for a e , 
“capitalist” profits. The savings and investments for ^ 
form their role whether the profits or interest is received ro 
government realizing advantageous, badly needed projects. 


from a capitalist enterprise. 

Economic recessions and inflation are the foremost, continuou 
problems of modem economy. Inflation clearly grows from^ ac 
of savings or from excess consumption and is devastating m i 
effects on economic motivation and planning.*® Even more im¬ 
portantly, recessions are equally caused by lack of savings or 
excess consumption. Without recessions economies would expan 
progressively and provide unlimited employment, profits and pro¬ 
gress. Lo^cally such expansion would be automatic, since every¬ 
body wants to produce more and work more. The economic 
reason why the expansion stops is the shortages of capital or 
of savings. 

Whatever the theory, it is clear that economic expansion stops 
because of increasing difficulties, which economically are always 
the increasing costs, since in economy money buys everything- 
Such increasing costs are those of credit, equipment, capital goods, 
expenses, and particularly of wages of labor suffering under in¬ 
flation.* Evidently, every one of these increased costs is due to 
excess of demand over supply, in capital and goods, or simply 
to excessive consumption and lack of capital accumulation, in 
their various forms. The human factors, of discovery or skills* 
^ all there, but the material means have become exhausted. 
The seeming vigor generated by increased consumption of the 
expansion has led to opposite effects. 

Of wurse after the recession has started, causing the inter- 
ependem panic or a paralyzing slump, investment possibilities 
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collapse, as everything else does, ^en be 

tor making the situation worse, jus . jjgs on recession, 

and has been blamed, in the dozens seemingly 

It is generally recognized that Lcome is at a de- 

logical adverse effect only when the n brought unem- 

pressed level”, after the makes every- 

ployment and “insufficiency of a * cavines have their 

S.4 ,.,o(P^ ^ «i.p.rfp; 

normal multiplier effect when emp y , “multiplier’ 

Even Keynes recognized, particular y savings, multiplies 

theory, that more investment, throng logical solution 

the possibilities of “ailprTof remedy of more con- 

for recessions amounted to tne y 

sumption and more savings. savings as cause of 

Economists derive their 'vhieh is what 

depression from Keynes. But since de- 

“scientmc" observers should do, as mu j ^an 

pression is governed by are contrary to reality, 

really want or normally feel, t -eactions of doom govern 
Attitudes exactly opposite to such therefore suf- 

economy, which always tends o ^ „pansion, to be accumu- 
fers reverses only when means for expan 

lated by savings, are , economists, particularly the 

But the most ""eee and consumption as 

Keynesians, see savings as du £ a recession resulting 

the goal. “Not the shortage is the specter tha 

from the failure to use all avad .. The wisdom of 

haunts all policy makers 1 ’^ppajical has been reversed; all 
less consumption or of being da,y is to eon- 

Presidential advisers ba'C u £ P ^„omic expansion thal has 

sume (M. Harrington). Thu Training people 

been attained has '.'=P^"^ a mjmary task." Nonproductive 
for consumption ^ belief thal savings will cause un- 

spending is promoted. •" ^^e all spending 

TJXn'^' 

modem economists." 
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The leading economists do not dare to suggest support for 
savings. On the contrary, they rather want to stimulate consump¬ 
tion. During the recent, 1969 recession, instead “f ' ' 

crease of interest on the main savings, in the savings banks, y 
worried about “consumer conBdence”. The natural forces o eco 
omy had to pull it out of recession, against the plans of econ^ 
onusts. Interest rates rose, in various indirect ways, people un 
derconsumed and oversaved under the sobering mood of 
sion, and this brought about the renewed, though hampere ex 
pansion. In all recessions the direct, planned measures of 
tion rather interfere with the necessary hard readjustments. 3 
is why recoveries come with long delays, after the difficulties have 
imposed tightening of expenses, greater economizing or savings 
everywhere. „ 

The increase in consumption or the “consumer confidence i 
about which the economists are always so concerned, never needs 
any help or stimulation. The consuming masses are always ready 
to start spending at crazy speed, using every possible form of 
credit, as soon as they are sure of employment. But possibilities 
of employment are directly proportional to the amount of capital 
invested, as even the Keynesian theory recognizes; and consump* 
tion is what decreases capital. Fortunately there always are sav¬ 
ings, by the industrialist producers, as they “exploit” the con¬ 
sumers, and labor. The industrialists already supply three fourths 
of the capital needed.*^ Thus economy grows in spite of the 
concerns of economists and through the strongly combatted ex¬ 
ploitation of people instead of their active participation. Econ- 
my goes through convulsions because the inherently self-exhaust¬ 
ing consumption economy is, in addition, dependent on the emo¬ 
tional, nrcessarily reverting, enthusiasm of the masses. 

Advertising becomes an important factor, recognized as neces¬ 
sary by economists.” It costs now some 20 billion dollars yearly, 
an amount sufficient to support a program of renewal of inner 
cities. It becomes a reciprocally self-defeating effort by the com- 
pe tors to outshout each other. Where it succeeds it creates, by 
^ fixational distortions in consumption. 

imu aiion of economy, through heightened consumption and 
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consumer confidence, is part of the profes- 

tion in all fields as the great remedy. It has been mad jol 
sional in economics by Keynes and his followers We 
in all fields of adjustment the stimulation leads 
vicious-circle exhaustion and ‘3353 in consumption 

adjustment the seemingly invigoratmg pj 

decreases the capital accumulation whi “scien- 

economic vigor. It economic expansion ^ consumption, 

tifically” clearly invigorating ° . 35 economic expan- 

we would instantly have a utopian self-enforcing than 

sion. For there is nothing easier an laiow this, but 

consumption. People with good in consumption 

the economists can always prove ® perennial contro¬ 
ls the way to stimulate economy. ■. nolicy making, 

versies, on the highest levels in eronomics has been 

One of the most used logical argued that 

that underconsumption destroys 1”^° ^1,3( they produce, 

if workers are not permitted to co ^ become unus- 
production will come to a This argument is 

able, and mass unemployment wi socialist following 

still strong, in various forms, theorists.’ But life has 

of Marx and among the Capitalists have attamed 

proven that just the reverse is possible only by not 

hundredfold increase in capital, produce, and the 

permitting the masses '0 ^“ expansion of employment, con- 
result has been an equally capital. Consumpti 

sumption, production and “^X.^ess. Bu, the source of the 
cJot help rising svith u is capital accumuia- 

progress is the opposite ..-Hcrconsumption. 
tion, possible only detest increases 

The stingy capitalist productive way, plannrf vn 

means of production ,0 others to conUnue 

ingenious care, and leav e,bom '•>= "I"® 

The benefit goes to the g themselves spend liltlt 

capitalists Jet) .distribute the wealth of the capital- 

Revolutionanes f „urcc of their oivn employment 

ists would destroy the perleci 
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and consumption. They are fighting for scraps while not visual 
izing an incomparably richer future. Certainly capitalists an 
particularly their jet-setting descendents, whom we admire, can 
also be as unima^native and unproductive, in their waste o 
wealth. For that they would deserve to be treated as unimagin¬ 
ative morons and dregs of society. 


Post-mortem Economics of **NormaV* Economy 

Abnormality of conditions, actual or psychologically felt, is 
the source of progress. Under threats of war people can produce 
at levels they never thought possible. The two World Wars 
brought more inventions and their applications than any period 
in history. One may think here of atomic energy, aviation, tele¬ 
communications, radar, computers, automation, and finally space 
missiles, invented during the War and perfected under the pres¬ 
sures of the cold war. The countries that suffer most from a war, 
as did Germany and Japan, progress most. Fortunately people 
constantly live under some feelings of abnormalcy, because they 
become dissatisfied with what they have, due to the relativity of 
sense of values. Progress by virtue of abnormality reveals the 
paradox inherent in all economic adjustment. Opposition or re¬ 
striction of potentials and means, for their vaster accumulation 
and refinement, is the way economic adjustment is enriched. This 
paradox is contrary to the very logic of the modem, experi¬ 
mentally scientific economics. 

^e logical view is true for a "normal", balanced economy in 
which production equals consumption and the laws are derived 
r^ past observation. Such logical economy constitutes the 
subject of scientific economics. But all economy is abnormal, 
unbalanced and future-oriented. People always strive to produce 
more for the future than they have now, therefore have to ac¬ 
cumulate capital, produce machines for more machines, diregard 
the consumption balance and proceed as if under abnormal con- 
progress results, because the 
ura a vcrsitics, the hostile world of deterioration and ac- 
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ddents, sets us constantly back. The abnormal 
whether you have education, build a busines 

The logically normal or balanced economy ° 

more Jd more primitive hand-to-mouth f ? 

under the “gravitational pull ‘f 

The “scientific” observaUons from the p „jj,,.._.nt which 
untrue for the living, future-directed economic J 
is abnormal or higher-aimed even where it seem 
same level. . „ ,/,e only 

Thus the scientific economics has not abnormal, 

economic adjustment that matters or is everyone 
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like recessions or expansions, that is relevant in economics as a 
science of policies. Such behavior is determined by value reac¬ 
tions, and it is illogical or paradoxical exactly to the extent it 
is causally important. For values have the decisive opposite 
effect where they are strongest; reverse where they have been 
excessive; decrease relatively upon increase in factual values, 
become irrationally fixational when continuously enjoyed; and 
are noticed least where they arc omnipresent. 

For instance, the excessive loss of confidence of the slump 
results from excessive optimism of the boom. Or, the propensity 
to save does not increase logically with increase in income, as 
Keynes assumed in establishing one of the main assumptions 
of his theory. Statistics show that people with rising incomes 
bonowed most (G. Katona).^* Similarly demand, as needs, does 
not decrease logically with supply, as satisfactions. The more 
people have the more they want, in various ways of economic 
adjustment. It is not that people want to stir the devil or run 
the treadmill, as Galbraith observes in discussing the problem 
for our affluent society. The logical theory assuming a satura¬ 
tion point in demand or buying is not true of what actually 
happens. The value relativity is indirectly admitted by the more 
advanced theories on the subtleties of the “marginal”, actually 
relative factors, of the mar^nal value, demand, utility, or even 
marginal productivity. These theories are becoming of dominant 
central importance in economic thinking;' but the paradoxical 
causal lope, of the values and value reactions that such theories 
deal with, is never suspected. 

In one way or another value reactions determine economic be‘ 
ha\'ior. But value causation is totally misleading if its relative 
or opposite logic is not understood. Whether it is economic value, 
oxidations, competition or “reasoning", people behave il- 
•osica^ly. They become unsatisfied upon fullest satisfaction, lose 
aith bcwusc of excessive optimism, continue competing when 
I cy ogically would not have to, and “reason” In ways contrary 
because of opposite value reactions. The confusion is 
reflected m the endless variety and controversy of theories on 
the practically decisive economic problems. We may look at the 
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most important problem, of the factors reveal 
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Business cycles 
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cause of the economic interdependence of business enterprises. 
The negative reactions here are as unwanted and irrational as 
in all disorders. Actually people want and exaggerate to excess 
the optimism, which is so beneficial, in bringing the boom, as we 
as pleasant. The negative reactions may come with cataclysmic 
suddenness exactly because the optimism is accumulated to the 
last possible, precipitous limit. For converse reasons the recovery 
from slump is slow, as the necessary, negatively felt background 
is accumulated only reluctantly. 

The oscillation or ambivalence in confidence and in related 
reactions, that comes together with booms and slumps, has often 
been considered as their cause (A. Lauterbach) But it is ad¬ 
mitted that there is little imderstanding of this variable and no 
“specific explanation either of the reasons for its oscillation or 
of its exact frame of reference’V* According to Samuelson, one 
explanation of business cycles would be people becoming “ai* 
ternately optimistic and pessimistic, each stage leading as in¬ 
evitably to the next as the manic stage of disturbed people leads 
to the depressive stage”.*** As we know this is exactly what hap¬ 
pens in all forms of behavior overadjustments. We have to agree 
with Samuelson that one cannot, however, be presently satisfied 
with the above explanation “as it stands, for it says and ex¬ 
plains little”. 

Psychology has indeed little to say or to explain about op¬ 
posite value reactions leading to each other. Psychologists would 
not even start thinking about such phenomena as the business 
cycles, governed by the logic of opposite causation which makes 
no rh^c or reason for them. Thus psychologists are missing 
the unique opportunity to explain or help control this practically 
most important modem problem. 

OcCTsional conjectures by p^chologists about business cycles 
remain unnoticed, for good reason. The “symbolic meaning of 
speofic commodities to individuals, groups or enUrc populations” 
IS tho^t important, and explanations arc sought in distortion 
o ‘pCTwption —which could be easily straightened out by 
mere m ormaiion. Expectedly the irrationality and excess of the 
cars or pessimism of recessions are attributed to unconscious 
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munity is interdependent in such evaluations, the booms and 
slumps follow the single law of value reactions, the law of op¬ 
posite causation. In words of Keynes, “the opposite error of op¬ 
timism”, particularly by the speculating public, causes the slump. 
Such dependence on the mood of the public is strongest where 
economy concentrates on the consumption or the consumer con¬ 
fidence of the masses as the source of economic growth. 

The pessimism during the stump is as excessive as was the 
optimism during the boom. It is unwanted and obsessive, like a 
psychotic compulsion. The economic community is paralyzed by 
it and resists the rational remedy of fearing “nothing but fear 
itself’, that would make everything work perfectly. Stimulation 
does not help because the very cause of the slump is excess of 
optimistic stimulation. The great recession of the 1930s, as any 
other, had to run its full course and was not stopped by all the 
stimulation measures tried. Recessions can be made milder by 
governmental infusion of funds. But such funds have to be ac¬ 
cumulated, through a central reserve system, during the expan¬ 
sions, thus lessening them to the same extent. Of course one 
frightening crash like that of 1929 may be sufficient to hold 
down reckless optimism for decades. Then neither the booms 
nor slumps become excessive. Economists then may argue that the 
controls work and that great depressions will not occur any 
more, although nothing is impossible in an inexact science like 
cconomics’V“ 


^ Recessions can be prevented only by preventing the booms, 
economy relying on consumption or the consumer con- 
ence for its growth. During the boom the consuming masses 
ex aust the economic means, as well as overenjoy the confidence. 
Particularly the action by the masses of unionized labor can be 
ismptive, because it is not controlled by the natural, com¬ 
petitive, free forces of economy. But other tendencies, like the 
mnmation of politics by masses, or the hedonism of rich and 
effect. Evidently, if economic expansion 
... ^‘'^nue^ without recessions, we could reach incomparably 

anomic levels, in few decades, with unprecedented over¬ 
employment and prosperity for everybody. Booms bring extra- 
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and lower prices for everybody. Evidently, this makes invest¬ 
ment more profitable and production easier because of lower 
costs and wages. Any oversaving, with its lower interest rates 
and prices, has the same effect. The worst that oversavings could 
do would be creating conditions requiring more consumption 
which comes automatically at the slightest intention. 

But savings has remained the *^specter” and “terror** for mod¬ 
ern economists.*°’*^ Stimulation of consumption and consumer 
confidence are seen as the primary goals. The paradox of self¬ 
exhaustion of economy through its directly apparent invigoration 
by increased consumption is not understood in the experimentally 
scientific economics. The fallacy has led to the confusion of 
endless, controversial theories^ that cannot predict or help any¬ 
thing in practice. 

We admit that practical life may require compromises, and 
consumption may be the best lure, in our hedonistic age, to get 
people ’‘exploited” so that industry can sell more and thus 
provide the necessary savings for investment. The consuming 
masses may not be able to save, themselves, though standards 
of consumption are completely relative and savings could al¬ 
ways be made. Motivations of consumption, satisfaction and 
“normalcy” may have to be used to attain the real, opposite 
goals of economic progress. But economists should at least 
be aware of the real factors of expansion and should try to 
promote rather than prevent them. 


Conclusion 

Social sciences are even more misleading than the other 
sciences of man. The alchemy of accepting ideas as causal factors 
or positive experiences as sources of positive behavior is here 
more complete than in psychology, which at least is not so 
sure any more of the direct, rational logic. Social sciences have 
produced, with this alchemy, more confusing complexity than 
any other field—particularly because there arc as many social 
ideas and philosophies as there are thinkers, philosophers and 
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people having social solutions, which includes everybody. 

Social scientists deal not with the simple pleasure, release 
factors or what men feel and live by, but with ideologies, ideas, 
doctrines, philosophies, beliefs, symbols, myths, perceptions, cog¬ 
nitive concepts, like the Self and Identity, logical truths and 
other forms of ideational or cognitive experience. All this cer¬ 
tainly constitutes what people think and accept as their motives 
and reasons. But it is causally as meaningless as all “reasons” 
or rationalizations. Then, as social sciences encounter contradic¬ 
tions, they blame the irrationality of man and accept the mys¬ 
tifications about the Unconscious. In truth the rationality of man 
is supreme, and exactly because he is so successful in enjoying 
his perfectly improved social emotions, he incurs the “irrational”, 
weird, negative reactions he wants least. Any excessive value 
reaction, social or physiologic, has to reverse, because of the 
limitedness of organism. 

The real causal sources of social life are simple strivings for 
satisfactions, value enjoyments or positive motivations. Fixation 
is the easiest way to value enjoyments, and fixations constitute 
almost everything that appears as the external culture or the most 
cherished, elaborate, richest and “truest” values of a people. 
This spectacular external culture is the one scientists accept as 
expressing the soul and genius of the people. Actually these 
fixations are causally as meaniugless as neurotic elaborations. 
They originate from accidental, low-mentality satisfaction factors, 
much like neuroses. 

Social disorders, wars, witch-hunts and social strife grow from 
excessive enjoyment of social positive emotions, often required 
for national motivations. Nationalism offers the highest satisfac¬ 
tions of love, identity, belonging, self-assurance, security and 
deepest positive feelings. The result is as excessive opposite 
emotions of hate, insecurity, humiliation, fear and suspicion, that 
arc turned against the “others", without which there can be no 
sense of “we". But this opposite causation is never suspected. 

History and political movements follow a paradoxical course, 
because men avoid difficulties or restrictions, which arc the sources 
of capacities; and pursue fullest satisfactions or freedoms whicli 
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lead to impoverishment of motivations and of potentials. People 
decline upon attaining their highest satisfactions. The cyclic 
theories of history, the only ones that offer generally accepted 
causal laws, confirm the decline of civilizations upon highest 
bloom. But the involved, humanly meaningful laws in such theories 
can be only metaphysical, not scientific. Political movements 
always start with strivings for more freedoms or satisfactions, 
but end by turning restrictive and “reactionary”, as the need 
to sustain motivations and capacities becomes imperative in prac¬ 
tice. Yet the paradox is not understood, and a wisdom, for our 
modem era of liberalism and of free satisfactions, is lost. 

Economic adjustment as well is enriched because of nonsatis* 
factions, opposition or abnormal conditions; industry is largest 
for the things we lack most. Such enrichment by virtue of op¬ 
position is embodied in capital, accumulated by restriction of 
consumption. The logical economics dealing with normal, bal¬ 
anced economy is a post-mortem science offering nothing for the 
living economy that aims at what ought to be, at the enormous 
unbalanced increase in capital. 

Consumption, as all release or the pleasant part in adjust¬ 
ment, has the immediate effect of invigorating the economy; and 
economists see its increase as the primary goal. Actually, in¬ 
creased consumption exhausts the means of expansion, creates 
inflation and increases wages, thus makes everything more costly 
or difficult and brings recession. Evidently savings do the reverse. 
They can provide capital for continuous expansion, and will 
bring the future of giant capital as “machines” doing everything 
for man. But economists sec savings as the greatest danger. Of 
course if consumption was the source of progress, men would 
gravitate into the hipest progress instantly, by just enjoying 
themselves. 
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THE UNSEEN CAUSES IN PHYSICS, THEORY 
OF LIFE AND GENETICS 


Because of the nonrelative human view of the world, man 
lends to see only the positive value, never its negative, opposite 
causal sources, particularly where these are universal or the 
value is really essential. No value is more essential or universal 
for man than the Reality, the sense of our physical world. Con¬ 
sequently the nothingness, the opposite of matter is never a 
reality for man, though anything is knowable or exists for us 
only in its differentiation from nothingness. 

Physicists have always been compelled to recognize that the 
“nothingness”, as Ether, fields, space, "structural” space or cur¬ 
vature of space, is as real as matter. What has not been realized 
is that the “nothingness” as the causal opposite of matter can 
be millions of times denser or stronger than any substance and 
still not be felt, known or registrable in any way, because of 
its absolute universality. The atmospheric pressure remained un¬ 
known and unregistrable to scientists for a long time, and is 
still nonexistent for man. Such “nonexistence” is total in regard 
to the absolute medium or causal source of absolutely all effects 
of matter. 

The relative view reveals the “nothingness” as the uraVersal 
causal source as surely and simply as the usual view reveals a 
blackboard when we see white signs on it, or a field of sand 
when we sec imprints in it. We can establish the causa! source 
of matter, its opposite, from nothing more mysterious than the 
effects of matter. But once such causal source is established, this 
makes possible a causal understanding and prediction of all phj-s- 
ical phenomena. Even the process of life, or principles of biology 
and genetics then can be causally understood. For it is the inler- 
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action of matter with its causal opposite that creates life and 
living forms, much as it makes atoms “alive” with activity. 


Matter and Field as Causal Opposites 

We shall use the term Field for designating the “nothingness 
as the causal opposite of matter. The two opposites are causally 
equal. Whatever effects matter or the Field has, each derives 
them from the other. We know matter only as a differentiation 
against the Field or “nothingness”. If everything was matter, we 
could not know what matter is: it would not exist for us. In 
common-sense terms the Field is, certainly, nonmaterial or non¬ 
existent—because it is the opposite of matter. 

Of course it may seem in the common-sense view that we 
could not move freely or see through empty space if there was 
a dense medium, like the Field, everywhere around us. Such 
objections should not bother scientists. Not a molecule can 
move or act, in or around us, even to the tiniest extent, unless 
compelled by equal force — the unseen and unregistrable source, 
characterized by requirement of opposition. Nor do we see 
through empty space. Precisely the seeing requires the Field as 
the medium that carries the light waves. 

All physical effects, from light and electricity to movement 
and gravitation, are brought about by a medium, mostly in the 
form of waves. Every great physicist who has made discoveries 
or ofjered causal explanations has done so by recog/uzias ^ 
medium, an Ether, or “fields" and “space” which are only dif¬ 
ferent names for the same medium’ performing the same func¬ 
tions.’ This is true of the work and theories of Boyle, Huygens, 
Newton. Faraday, Maxwell, Fresnel, Kelvin, Lorentz, Hertz, 
ge, Einstein and other, more modem physicists, as we shall 
see atcr. Particularly in the relativity theory of Einstein the 
concrete reality of the “field" is stressed. Einstein recognized that 
•we have two realities: matter and field"; that the “field be¬ 
came more and more real", though "we have not yet succeeded 
»n formulating a pure field physics"; or that the “field is. for 
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of the Field is so general that it is not even noticed. The Field, 
as we shall see, creates all forms and effects of matter by its simple 
uniform force of pressure. The forms and effects of matter are 
uniform throughout the universe. Only the “nothingness , the 
Field, is there throughout ^he universe. Without the Field as the 
universal creating force we would have to assume miracles— 
of angels manufacturing and repairing everywhere precisely m 
the same way each one of the clockwork particles and effects. 

The properties of the Field are evident from the forms and 
effects of matter, its causal opposite, much like the shape or 
properties of a matrix or mold are evident from the forms it 
casts. The enormous pressure or density of the Field is evident 
from the compression by which atoms are held together and 
created, or from the propagation of radiation with enormous 
speed. The absolute horaogeneousness and fluidity of the Field 
are evident from the fact that the physical effects are uniform 
and take the form of waves. 

In effect, the Field is simply Force in its simplest form of 
a medium consisting as if of mere points of force, from which 
then all the above properties derive. The Field is so simple be¬ 
cause for man matter as the ultimate reality is equally simple 
— also just mere points of substance—and the two relate as 
mold and cast. Matter, in its turn, is so simple for man be¬ 
cause he exists as matter. This is the same kind of reason that 
makes all laws of nature simple. Of course the properties of the 
Field as the opposites of man’s ultimate, physical values are ut¬ 
terly strange or unthinkable for him—more “contrary to com¬ 
mon sense” than Francis Bacon found the Copemican theory 
to be.* 

Einstein avoided insulting the common sense, by proceeding 
only in terms of mathematics. He recognized the reality of o 
medium,^ as established by Maxwell. But he replaced the old 
Ether with “space” or “space-time” and the old lines of force 
with the “curvature” or the "structural” properties of space. Any 
structure, field or curvature can be only of, or in. something. 

Bridgman states that the modem physicist “thinks of the field 
as expressing action through a medium by the bonding on of 
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an action through contiguous parts’’.' Bronowski finds that “the 
true causes are now imbedded in the nature of space and the 
way in which matter distorts space; and they have no resem¬ 
blance to the causes in which we believed for nearly three hun¬ 
dred years”." The field equations established by Maxwell are 
generally recognized as yielding complete answers,*'' but Max¬ 
well’s concepts of Ether are most concrete. They are quantita¬ 
tive representations of Faraday’s Ether with all its “lines” and 
“tubes” of force as “states of stress in an elastic extended body”. 
Equally concrete are the models of Ether in other theories, of 
Lord Kelvin or Sir George Stokes.' 

In modem physics “ether has been junked and physicists talk 
about warped space, the fourth dimension and relativity . . . 
so they feel happier”.' But “when we endow spaee itself with 
properties such as curvature, we are making it play the part 
of an ether”.' Sir Edmund Whittaker has used the term “inter- 
phenomena” to explain the properties of space which “seem to 
imply that however extreme the vacuity, there is always still 
something there”.' The most recent theory on the properties of 
empty space is, probably, that of J. A. Wheeler, who secs it 
filled with infinitesimal electromagnetic fluctuations of “stu¬ 
pendous” energy. 

On the other hand, physicists are reluctant to accept the 
concrete properties of empty space. As Bridgman says, “it is 
in any event a bit shocking, I think, to realize that the concept 
of empty space, which appears unavoidable and a necessity of 
thought, can have no guarantee that it is anything more than 
an artifact of our thinking”.' Margcnau finds that everything 
falls in line with the theory of Ether of Faraday and Maxwell, 
but he notes “the jolt one receives from the idea that the uni¬ 
verse is filled with invisible solid matter of extreme rigidity”.’ 

Scientists sometimes recognize that a universal medium could 
not be measured, just as water could not be measured by fish. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has used this argument to support the view 
that a dense Ether could well exist without anybody noticing it. 
Einstein has said, in a contc,xt of a personal remark, that fish 
cannot know the water they live ia Actually, a being limited to 
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life in water or air sliU could measure or know it, by creati g 
vacuums or pressure differences in it, as fish do in swimming 
or we do in flying. Only when the medium is the absoiulely u 
versal causal opposite of matter, as the Field is, arc we 
to register it by any instrument or in any way except as 
ordinary effects of matter already known. For then a “vacuum 
in the medium is matter and a pressure difference or loosening 
in it is an effect of matter or its quantum, in the form of a wave. 
But physicists have, logically, sought causal relations between any 
Ether or fields and matter in the same, not opposite, terms. Even 
when Einstein recognizes the importance of the field, he tries 
to view matter as “regions in space where the field is extreme y 
Strong”*—which could only deepen the incongruity. 


No wonder physics becomes a mystery as soon as it loo's 
at the causes oE its phenomena with deeper precision ma e 
possible by modern research. Then it appears that the causa 
source in every physical phenomenon is missing, that “nature 
does not present us with a single instance ... of a causal con¬ 
nection” (M. Planck) * The very idea that physics should s^ 
for mechanistic explanations, as it always did, is to be abandon^. 
The “metaphysical vision is on the increase in recent researches . 
Now in physics “the question whether the outer world really 
exists, not only cannot be answered but cannot even be ex¬ 
pressed”.® Modem physicists sec causality as a misleading 
habit of thought, not to be accepted in physics, where causally 
nothing is true or false.® 


Physics is “abandoning the mechanistic and materialistic 
scheme” and beconung idealistic.*® The great authority Sir Arthur 
Eddington found that "reality, the unknown something which 
underlies the worlds both of sense and science ... is spiritual 
in nature , and that the world is the result of a process of mental 
construction.*®'® The equally distinguished Sir James Jeans held 
that the physical world can be interpreted only in mathematical 
terms, rather than physically explained — that its "Creator is 
mathematiwl, and since mathematics are formulas of symbols, 
the world is also only symbolic”.*® According to Jeans “the uni- 
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verse begins to look more like a great thought than like a great 

machine”.'” , j. « 

Significantly, another great authority, Erwm Schroedmpr feds 
that “the ether in which all events of the universe ‘2*=® 
could reduce to a mathematical abstraction”.” Thus generally fte 
theory of modern physics is turning into a metaphysial mystery. 
For modem scientists the “physical ‘being’ has '“t '‘s 
permanence”.* As the founder of the quantunr ^ 

Planck points out. “it is impossible to demonstra e ‘h® 
of the real world by purely rational methods ^ 

determinacy, mere probability, acausahty and the 
complementarity are accepted as the fundamental pnnc.pl 
in modem physics.'* The difficulties of visualizing the aW® ^® 
compared to those men have in ^''events 

“probable knowledge” in modem physics.- tiniformity 

are no longer related in causal fashion” and ®®“®' 
reveals itself only statistically as an aggregate 
causal prediction is possible and “the on y statistical 

is statistical”.*.* Apparently them is a ®®“^f V^dst 

effects, which governs them uniformly. Bu ® register 

does not see what it is or how it works, he can only register 

statistically the uniform effects. nreatest chys- 

The confusion is confirmed by the fact 'h®' 
icists such as Einstein or Planck do not a«ept 
causality as a final explanation.* Eins ein s auoted But 

not be playing dice with the world, has knowledge 

as it is now, modem physics can offer no causality, knowlcdg 

of reality, or certainly of anything. typic- 

The principle of coraplementanly, enoun y 
al. It permits a yes and no answe^ t^l^ 

trons and other ‘ particles are, isolated and statistically 

appear as mass quanta or P®®*!® ®®J*7 recreate 

measured. The Field action, its pover to ere 
the NTOves and “particles , is I c c P .’ . ,o view 

faler. But if the Field -;;^”"i;r^"p::,icles in others, 
the “particles” as waves ^ bo, is both full and 

Practically this is “equivalent to saying 
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empty”.” Bohr expressly proclaimed a new double-truth lope 
for modem science, to the extent that any concept, even that m 
justice or love, can have two complementary, different meamngs 

(P. Bridgman).* , 

The end result is that the “conclusions reached by moaem 
physics seem almost like a declaration of the bankruptcy o 
science”.’ Scientists admit that presently “physics can never e 
certain of its postulates"; that the “modem physics is, admit¬ 
tedly, in a state of uncertainty and confusion”; or that it is pass 
ing through a “period of storm"The admitted mystery, con 
fusion and double-tmths in physics as the most exact saence 
have encouraged mystifications in all fields. Men love mystery, an^ 
now every metaphysical sophistry, humanistic delusion or p 
losophical double-talk can be justified. Scientists can rest 
bothcred, by merely repeating the accepted dogmas of acaus^ty 
and uncertainty. Of course without discovery of causes mere 
can be no knowledge why anything happens, no science and no 


coherent thought 

Tins is not the first dmc that a vast, sophisticated field o 
leanung has sunk into complex mystifying confusion, because 
a simple causal truth has remained unthinkable. The Field K 
unthinkable under the natural, nonrelalive, humanly prejudiced 
view. But it is as self-evident under the relative view as is light 
from existence of shadows. It requires no assumptions of new 
forces or hypotheses but only abandonment of an old, naturally 
prejudiced world view. 

The various above arguments that the physical reality may 
be incomprehensible to man, only reveal the extent of the con¬ 
fusion. Nothing is clearer or simpler for man than the physica 
reality, matter or substance. This is so because man exists as 
matter—and thinks the way he exists. All that is simple, like 
logic or natural laws, is so for man only because it coincides 
with the way he exists. That the universal cause and effects of 
the physical world are simple is confirmed by the fact that 
mathematics can be used in accounting for them, as modem 
physics excellently shows. Mathematics can be used only where 
absolute uniformity and simplicity prevails, without exceptions. 
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Even a minimal irregularity or complexity, like an irregular or 
additional factor in the study of air and water waves, makes 
mathematics inapplicable or too complex to be formulateu. 
Mathematics, in its turn, rests on concepts like “one and quan¬ 
tity, which are simple because man exists as one quantitatively 
material being. The absolute, mathematical simplici y of th 
fundamental physical phenomena would be impossible if they 
did not exist or work in the same way man exists ^d think^ 
In brief, there is no valid reason for the mystenes °£ 
physics. The “impossible” relative view, revealing the Field, 

provides simple explanations. 


Causal Explanation, of the Dilemma, of Modern Physic, 

The practical proof of the reality of die 
explanations it offers where modem physics h 
mystery and dilemmas. The Field makes 
made explanations in all parts of physics, 
dilemma to the mysteries of gravitation or f "P^ 
erally, the Field explains why and how , 

laws of nature arc exactly the same through , . ji,c 

has only the “nothingness” everywhere It “Pf “e. 
physieal phenomena, uldraately all o waves 

wiLut “contact”, and why they do so mostly by way 

or why most of them are waves fundamental units of 

The Particle-Wave Dilemma. All to _,,nve been 

matter-atoms, nucleons, particles.’-’ The 

discovered to be systems of wav , forms of matter in 

quantum mechanics explains all e “ud^red ex¬ 
terms of waves. Schroedinger .vstems and Bom and 

planations of all “particles as dealing with them 

Lisenberg have worked out “^a “»rpuscule 

both as with particles and waves. But Snstein. The 

have anything to do with a wave , 
duality seems to imply that something is there and 

at the same time.” 
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The explanation is automatic if the Field-matter opposition 
is recognized. A wave in any medium is the effect of a loosening 
or emptiness in the medium. But an “emptiness in the^ le 
automatically a quantum of matter, its opposite. In its sta c 
state a “particle” is compressed by the Field on all sides equa y» 
therefore acts as a spherical wave system because both matter 
and the Field are fluid pressure opposites. The enormous force 
that compresses atoms is the great mystery of physics. It is auto 
made, if we consider that the Field as the cosmically vast force 
opposed to matter surrounds it and acts against it on all si es. 

All matter "particles” are equal because the Field pressure is 
imiform; it is inherent in any fluid medium to equalize pres 
sures within itself. The standard, initial “particle", the hydrogen 
atom is an inevitable product of the Field pressure. Any larger 
piece of matter is automatically broken up and reduced to the 
limits of hydrogen atom, at which it can resist further breaking 
up. Conversely, smaller pieces of matter, like photons, can ac¬ 
cumulate to the same limit, the hydrogen atom. Thus hydrogen, 
as the primary source of all elements, is continuously created-- 
to be burned up later in the stars. The universal presence of 
hydrogen atoms in the interstellar space is well known; they 
may constitute half of all matter in the universe. Such creation 
of new atoms is not possible on earth because here the generally 
impoverished matter absorbs all loose bits or quanta of matter. 

Larger atoms are created by the same Field pressure, under 
the special conditions of large concentration and pressures of 
mass during the creation of stars and planets. The Field com¬ 
presses two primary atoms because that permits a gain by the 
Field as the dominant opposite. Each atom as an elastic spherical 
wave system within an elastic compressing medium has a margin 
of compression by which it exerts its normal counter-pressure 
or balance against the Field. If two such full atoms arc com¬ 
pressed into one, they can maintain the same balance with only 
one margin of compression, abandoning the other to the com¬ 
pressing Field. The new multi-unit atoms can be further com¬ 
pressed in the same way. Schematically, several balls have re¬ 
duced their aggregate surface by forming one ball. The well 
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known “packing loss" in the fomation of larger atoins is ex¬ 
plained by the compression of primary atoms by the Field. U 
course the Huid mass within the new larger atom bcOTmes a 
system of concentric waves under the Field pressure. Moreover, 
these waves have to be standing waves, since they travel in op¬ 
posite ways within the fixed sphere. 

The standing or stationary wave is the key for ® 

properties of atoms. The waves within the atom are 
layers that are of exactly equal thickness because ^ 

tionaiy waves. They are also of equal mass The in S' 
are denser or more compressed exactly to t e ex 
smaller, because the lines of the concentric P“ 
denser as they converge toward the center. Mass, m ^ “ 
is only a function of pressure and “““'‘=-P“ 

Field and matter. Such equal spherical waves. pniiary 

^"ySlVnomena of 

Einstein praised de Broglies explanati numbers and can 

ing waves, which measure only in m requires. But he 

change only by jumps, as the a medium.' 

pointed out that such a system cann system of 

Einstein found that a ‘'an oscillating cord or 

stationary waves comparable to thos . perfect 

the membrane of a drum. Matter as "ugs m 

fluid” has been explained already y . . particles do 
The usual explanations of matter ^ -explanation and 

not correspond to reality —so muc particle as 

particle thus seem in a sense -r according to Sir 

imagined in the classical picture doe p^arical waves are ob- 
Edmund Whittaker. Only “ ^j,bel Prize for work 

served in modem physics. Typica y, . . j p Wigner, 
on the smicture of the atom been aw rdrf to 
J. H. Jensen and M. G. Mayer, who establishea 
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with protons and neutrons arranged like onion shells, with nothing 
in the center. 

When the nucleons—actually spherical waves—are com¬ 
pressed and lose a margin of expansion or electron for each 
compression, they can be viewed, “with certain difficulties , 
as protons and neutrons joined together. A nucleon minus an 
electron then is calculated in as the proton. Any such combina¬ 
tion tends to regain the electron, therefore is positively charged. 
Anyway, when energy or quanta of matter pour into atoms, the 
compressed nucleons tend to regain the lost margins of expan¬ 
sion. But the Field is always there to recompress them, when 
definite limits under given conditions are reached, and thus to 
squeeze off photons and electrons. The mysterious ghost nature 
of electrons is explained by this temporary regaining and sub¬ 
sequent loss or release of the margins of expansion; the elec¬ 
tron is a mere potential. 

The Impossible Electron. The electron has no “local posi¬ 
tion”, “whereness” or “ubiety”, in the atom.® This in simpler 
words means that the electron is not there. As Bridgman states 
“we should not talk about ‘electrons’ as such but rather say; 
‘Under such and such conditions the apparatus electrons’ ’ ■* 
Electron as a particle can appear only outside the atom. Typic¬ 
ally, Sir James Jeans has said that while a “hard sphere takes 
up a very definite amount of room ... it is as meaningless to 
discuss how much room an electron takes up as it is to discuss 
how much room a fear, an anxiety or an uncertainty takes up • 
In the formulation by de Broglie, electron as any “particle can¬ 
not be observed so long as it forms part of the system, and the 
system is impaired once the particle has been identified”.® This 
fact has led to the conclusion that “perhaps all the particles are 
generated in the disintegration process rather than existing pre¬ 
formed in the nucleus of the atom”." The famous uncertainty 
theory of Heisenberg has been generally accepted because it is 
the best way to concede the mystery. 

Electrons, as all “particles”, have the mysterious dual nature 
of particle and wave. Electron has been clearly observed and 
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measured as a parUcIe in various “P— 
son and Millikan. But as conelus.ve 

those of Davisson and Germer and comprem^^^^ 

particularly by de Broglie. Schro p 355 js through 

shown the electron to be a wa ^ ,ypi^l 

two pinholes at once as on^y interference experiments.' 

wave patterns, showing m the el ., gohr was pos- 

The dichotomous theory of 

tulated to account for j^nt that electron in 

The mystery is explained by the s p ^ 
the atom is only a potential of P .j^r. But outside the 
which creates and releases the ^an measured and ob- 

atom the released quantum o stationary state 

served, or even assume a sp generally, electrons as such 
under compression by the Fi ■ nude- 

potentials yield the only change Pie^^ too 

ons are formed and held compressed by m-e the 

strong to be ordinarily 'operties of elements, par- 

cause of aU ordinary through the 

ticularly their participaUon m 

“sharing” of electrons. ijmy would, neces- 

H electrons were ^ i„ the same way. But as has 

sarily, be all uniform ” -nnciple of Pauli, there 

been established, under the having the same set of 

can not be in an ‘TamrSTarirstatus. Tlus is what 

quantum numbers or the waves or layers in the atom, 

has to happen with the sp e distance, 

since there can be only one of *em compressed 

Two neutron-proton compressi^^^^ ^^^giu of ex- 

within the atom by 7*®' ' ^ four-nucleon formaUon can be 
pansion for all four; “‘"f,numbers of nucleons that 
doubled with another. A‘°™ ^oore actual ^1''=*'°“' 
do not double up 5«'’'yJ’ ^ doubling, and redoubling 

chemically more active, y^hile tte eve popertics rf 
confers particular '"morwble. governed by even-num^ 
.be m electrons. Physicists 
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construed an admitted fiction about electrons combining in shells 
that accommodate only certain numbers of electrons. No causal 
explanation for the complex rules is even offered. It is not realized 
that all the electrons are not actually present. This is why an 
element having 18 or 54 electrons is as inactive as one having 
only 2, though the “sharing” of electrons would make elements 
with more electrons exceedingly active. Elements arc also stabler 
to the extent their nucleon numbers can double up into square 
numbers like 16 — plus the basic combination of 2. This is due 
to the combining of the nucleon waves into superwaves which 
as spherical and standing waves arc governed, in their forma¬ 
tion, stability and pressures, by square relations and integral 
numbers. 

Compression by the Field is the cause of the “sharing" of 
electrons in chenucal bonds, just as it is in the above formation 
of elements. By compressing two atoms the Field can squeeze 
off looser electrons and still leave the molecule with sufficient, 
balanced margins of expansion. The “sharing" of looser elec* 
Irons is generally recognized as the way chemical bonds are 
formed. The Field pressure offers the missing causal explanation. 

The central fiction in physics is the picture of ball-like nucleons 
with smaller ball-like electrons orbiting around them. Bohr s 
theory is the main, last support for the concept of orbiting elec¬ 
trons, and he had to admit its wave nature as well. In Bohr s 
theory the electron is, miraculously, held in orbits having only 
the radiuses of square integrals 1, 4, 9, 16, 25; and all its 
effects are products of its jumps from one orbit to another. The 
process is indeed a miracle, for when the jump occurs another 
entity is bom or dies".’^ There is no causal nor even physically 
comprehensible relation of such jumps with real emission and 
absorption of energy or matter quanta. 

^ At the same time, absorptions and emissions by spherical sta¬ 
tionary waves can explain the miracle of the square integrals'^ 
as well^ as of the other quantum effects, governed by wave 
mechanics since “all frequencies emitted and absorbed by atoms 
correspond to trarisition from one quantum state to another” 
y or to superimposition of two stationary states”.* Bohr’s com- 
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pUmentarity was unnecessary: the “electron wave picture fits 
all facts”.” 


The Nonexistent Particles. Other theories have 
particularly before the era of quantun, Phy*'“- e- 

Ld nueleLs as particles. Einstein's and 

trie effects, Compton’s experiments with X-r y 

Rutherford’s discovery of “'"’P‘y i„ electrons but also 

Einstein and Compton assumed tha n , ..ly waves They 
photons were particles, though photons ^ electrons 

found that impacts and scatterings y P . angles 

complied with mathematics of P®^'f ® *" ,^^,5 were inter- 

of collision. If they had assumed t a agreements. For 

acting, they would have jo wave movements, 

ultimately particle ^ all kinds of periodic 

because all movement is joint t 

material waves”.* Photons and X y gnd did 

not have possibly acted __as Pf ‘^°/yf ‘".fnis 
produce phenomena of particles widely 

Rutherford’s discovery of “'™P‘y’ g^nd “fuzzy”= it 

accepted, because matter does ®PP' j, .jjjjs discovery 

physicists continue looking for p , ^ particles were shot 
Js made from experiments f^fXo„s were made 

toough metal foil. Here, “’e; “id have given 

under the assumption of particlK, systems. Actually 

equal results under the ®s™®PP” „„rticles are wave systems, 
these experiments confirm that Field in which 

While mosUy passing eoflide with other “partic- 

all matter floats, they may so j| ^,5 absorbed and re- 

les” as wave ®” .Siclusions were derived from 

emitted by them. passed through the metal foil 

the fact that the alpha P®^ , a particle in a half-million 

unhindered to the ° aeflccted particles shot back at 

being deflected: end thaM "'®"" ■'"'Th ’ 

; 7 h "arlSall particles sparsely distributed in it. 
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general effect was, according to Rutherford, like that of shooting 
bullets through tissue paper and then seeing some of the bullets 


shoot back. 

Actually, such shooting back could never result from 
collision of ball-like particles. The alpha particles "shoot back 
with a delay ten billion times longer than mere collision of par¬ 
ticles would permit. In similar experiments, first performed by 
Juliot-Curies, alpha particles could be observed radiating out 
of the foil half an hour after the experiment. Absorption and 
re-emission of “particles" as wave systems is the explanation 


here as in most phenomena of moving matter quanta. 

A beam of rapidly moving nuclei, as well as of electrons, 
behaves in the same way as a light beam of photons,” which 
are waves that are absorbed and re-emitted. In view of the wave 
nature of matter “the ‘path* of mass point loses inherent sig* 
nificance and becomes fictitious as light ray*’.* Electrons or 
photons are matter quanta that can be measured or behave as 
particles in their stationary form. But it is incongruous to assume 
that a photon runs as a particle from the sun or that electrons 
run all the way through the wire, though the amount of electrons 
supplied at one end of the wire does appear at the other. Local 
oscillations, that is, absorptions and reemissions, are the way 
matter quanta as wave systems travel. Even in the Wilson cham¬ 
ber, particles passing as mere physical balls could never create 
the tracks. A process similar to ionization, to absorption and 
re-emission, produces the straight tracks in the uniform bubble 
chamber, as ionization produces the path of lightning in nature. 

There is “no real existence for cither Bohr’s or Rutherford’s 
atom model",* but modem physics can still offer nothing better 
than such constructs, worthy of Ptolemaic inventiveness. It is 
held that, if you imagined an atom having the radius of a foot¬ 
ball field, the orbiting electrons would be as tiny as bees and the 
nucleons as small as softballs. Why should not such atoms col¬ 
lapse into each other, under the intermolecular attraction. The 
Mgument that the electrons circle so fast as to form a shield 
is untenable, because the citrons of other atoms would be 
moving equally fast, therefore would penetrate the “shield” and 
enmesh the atoms instantly. 
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All said, the explanation of the dile^as of 
matter lies in the fact that the Field, in .ts 
tion, works as the invisible creator t ^ is ai. 

re-creates “particles”, waves and wave y ’jaedium. But an 
ways caused by a loosening or emp mes as 

emptiness in the Field is automatica y q sameness of wove 
its opposite. Hence the otherwise mconcen ^ 

and particle. Under the concentric becomes a harmonic 

accumulated matter particle automa i y . i^isis are ready 
system of stationary spherical waves, “"/^^tfs^stems. But 
to recognize that the ‘particles are p systems and 

withoutThe Field as the compressing medium such syste 

their action are utterly inconceivable. 

Mysteries of Light and Radiation 

A mystery that physicists have or particles.' 

how can light be waves- as well as quan received, 

Light is matter quanta while it “ ^ game applies to 

but waves while it is being Ira m 1 ^ nuclei." The 

electrons and even to a beam o P wave-particle 

explanation is simple, and the same ,j,a,iye difference or 

dilemma. Any wave results f™™ “ ? the Field is auto¬ 

emptiness in a medium, but such 

matically a quantum of matter as * ® energy in the trans- 

Another mystery is the absence of loss of ^ener^ ^ 

mission of radiation. Sir Wilhani Bra^ (raveled 

wave, created by dropping a p an fly 100 feet high. 

1000 miles makes a plank, out e density of the Field in 

The reason is the role of the absomte den.^y^^ 
transmission of its pressure difference ,f 

transmission of pressure diffcrcne raercuiy at one end you 
you push a metal rod or a 'o"**"" other end of it. 

get an equal almost ^ compact than any matter. 

The Field, of course, is much more ^ „„ surplus mal- 

Rndiation is created ^in,o it, to the same extern, 

ter quanta from mi atom or llm sts I f,„cd 

As it does so It leaves a loosening behinu. 
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by further Field thrust-in, creating further loosenih'g, and so on, 
as in all waves. But unlike in other waves, there is no dispersion 
or loss in such wave. The enormous pressure of the Field holds 
the quantum together; and as the opposite of matter the Field 
can never absorb it. Of course enormous pressure, of billions 
of pounds per square inch,’ is required to propagate the waves 
at the speed of light. But as science shows, cosmic factors are 
of such magnitudes. This merely means that the measurements 
of man’s world are enormously tiny, which is clear anyway. 

The enormous pressure of the Field is confirmed by the fact 
that only a medium of such pressure or density can produce the 
transverse waves that constitute radiation.**’ An “elastic solid’ 
transmits such waves. Solids may have also longitudinal waves 
but these decrease as the medium gets softer and more elastic. 
Here it should be understood that, as Asimov notes, the usual 
properties of molecular matter make “no sense whatsoever when 
applied to an absolutely continuous substance such as that which 
light ether is considered to be’’.“ The Field can have all the 
properties of solidity while being perfectly fluid, because there 
are never any particles or divisions in it to interrupt its solidity. 

The enormous pressure of the Field also explains why radia¬ 
tion goes in a straight line. In the above process of the Field 
thrusting in to form the wave, the thrusts come, automatically, 
from the closest, most “economic” or shortest distance, that is, 
from directly behind every loosening. This follows with inexor¬ 
able precision because of the enormous Field pressure. An ab¬ 
solutely straight wave path is the result. 

The qumtum mechanics, and the mysteries that arise from it. 
are explainable by the wave nature of radiation as well as of 
matter. The strange discontinuity of quantum effects is due to 
the fact that any “particle”, as a stationary wave system, can 
change only by jumps measuring in integral numbers. The sur¬ 
plus of matter that is pressed off the atom by the Field has to 
accumulate to a certain limit before it yields to the Field. Two 
c astic, opposing or counteracting media act, automatically, by 
way of oscillations between extreme limits, for the same reasons 
that an elastic ball, musical cord or surface of a drum oscillates 
oetween opposite extremes. 
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The spherical wave of ”0““ 

enrichment continues expanding t extreme 

not further resist the pressure f "“ield compresses 

is reached, the opposite process further 

the matter wave to the extreme w uniform and auto- 

into it. These oscillations are the ’ yj,iversal, uniform, 

matic ways of interacting between resulting from such 

elastic opposites. Each wave or as the 

oscillations is the universal jjyisibie quantum of all 

Planck’s constant, which is the , universe, 

radiation and energy, or the ultima ® ® between the length 
The curious universal inverse ‘onship bewe 
of a light wave and its energy levd^- “s r-m^ 
that each spherical wave inside .] ^/ave is larger. Ab- 

that the total volume of a more therefore yields 

sorption of such more J but takes a longer time, 

the same mass or quantum of " ^ reverse process 

therefore creates a '“I’®" jiation by atoms it encounters, 
takes place in absorption of corresponding vacan- 

Only those waves are absorbed '"'h'f Vume or length, 

cies or potentials of expansion o ^gnce between systems 

The process here is the same as 1 principle of resonance, 

producing similar harmonic u,aves from musica 

even comparison of atom ra 1 j , gut only the om- 

instruments, has been Lp ,he resonance between 

nipresent absolutely dense Field can ma^atn „„ 

systems at enormous distances perform 

distance at all between them. integrals in radiation fre- 

Finally, the relationships explainable by the 

quencics, as revealed m 'of spherical and station- 

fact that atoms are and act as ^ . pield can create and 

ary waves-whieh only the compressing 

^ AC the 


ry waves — * 

operate. , - existence of the Field as t c 

The most obvious proof of ^ p( ught. Only 

universal medium is .he "nfunys m Me s^nr 

n ,ransn,Mng median, cm. f^V.icd from an approach^ 

speed. Otherwise Ihc spe^ of g receding system decreased 

syslem would be increased and from 
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by the speed of the movement. When physicists could not dis¬ 
cover the Ether as the medium, they were faced with an un- 
solvable mystery and welcomed the Relativity Theory of Einstein 
as the only explanation.’ Einstein was “so foolish as to assume 
that light moves at constant velocity” in spite of any movement 
by its source.® According to Einstein, “we must accept the con¬ 
cept of relative time in every coordinate system, because it is 
the best way out of our difficulties”.* 

Einstein’s theory derives from a very simple fact, as all great 
discoveries do. This simple fact is the uniform speed of li^t. 
A mathematical genius can derive predictions by using one cor¬ 
rect formula, without necessarily revealing or visualizing what 
the reality he is dealing with actually is. A medium is the only 
possible explanation of the uniform speed of light, but Einstein 
as a mathematician did not have to bother about the unthinkable 
reality of such medium. Of course explanations in terms of 
reality were also sought for Einstein’s relativity of time on dif¬ 
ferent coordinate systems. The curious Lorentz-Fitzgerald theory 
of contraction of moving systems was proposed. On a fast mov¬ 
ing system everything, including clocks and measuring sticks, was 
assumed to shorten and time to slow down. 

In truth, the contraction has neither been proven, e.g., by ex¬ 
periments on double refraction that should have shown it,® nor 
has ever been intended to represent reality.’ The contraction as 
a reality would not be helpful anyway — in plain reason, free 
of double-talk. Two, opposite changes would be required to ex¬ 
plain how the approaching as well as retreating systems com¬ 
pensate for the change in the speed of light. Both contraction and 
lengfficning of distances, or both slowing down and speeding up 
of time, on moving systems, would be required. Of course a 
mathematical formula can give both plus and minus at the same 
time, with a factor like the square root, used in the equations 
of the speed of light. In the world of reality, however, the same 
factor or cause cannot be bigger and smaller or have positive 
and negative effect Nor can a system at one moment be assumed 
to be standing, at the next to be moving. 

But here as elsewhere men love mystery. Particularly popular 
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are speculations about astronauts becoming ^ 

ing at speeds of light. Surely, such astronauts atch a ay 

of light that passed us a time ago. and ‘^us reaapturej Uny 
past effect. Fliers of supersonic planes ran do 
sounds, which are a bit more substantial. j gf,ity 

in tim;. Rays of light or sounds are on y uny fa^s rf ^ahfX 
while the whole universe, with every is 

to be changed back, to attain regression 
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Moreover, as we saw, one of two opposite effects aca^.^^ 
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For more confusion, in the relaUvc world of fte RelaUvij 
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as retreating, under the argument that every reference p 

the space is as good as ^ also around Einstein’s 

Mystifications have been pe^ Curvature of space. Bins- 
concepts of the Fourth dimension “nothing mys- 

tein himself was fourth-dimension time co- 

terious” about the apphcaUon timetables of 

ordinate and that the same “Cj . (.afvaturc of space was 
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Einstein’s geometrical _ai bodies.* But it has 

trie” field properties around geometry curves 

induced speculations of b- .pace would 

all space, so that a system ^ imitation of 

ultimately return to s'artn’S P ^ 3 .^, xhat discovery, 

the past discovery of the ro „a,etty. Our ancestors were 
however, did not imply js round. They always 

in error only about •be rs ^ 

knew that a path around ® P ^ .„or]d, the curved line 
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speed of light, but such speed is possible only if light is earned 
by a medium. Sound has a uniform speed, however the emitting 
system moves, and no contraction, or slowing down of time 
has to be postulated. Only the frequency of sound changes wit 
the movement of, say, an airplane, much in the same way that 
frequency of light from moving stars changes, as is well known 
in modem physics and astronomy. . . 

All the phenomena revealed and predicted by the Relativi^ 
Theory require the medium as soon as they have to be explainc 
as realities. The bending of light rays in a gravitational field an 
the red spectrum shift from heavy stars are explainable by the 
weaker Field pressure in gravitational fields, as we shall s...e 
later. The abnormal revolutions of the perihelion of Mercury 
were explained by Einstein by use of stmctural properties o 
gravitational space instead of the old Newtonian attraction. Such 
properties, as spherical gradations around a gravitational body, 
are identical with the concrete gradations in pressures of the 
Field around the body. 

Before we conclude, it may be mentioned that not only rS" 
diation but all movement results from quantum interaction of 
“periodic material waves’’.* Radiation ensues only when move¬ 
ment is stopped and the wave quantum has to be given off to 
the Field. Otherwise an energy-enriched atom or molecule moves 
endlessly, and the surplus never leaves it. As the Field begins 
to squeeze” off the surplus, the free moving particle moves to¬ 
ward the separating quantum wave, because the Field pressure 
from that side is less. But as they start reuniting the Field re¬ 
peats its pressure of separation, on the same side, where the 
surplus hovers; and the movement by the particle is repeated. 
In brief, movement results from oscillation between the Field 
and matter around a surplus quantum, which becomes a wave 
of matter that never completely separates from the particle. 


The Avoiced Myatery of Gravitation 
Modem physicists admit unreservedly that the force of grav 
In ^ It is evident that something in the space « 

e no ingncss around matter creates the gravitation. Oi 
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may think here of the physics professor 
by showing his students a falling ball and telling " 
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the existence of the m jiide toward another body 

body compressed from a si pressure is less, ^ the 

oi matter, because from coming from behind it. Where 

matter shields off the pressure is almost completely 

matter particles are very c intermolecular attraction, 
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Matter that is ’stronger gravitational effect, 

ter shielding. ^n„er is required to provide any nonce- 

A very large mass ^ 
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able gravitational effect, because the Field is all around matter 
and inside it, therefore renders the shielding effect always very 
incomplete. That is why gravitation is such a weak, shadowy 
force, in comparison with the pressures that compress atoms 
or propagate radiation at enormous speeds. There is never any¬ 
thing more than a slight one-sideness in the Field pressures, like 
a slight shadow around bodies, which quickly decreases with 
distance. But since the Field, in its cosmic vastness, maintains 
its pressures through enormous distances, any less enormous 
distance is “close” enough for the one-sidedness to have some 
effect. 

Here we may mention the theory of Le Sage, who assumed 
that gravitation results from shielding off, by matter, of impacts 
by ultramundane particles that move from all sides with enormous 
velocity.* Apparently this would have the same effect as the 
shielding off by matter of the Field pressures. Computations by 
Le Sage showed that the effects would be exactly those of gravi¬ 
tation, measuring in the inverse square relation to distance. Other 
scientists have calculated that cavitation obeys the rule 
governs shadows, which are typical effects of shielding off. The 
only fault with such theories is that the assumed ultramundane 
particles, or the rays of gravitation have remained mere as¬ 
sumptions. 

Since gravitation means lessened Field pressure, all other phys¬ 
ical effects, being products of the same pressure, are affected by 
gravitation. Thus radiation, propagated by the pressures of the 
Field, bends slightly when passing near a star, because the Field 
pressure from that side is less. An atom expands, however 
slightly, in a strong gravitational area, therefore emits slightly 
longer waves—which produces the red spectrum shift. All move¬ 
ment, as product of the Field pressures, is hindered when it goes 
agaimt gravitation and is accelerated when it goes with it. This 
IS sufficient to explain the centripetal and centrifugal effects with¬ 
out the requirement of the “strings” of attraction. The spherical 
padations of the Field pressures around the body constitute per- 
f«t curvature of the “structural” space, which has made pos¬ 
sible more precise cxplanaUons than the Newtonian attraction. 
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The speed of light is decreased in areas of 

the Field pressure there is weaker. The speed of g ^ 

greater in the parts of space that are further away from gatoes 

with their various gravitational w nres- 

“softer” and weaker, at least in principle, un er e 
sures of the Field. But practically nothing changes, 

“softer” matter acts in an equally weaker Fiel . , 

The curious difference between the usual and t ^ 
acceleration is a problem, raised by Einstein in 
General Relativity. Whereas a big or heavy bo y q 
force to be accelerated, all bodies big or small m jig 

fall with the same acceleration. Evidently *“7„ted 

bodies tall is already inside all matter, t ere 
to be added or accumulated from outs de 
moving or accelerating. This inherent force makes all 

which compresses all matter exactly equa y Denser 

matter move uniformly in the direction of lesser « 

matter embodies more of the Field pressures on its more 
ous or massive particles, th^etore is space 

Einstein explained gravitation by j.„..„!ons on a bowl- 
which he found to be as concrete as in ,i,e space, 

mg green.’ Obviously, the structure or . .j unregistrablc 

medium or continuum, that the Fi » 
tions around a body of matter. 

The Vmcen Cause of EleetromagneHsm 

What is electricity or " 

been a^ble to find it out rnnccDts as the irreducible fun- 

by accepting mere ..jnerCT of electric charges and 

damentals. They “du^ors with which they arc 

currents is not , jj diffused throughout the sur- 

most obviously assoc^rf.^ .^_^ ,, „ „,s,cn« 

rounding medium . Tn P , .j ,i,c effects of the auto- 
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of pressures is automatic in any fluid medium. Many of the 
phenomena of electricity have been shown to resemble those 


of hydrodynamics.^ 

The equalization starts when inequalities in enrichment o 
matter are created. When matter is enriched by addition of elec¬ 
trons it is more easily compressible. The Field presses in, thus 


forcing the electrons along the conductor until the pressures, 
and matter enrichment, are equalized throughout the Field around 
and in the conductor. This explains the current and the electro¬ 


magnetic forces around it. 

As Field presses into the conductor it leaves instantaneous 
loosenings behind. Naturally, if other matter is passed through 
this area its atoms expand or accrue because of the loosenings. 
It thus becomes enriched, therefore compressible by the Field 
and capable of creating current. Thus the inductance, as well as 
the creation of electromagnetic transmissions and fields, is ^ ex¬ 
plained. If matter is left free in the space where such loosenings 
in the Field become saturated, it naturally moves into the area 
of loosenings, because the Field pressures from that side are 
less. This explains the principle by which electric motors work 
or matter “gravitates" in electromagnetic fields. 

It has to be understood that in all these phenomena of elec¬ 
tric flow, inductance or fields, the unit or “grain” of action is 
the electron. Therefore only the kinds of matter that can respond 
to this grain, like metals and ferromagnetic substances produce 
electromagnetic effects. Such kinds of matter permit free flow 
of elKtrons by merely passing them on, through instantaneous 
re-emissions after absorptions, thus creating the current. Other 
substances may have no aptitude at aii to respond to the elec¬ 
tron grain ; still others may break down electrons upon absorp¬ 
tion and thus create heat or light. 

The automatic self-equalization in the Field pressures also ex¬ 
plains the attraction of opposite charges, and repulsion of 
chargK of the same pole, at distance. When direct equalization 
^differences in electron enrichment is impossible because the 
^les with the different enrichment or charge arc apart, the 
Field automatically tends to bring them together, through its 
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omnipresent pressures tending to equalize themselves 
where. Uncharged bodies are attracted hy charge . 
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equilibrium has to be broken. The mechanical application of this 
principle may require complex electric generators, particularly if 
current has to be created on a large scale. 

Modem physicists recognize that the force which creates elec¬ 
tromagnetic phenomena is distributed in the space around the 
conductors and magnets.* What is more, this force comes from 
the vastness of the space all around the conductor. If the con¬ 
ductor is hollow, no electric effects arise in the hollow space 
inside it. Apparently the Field pressures accumulating throughout 
the vast space determine overwhelmingly all effects. 


Magnets are metals that are deformed by the electricity-creat¬ 
ing Field pressure passing through them. If a metal lies in the 
path through which the Field passes as it presses into the con- 


- W --(-- - 

ductor, the metal is eroded to make the passage easier. Some 
metals retain this deformation even after the current stops. Nat¬ 
ural magnets are created by the perennial, slight Field pressures 
that constantly circle the earth. These pressures may result from 
equalization by the Field of matter-enrichment inequalities arising 
from the varying exposure of the earth to the sun, due to earth’s 
rotation. Magnets align themselves in an electric field in the 
same way they stood when they were “eroded”, because this 
offers easier passage for the Field pressures which constitute the 
electric field. 

One can visualize it better it he thinks in temis of “West-East" 
rat er than the usual North-South magnetic alignments. The 
natural magnets are created by West-East Field pressures. There- 
ore t e West-East" direction of a magnet placed close to a 
conductor indicates better how the Field pressures move— 
straight into the conductor. The North-South direction confuses 
ccause it shows as if the pressures or forces moved around the 
"'=8"=>>= nsedle aligns itself in this North- 
ilon u because it was “eroded" in this posi- 

mnit. • .V moving in the West-East direction. It is 

.c- . '’“EC*®* along the North-South alignment 

West p. I* ' j '* “"'bea more of the pressure lines, going 
est-tast, and therefore is a more stable indicator. That the 
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matter becomes half-asymmetn asymmetry close 

it act as a magnet of ’ oy transferred further and 
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the more detailed descnptions of J .j.^^ gooatest 

numerous other effecK oi ,o assume 

authorities, Faraday, yojtex filaments, tubes, whirls, 

existence of very o°'”P jo have some explanation.’ It is 

spheres, or wheels of E*'^^„^oe for all these electro¬ 
even worse not y./, , gnd intelligent creation and mam- 
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But because the un „ad„ ,he nonrelat.ve view, 
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physicists have never even started to think of the real simple 
cause behind the complex phenomena. Physicists could explain 
incomparably better what we have here indicated only in prin* 
ciple—if they recognized the clearly existing forces in the space 
as deriving from an absolutely omnipresent therefore unnoticeable 
medium, that we have tried to explain by the concept of the 
Field. 

The Mysteries of Cosmic Creation, PlanetSf Formation 
of Elements, iViicIear Reactions, Negative Matter 

It is humanly congenial to think that the material universe 
originated in one dramatic event- The theory of the “big-bang” 
and expanding universe is generally accepted. The longer wave 
lengths of the radiation coming from further galaxies are as¬ 
sumed as proof. Actually waves in any medium lengthen while 
traveling long distances; and if physicists visualized the Field 
in action they would think of such less dramatic explanations. 
Matter, as we saw, is created in the interstellar space, from bits 
of matter, photons or radiation quanta, coming from stars on 
which matter is being burned up. Thus a never-ending loss and 
gain, entropy and regeneration, sustains the symmetry that phys¬ 
icists know should exist. 

Stars grow by the simple process of matter happening to ac¬ 
cumulate and thus acquiring greater gravitational attraction that 
makes it accumulate even more matter, in a chain-reaction way. 
Stars become denser in a similar chain-reaction way, as density 
increases their force of gravitation which in its turn increases 
their density. Naturally, opposite chain reactions are inevitable. 
If due to local conditions the accumulation or condensation rate 
decreases, the chain reaction collapses, because it has created 
an abnormal condition sustained only by further increase in the 
process. Then the opposite chain reaction begins. As the Field 
pressures start dispelling the arxumulation or condensation of 
matter, this increases their effectiveness which dispels matter even 
more. Such opposite chain reactions can explain the pulsars, the 
pu sing action of quasars and galaxies, as well as the novae and 
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supemovae, by way of which stars disintegrate. Since fte Fidd 
is the dominant opposite the distintegration may take explosive 

^Tccording to the present theories stars 

by crashing themselves with their own .mmensety m~E 
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A planet its gravitational power to ac¬ 
tion of matter, which process by which suns 

cumulate more matter. Thus the same pr 
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grow takes place, including emergence of “planets’* or moons 
around the planet. It merely all happens within the spherical 
gravitationally “structured” wave region, which becomes for the 
planet-forming mass its only, normal or “straight” space of 
action. The energy of matter in the spherical region determines 
the rest. All matter having surplus energy moves, under the 
Field pressure. But the direction of the movement is not pre¬ 
determined. In the planet-forming mass, any one movement may 
precipitate more movement in the same direction, which then 
precipitates even more movement in that direction, until the 
forces of movement of the whole mass are consolidated into one 
orbital and rotational movement of the planet. The simplest il¬ 
lustration here may be a slippery ball compressed by fingers, 
which shoots off with all its force in one direction upon slightest 
push. Naturally, all kinds of movements may conflict and delay 
the process. Rotation of planets or suns results when there are 
loosely moving masses around or within them, and the force 
of movement of such masses is similarly consolidated. 

The existing hypotheses about the origin of planets have either 
beea found untenable, like the nebular, Kant-Laplace and the 
binary-star hypotheses, or imply that planets are due to ex¬ 
traordinary occurrences. According to the close-encounter hypo¬ 
thesis only one star in a billion may happen to have planets. 
This is contradicted by the stark fact that in our solar system 
six out of nine planets have moons or planets of their own. 

Larger atoms, of the heavier elements, are created by the Field 
pressure, from the primordial, hydrogen atoms after these have 
accumulated to form a star. In such enormous concentration, the 
atoms inside the star are more protected against the Field pres¬ 
sure, therefore expand, fuse and become highly enriched. Then 
they are often pushed outside, probably in the form of plasma, 
under increasing pressures; plasma is found to consist of fusing 
atoms of great energy.” Such “softer”, enriched matter cannot 
withstand the normal Field pressures. As the Field starts com¬ 
pressing it, a chain-reaction excess of strength is developed by 
Jt, w ich produces special, above^normal or implosive compres¬ 
sions of the atoms. 
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opposite, the violent loss of the enrichment, which then creates 
the heat or the desired chemical bond. Besides accumulation of 
enriched matter, the starting of chmn reactions, in fire or chem* 
ical process, is enhanced by purification of such matter and by 
isolation or protection of it. In the case of nuclear reactions this 
is achieved by the purification of the fissionable material and 
by the neutron-enriched shielding. In brief, conditions of exces¬ 
sive matter enrichment and expansion are accumulated so that 
the opposite chain reaction brining loss and compression of 
matter can start. 

Of course this is inherently contradictory, though the same 
is true of creating simple fire. Expectedly, physicists seek more 
logical explanations. It is assumed that nucleons coming from 
the neutron shielding shatter nuclei and thus release more 
nucleons. But the first thing one learns about nuclear fission 
is that the neutrons should be slowed down, not accelerated. 
Moreover, it is hardly conceivable that a mere physical impact 
of any “particle” can split an atom. Why does not this happen 
everywhere else? Rather it is clearly evident that an intense ac¬ 
cumulation of conditions comparable to enrichment of matter 
in starting a fire, is here the cause of the chain reaction as an 
intense opposite effect not unlike fire. 

Negative particles are being increasingly discovered, as experi¬ 
ments on atom and nucleon shattering and “shooting” are in¬ 
tensified, Physicists now speculate about negative galaxies and 
stars, or ^negative matter in the “black bodies". Actually the 
negative particles” are only the necessary opposite effects, in 
the Field, of the positive effects of matter. They are as real in 
their action as are matter “particles”; because the Field is as 
real as matter. If physicists see most effects in matter as par¬ 
ticles, they have to find their opposites in the Field also to be 
particles. The “pair production”, as appearance of a negative 
par ic c upon creation of a positive one, is a well-known fact 
an IS noted as the only form of creation physicists presently 
know of (W. A. Fowler).” 

Each new, more powerful cyclotron or atom smasher may 
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guessing about phenomena that can be governed only by natural 
universal, therefore elementarily simple principles; nature does 
not know complex laws. 


The Unseen Causes in the Living Process 


Living process is a “negative fire”, the opposite of the ordinary 
fire. It is a chain reaction by matter against the Field, just as 
the ordinary fire is a chain reaction by the Field against matter. 
In living process matter expands against the Field, by increasing 
in energy and richness, whereas in fire the Field expands against 
matter and destroys its enrichment. Scientists see that living 


processes resemble fire or flames, which “not only reproduce, 
by means of sparks, but also show metabolism and growth’*.'® 
But scientists also recognize that life proceeds by “negative en- 
tropy , which is the exact opposite of what happens in fire. If 
scientists saw the Field, they would automatically recognize that, 
under the requirement of symmetry, evident everywhere in nature, 
the living procws and fire are the necessary opposites. 

The properties of life, as negative fire, are automatically 
evident from the Field-matter interaction. The Field as the 
opposite destroys matter through fire with explosive 
suddenness and case, requiring no involvement. But the living 
matter as the dominated, “oppressed” opposite, can proceed with 
Its chain^ reactions only by circumventing the Field, in “sur- 
rep ilious , involved, endlessly delayed and extended ways. This 
IS w^at makes life enormously complex, long-lasting, extensive in 
foTOs. and endlessly “inventive”. At the same time, life 
.1,* reaction expansion against the Field is ultimately 
01 the same cosmic strength as the Field 

i. chain reaction of life? It 

nroro-tf « most evident in every living 

can a living molcade. A giant molecule 

ran In rl' »Emnst the Field, just as a spark 

could have • ' '“tar how a giant molecule 

energy can accumulate. This increases its power, which in 
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turn attracts more matter and energy, m a 
Absorbable matter, and energy, mostly coming ,, j ’ 

is required to sustain such reaction and keep it frorn ^ 

Atoms always absorb energy or matter ennehment, bu tmder 
the Field pressure they immediately give “P ^ 
can keep and accumulate the enrichment in ^ , gon of 

dow” of the giant molecule. Such eno^ous a—non 
enriched atoms then can evolve all kinds o chafes” 

into rich formations. The “large numbers «£ ^ctn h J 

as well as the large size of the living moleci^^s «abk * ” to 
form “liquid crystals” that “"“S “"I ft'fnllgy- 

Living processes realize ‘^emseWes throng J ^ 

rich bonds” that are “aperiodic crystals or p 

'■?rSL« .1.. ” 

usual crystals or bonds, and yj™ nature, 

enormous that it amounts of atoms, with a 

The nonliving molecules may hav , .^g bonds, whereas 

couple of electrons that can be s ar , jbousands of energy- 
Uving molecules may have hun considered to be the 

rich atoms. The pol)™e^ hfve millions of atoms. Genes 

organizers of living ™ ^ polymers, and viruses 

may consist of single DNA molecules 

are compared to ‘"'=°“'P'"®. weight of tobacco mosaic 

may have millions of atoms, th psittacosis or 

virfs has been found to be 17 J™'"™’. most im- 

parrot disease, 3.5 b'"'™- 3,3 macromolecules 

portant, universal forms ,3 jO million.” One cm 

that can have atomic wei^ P combinations of bonds 

imagine what an astronomic num 3^ 333 

or “crystals” living ^.^rmiltos of facets of each 

be as inconceivably far-rea<*i & formations of 

clear that ,he field 

“pif;urtmtio1.tieX -H- 
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the organic compounds to form—that it ‘‘merely offers a sur¬ 
face upon which a reaction can take place” (I. Asimov). Ac¬ 
tually the living giant molecules offer protective fields, within 
which matter can accumulate, enrich itself and form the vast 
bonds or “crystals”. Enzymes, in their turn, are formed by 
proteins in the same way,“ while proteins are similarly created 
by the RNA and DNA polymers according to the present theories. 
(Proteins may have a higher role.)** But whatever the hierarchy, 
it is the protective field forces of the giant molecules that are 
the sources of all living processes. 

Ultimately the pressures of the Field determine, with their 
inexorable presence, the exact formations, as if according to 
strict, predetermined laws, of all the innumerable possible 
combinations of atoms and molecules. The shape and force of 
each formation depends on the kind and number of atoms 
constituting it. The dominating principle is that each molecule 
or form “gravitates" or falls in automatically, under all the forces 
and counterforces, into a position where it is least exposed to 
the Field pressures— which offers the best equilibrium. Crystals 
are always formed by such automatic gravitations or adjustments 
under the pressures of the Field. Scientists have difficulties in 
understanding the dynamics of all crystallization*—because the 
pressures of the Field, which scientists never suspect, are here 
the causes. 


But scientists see the similarities between living forms and 
crystals.'^ Sponges ground down to powder, if left in water re- 
wmbine themselves into formations similar to their original 
forms, m the way crystals form themselves.** Crystals are “self- 
pr^agating" much like living matter is (P. Handler).** 
Crystallization can explain how living matter seeks to have 
definite as it predetermined or planned forms. A seed of crystal 
immwsed m a liquid selects out of it and forms into predeter- 
mm growing shapes the corresponding material in it. The 
mng matter can do this millions of times better and more 
slant size of its molecules and the 
. ^ richness of their combinations. Crystalliza- 

however only part of the process of 
predetermined orderliness of living matter. In cfTcct, all kinds of 
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formations and bonds of living matter ^ow 
ordered, “predetermined” ways because o e i ^ 

action between the pressures of the Fie an ^ combi- 

forces of the living molecules, with their miUio 

Thus predetermined growth and selective 
or “food", incomparably richer than m usual ly t ’ 

be explained as being inherent m mom 

selection detemunes which of the selection is chaotic- 

suitable lor survival or more resou ■ forms. But life 

ally wasteful and requires a vast supp y ^ j 

pr^ferates explosively, like a -ntable &e “U ^ 
forms and ways. It expands to eve^ expansion 

energy and matter can be absorbed, ■^is sele^ P 
works by the reproduction, ‘he.otherjna.n unction 
sides the growth and the “leetwe se outcome of 

Reproduction of living fom accumulation of living 

the pressures of the F‘eld acting aaay 

matter. Scientists know that a ^ ® g breaks down 

reach a point . which U become un.aWe a 

into smaller particles, each lendencics of the Field and 

Actually the unseen „ tries to break down any 

living matter are the within the pro¬ 
matter accumulation, but m , j, ,o hold together. Under 

tective fields of the giant breaks up at 

such two opposing tendencies Vccping as much mass 

one point of its grosvth but does so by keeping 

together as possible. ,bj, hover within 

The result is division 'n'o e"'y “ gj osvn full size, 
each other's field forces until equal, be- 

During such growth the * „ matter from the other 

cause if one is smaller dissimilarity may be equal- 

with whicli It IS joined. Any otti yc joint units, 

ized in the same way. be'^e"* ‘he ' eo 

under the same pressure and foi^ reproduction by 

struct oUcrs an atomisue exp'anx"^ 
joined elements.) Further, die « F 
formations that reproduce csael copio o 
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Here we may repeat that living forms, as nature in general, 
work with a multiplicity which is beyond human grasp. If we 
understand the above principles of growth, search for “food 
and reproduction, as well as of the selection, that is all we 
can or need to know; we cannot understand, control or deal with 
the infinitely interrelated myriad complexity anyway. 

The present theories about the nature and origin of life are 
not less conjectural than our explanations, but reveal no basic 
principle and are contrary to what is known about life. All the 
theories assume that the complexity and the principal properties 
of living compounds resulted from specific chance combina¬ 
tions, without any singular driving force or principle behind 
them. Even those theorists who see living process as qualitatively 
different from nonliving phenomena or as a “special form of 
motion of matter”, still seek explanations in gradual evolution 
through various chance formations (A. I. Oparin) A look 
at theories old and recent shows a mere repetition of the belief 
that life evolved cumulatively and gradually by complex specific 
chance combinations of the usual, nonliving matter. At the same 
time scientists find that life is a unique process contrary to gen¬ 
eral laws of entropy;^* a special kind of yet undiscovered charge 
or potency;'' and a singular phenomenon that remains every¬ 
where the same.'* 


The simple clear facts we aU know about life show that it is 
not due to merely complex, unique combinations of elements. 

very one of the myriads of living forms would require such 
unique y rare combination. But living forms evolve and grow in 
OT mary conditions, from elements found everywhere—under 
the cosmic force of living matter. Without a special force or 
pnncip e behind it, accumulation of multiplicity and correspond* 
mg complexity of all living forms would be impossible in our 
pnysical universe governed by inexorable destruction and disper- 
mn o ^ any accumulated organization or enrichment of matter. 

‘ of selection has been used, particularly by Oparin, 
wnrv • p^dual accumulation of chance improvements could 
in t™th, any form of matter increasing 

n size and multiple complexity would be least fit to survive in 
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the world tending toward entropy and minimal organization- 

unless a special force or principle “■ ..inventive”. 

The Field as the dominant opposite restn i- force, 

expanding fire of life at every step, with ubiqmtou • 

This amounts to imposition of ’ exact 

dictable, at least theoreUcally, or full of p . ye, 

“purposes”, for every Uving form or ^ 

hopefully, turned to concepts like tropism P 

instance, roots turn downward ^^^ew^ '^yie the laws gov- 
or laws attributable to them, are y . jj,e pield 

erning living phenomena are en e . 

of the living matter at P®”, ^yery minutest thing in 

of such endless laws or purposes „_n,ar a metaphysical 

the living world, which otherwise has to appear a met p y 

miracle. . . , the spark of iife. 

Finally we have to try to ^ ^oot of the organizing 

of the giant molecule, always found pj precludes 

living processes. Under orfinary co"";*;' ;‘:„er%ut we 
or destroys any essential iricrease ‘ P ,a,est cooling oft 

can imagine different conditions ® g continua- 

periods of our planet. ;fessures of the Field, 

tion of intense burning or yi 6 m it the momentaiy 

But yielding to the Field P^" .duration of cool- 
loosenings, that constitute jggs the Field. In such 

ing off also creates saturation f jnay accidentally 

saturation it may happen a -xtent of creating a spot in 

concentrate, at one crosspoint, ° j.j]y absent and a giant 

which the Field pressures are , second, a cooling off 

molecule can instantaneously ‘ by totally universal 

period in its latest .‘® destroy any incipient living 

Lming by the Field, which the slackening 

formation. Thus there is enough^— 
chain reaction of the neio, 

to arise. comnounds resembling living pro- 

Experiments on creation of ^ apparently most efficient 
ducts confirm such Akiba and Nurit Bar-Nun. 

recent experiments, performed by A 
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at the University of Cornell, are interesting; according to Carl 
Sagan they open the possibility of producing amino acids on an in¬ 
dustrial scale. Temperatures of several thousand degrees were 
created, in these experiments, by shock waves, for periods so 
brief that the newly formed nucleic acids were not broken up 
or burned. Also interesting are probably the most advanced ex¬ 
periments, conducted by Gerhard Schramm, at the Max Planck 
Institute in Tuebingen, in which complex nucleic acids were 
produced. High heat was used in these experiments, but in such 
ways that it was prevented from burning or breaking up the 
new compounds. 

In the frequently mentioned experiments by Dr. Sidney W. 
Fox, temperatures of up to 1,900 degrees, under similar condi¬ 
tions, were used. Other experimenters — Oparin, Urey, Miller 
and MacNevin, to mention the best known — have used electric 
sparks or charges similar to lightning. This can, naturally, pro¬ 
duce conditions of saturated loosenings in the Field, for periods 
short enough to prevent burning or breaking up of the new 
compounds; electric current, as we saw, always creates loosen¬ 
ings in the Field. 

Scientists know that giant molecules are at the root of all 
living processes, or that life resembles fire. But only the unseen 
Field-matter interaction can explain life as the negative fire 
an the giant molecule as the spark that sustains it. 


Oenelics: Half.Truthi, "Scienlum”, The Unseen Causes, 
and the Inner Selection. 

in importance tc 

chancinp h ^ genetics is based on the theory of un- 

Renes This^tt *^^^*^'^^*^*'* or traits carried by unchanging 
orcanism ic ^^'n^enance of its sameness bj 

opposite Ml organic world. The relative oi 

M^'ndersTar'oV^hi^h^m'o^*"^ unchangeability. 

S ’?'"- -,r;£ 

causatmn orgamsm returns to its sameness by opposite pro- 
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cesses upon interference. In genetic cont.nuance ‘he 
reverse back to their identity upon an >n'erference su h as cros 
breeding. How the unchanging or ^ "d 

in all later generations after the cross r ^ i,jj,ations of 
by an as simple probability as that 
white and black balls from a bag. Only ^ 

arc innumerable, geneticists have to write i inheritance, 

by Mendel's law even ” S 'ZlMitles 

But the organic unchangeabthty does no P j. j 

of adaptive change. Only, such « - exprf 
ceptible and “scientifically unman g in its widest 

the change induced by conditioning or ^ "deceitful" turn- 
sense. Conditioning is an impercepti y g ',hn,ays under in- 
ing of release mechanisms '”21^ he dealt 

ducements of general organic dnv • “pleasure”, 

with only in such terms of org^c ^ registrable 

or release economy, never >" organism. The usual 

or isolated factors separate from factors like the genes, 

“scientific” methods dealing with « un^aspable myriad 

are fai general futile because o “scientism” is par- 

interdependence of all ,he whole organism 

ticularly incongruous here ^ adaptively changes 

"learns" or becomes conditioned—ana mu 

through generations. ,.„ntradictory in its immediate 

Furthermore, « conlruArt ^ 

experimentally registrable effec . attained by con- 

resistance or moving away ft morally trained or an 

ditioning. Whether it ^^JJ/leTldiate or direcUy 

animal being conditioned to a , jf one is being 

observable effect is such resistance o PP ^ 

brought up on a diet of. foods. But he will 

on every single occasion i 

end by preferring them , and final if a change is 

The resistance or opposition gminal organic in- 

imposed directly, without the opposite adjustments for 

tegration. Organism ‘='’"’8™“"“ ^fon ^Lamarckism was found 
any distortion, difficulty or de^ o^eriments like those on 
disproved by Weissmanians because exp 
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cutting off tails of mice to produce a hereditary change failed.*^ 
Actually, mice with cut off tails would rather produce stronger 
tails, if anything, in the next generation. A release flow under 
straight opposition breaks out a wider, stronger channel. The 
hybrid vigor, which has remained a mystery to biologists,*^ can 
be explained by such self-strengthening of organic mechanisms 
under reciprocal opposition between characters. 

To be inherited, a character must have become a part of the 
whole organism, through the “deceitful” conditioning. Pavlov 
and McDougall, two great authorities, found in their experiments 
that conditioning and learning ivor transferred by inheritance. 
This is feasible, at least in principle, though learning by brain 
processes is biologically so superficial or shallow that it could 
hardly have any permanent effect. What can be transferred in 
such inheritance are deeper mechanisms deriving from essential 
drives changed by the conditioning. 

The central issue is the inheritance of acquired concrete, gen¬ 
eral traits or characters It is clear to everybody that organisms 
acquire, through conditioning, various concrete adaptive traits 
in their lifetime. Organs, tissues and functions are expanded, or 
decreased, to cope vrith environment better or more purposefully- 
Such purposeful adaptations are maintained even through sev¬ 
eral^ renewals of cells and of almost everything else in the or- 
^nism.^ Apparently, deeper organiring mechanisms have changed. 

ere is no reason why such change could not go as deep as 
the very centers of organization, which reproduce themselves 
and determine inheritance. In the organic hierarchical integration, 
influences always proceed through all levels, except that they 
become imperceptibly slight on the deepest levels. Evolution re- 
yeals exactly such exceedingly minute, experimentally unregis- 
ra e a aptive changes; and their inheritance is required by the 
genial theory of Darwin. 

But modem science is dominated by experimentalism, and ex- 
penments can show only the above reversals and unchangeability 
o isolated traits, which is the basis of the modern, Mendelian 
genetics. A modem scientist would have to be crazy to oppose 

experiments. The tyranny of a discipline of half- 
truths thus nemetuafAc ^ 
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In effect, to see the other half of the eausal 
tion of the unseen interaction between t e ^ , crystals, 

be required. As we saw, living forms, ^.“c whieh 

are determined by the fields of is always the 

is the center and source of such fie . complex, 

centcr-and-ficld interaction, even i ,„„:ned by a genetic 

Viewed as one whole the organism is determmed y 

»»o, 

more^llecfivTL"corresponding organic function or form o 

ganized by its field of forces. reciprocal. 

What is more, the center-and-field increased. 

The strength of a field of forces i jj„g]y increases the 

by advantages in environment, corresponjingj^^^^.^^^ 

strength of the center. Generally, ^ ctronger or wider field 
matter increases its field of forces, u (^^.Q.way influences 

permits larger accumulation „ matter as center and 

can be observed in any interaction charge in a body 

its field forces. In electromagne ism, ctrengthened field around 
strengthens the field around i, CTeater initial size of 

body increases its charge. In ji’.j-ng of combustion there; 

fire at a given spot intensifies t e of combustion, like heat, 
but, also, more intense .'=°" ,j,g size of the fire, 

dry air or burnable material ndvantages of the field 

For an organism the ®‘^®"®‘^^g"environment or conditioning- 
are ultimately those of the e .„(cr of the organism on y 
But they reach the determinmg cent .. 

through innumerous levels. Fo external level, 

ment” or conditioning h ,he geuetie center that 

That is how the acquired traits 

determines the whole ' i-yels of millions of 

hidden under the ^e changes induced m i by 

the evolution of the given ^ o„,y impercxptibly slight, 

the environment or impiepdb'c the chang^ 

Yet however infinitesimal J“™^i„nmcntal influences leaves 
absolutely every one of the endless env. 
its corresponding circct. 
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This is how the adaptation to environment can be so gradual 
as well as purposeful to every tiniest, humanly inconceivable c 
tail. It is attained by myriad additions, through millions of years, 
of repetitive influences that leave their averagely streamlining in¬ 
finitesimal effects, like sandstorms polishing the cliffs. All pur¬ 
posefulness in such environment-to-center influences is automatic 
because the influences proceed on exactly the same lines bot 
ways, and strict purposefulness of every line of influence from 
the center toward environment is established by selective adap¬ 
tation. Schematically, the complex organs of vision of a crab, 
evolved purposively under stimulations of light, weaken or 
strengthen correspondingly in response to simple decrease or 
increase in such stimulations. 

The possibility of this "backward'* action or reverse transcrip¬ 
tion agrees with recent experimental findings, e.g., on the ‘re* 
verse transcriptase”, particularly by Howard Temin, who proved 
that RNA can organize DNA; and by Sol Spiegelman, who 
demonstrated similar reverse action for a dozen viruses. Two- 
way influence between nucleus and cytoplasm has always been 
viewed as a central principle.** But any form of reverse tran¬ 
scription is totally impossible according to modern genetics, which 
recognizes only the unchanging genes as bearers of traits. Of 
course there are disagreements. Scientists may find that cyto¬ 
plasmic inheritance is equally significant,*® or that bacterial adap¬ 
tation to abnormal and again back to normal environment points 
to adaptive inheritance'^ and “makes possible the mechanism 
of evolution” in the only way it makes sense.** The Darwinian 
evolution is by far the greatest, simple discovery in biological 
sciences and their only possible basis, but it makes no sense 
without the inheritance of acquired characters.**-**'"* 

n ortunaicly Darw-in chose to explain the inheritance of ac¬ 
quired characters in the atomistic or usual “scientific” way. In 
ms theory of pangcncsis, he reasoned that each cell in the organ¬ 
ism releases gcmmules that form the reproductive cells.'^ Surely 
c w o e organism forms the reproductive cells. Anything that 
« 0 product by everything else in it as 
e. IS IS what makes the “scientism”, dealing only with 
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distinct separate units, useless in study of ^ jj,j 

the reproductive cells are the centers of "" " 
future organisms; they are replicas of the center g 

°^But !uTceZT^^'be. and is. present in the organhm cvej- 
where, dispersed and involved in every tnec torn ' ^ 

stm act J a true, singic center to which ‘=ve7 '’oTn 

and from which all organization emanates, j, 

reproduction in millions of replicas. The P""“t,eracLn be- 
nature works here, as elsewhere, are simp e. 
tween the center and the organism does its 

forces; and the mere replication. But mi 

simple work, in organism, with what really 

tiplicity, the atomistic scientism can ne P 

tL glaring proof of adaptive ha's°woIved 

of findings of biological • T eke but environment 

gradually and has been shaped *>-. with all 

so as to suit it. Gradually transumnal^ajaptiv^^^^^^ 

the incipient rudiments and persisting ’ merely elimin- 

thing that is found in biological history. impossible 

ates the forms which do not adapt. through gene 

that the disruptive and sudden genetic .j.|,e whale, 

mutations could produce this adaptive gr example of how 
with its vestiges of a land mammal, “ J mammals, porpoises, 
environment has shaped organisms. rfn-nEuins to a degree, 
seals, manatees, various reptiles, and eve P y^.ings of birds, 
have been shaped into “fishes” by the sea. The w^ 
bats and butterflies have been shape j genetic 

adapted almost uniquely similar shapes m spite 
dissimilarity of the species. pj development govern 

Purposive adaptation and gr ^ instance of cvolu- 

every observable living form an j organ 

tion I. is always the way a .ffP^^d “o se„' 

is used that determines how it is sn P • ,hc cvolu- 

with admirable perfection. This is crude, rudimentary 

tionary transition of forms, everysvhere, from 
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beginnings, of older geologically recorded samples, to ski u 
adaptive purposefulness in every minutest detail, gradually bc- 
cumulated through millions of years. One might compare t e 
adaptive gradualness of evolutionary forms with the gradua 
shaping of a kneeling stone by its use or the purposeful ap- 
long “engineering” of a river valley. Scientists may charactenze 
the genetic evolution as a change with “definite direction or con¬ 
sistent ‘upward’ trend”.®*’ We saw that the cause of such minutely 
gradual, streamlined adaptation, comparable to sandstorms shap¬ 
ing a cliff, is the simple “backward” action of environmental 
influences through the reverse transcription. 

The gradualness of adaptation as a mere elaboration of the 
previous mechanisms is the only way the miracles of nature 
can be explained. Only by absolute conservation, at every step, 
of the previous purposes, ultimately going back to growth and 
division, can the astronomic final purposefulness be explained. 
The organism or the beehive can be so complex yet so purposeful 
because each of its endless million^year elaborations is only an 
expansion of some previous purposeful mechanism. The gradual¬ 
ness or continuity is so inherent in organic development that 
evolutionary forms are even repeated during embryo growth. 
Anyway, the whole adaptive and gradual evolution, that scien¬ 
tists have always known, is a complete proof against the tenets 
of modem genetics. 


Such purposive adaptation and gradualness of evolution are 
exactly contrary to the disruptive and sudden mutations that are 
I e only assumed factors of change in modem genetics. The 
mutations are totally accidental disruptions of genes, by radia- 
ion, cat, shwk or other physical and chemical abnormal con- 
1 ions. Geneticists themselves recognize that mutations are de¬ 
structive rather than constructive,®* The only constructive factor, 
^ fieneticist, is then a disruption that might happen 

Here wc have to emphasize how impossible such 
geneticists, in their atomistic “scientism”, 
have overlooked glaring facts about it. 

trillions of cells and molecules, and every 
^ uniquc arrangement with the rest, in the 
ny way of purposive integration—each to be gov- 
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emed by a corresponding “gene”. To be jo 

in one o£ the eells, molecules or 

coordinated with the trillions of the ° would be one in 
probability of this happening by pure y be one 

trillions of times. But even if we assume •l’=re cou^^^ 
adaptive ehance mutation in every V ,bey depended 

produce only a total chaos in organic . 
on such mutations. „ ~ hand eye, heart 

A look at the streamlined 5"'°°*'’"^“ , gnj niole- 

or any living form shows that all ’ ' nonstreamlined, 

cules in it are arranged adaptively wit mu applies to 

unadaptive, or out-of-place ,be geneHe factors which 

any organic function, and ,io„s ®Now, if there were 

determine the organic forms and adaptive one, 

a thousand unadaptive orsanic form and 

they would inevitably accumul change was added, 

function, even while the Xton Torked, it would 

It the gene mutations were the way ev the rate of bil- 

amass deformations or detenora ^ ^ate of thousand 

lions for every one improvement. ^ ab- 

to one, complete deterioration ^ou thumb among all 

normal mutant change sticks ou evolution must 

possible amounts of ‘"’P™''®"'®",*'of any chance mutations 
be working is a selective total exclusion V 

in genetic factors. Ions about selection to save the 

Geneticists resort ?P'“s‘,^,ion docs work by chanre m- 
theory of chance forms—ultimately conditioned, 

fluences, that promote the fit organic changes, 

gradual adaptations, uven m the „ massive 

But there is never f‘"/::^/one possible improvemenfi 
deterioration is heaped destroction of species rather by 

Selection can prevent total d«tru 

promoting , mutations. The fallacy of geneticists 

provements” ,ii,ade of ignoring the virtually mtote 

lies in their ‘ of organic factors. Definite numters 

interdependent spSated about while the endless 

^Lrbef of‘^'™“e deteriorations are not thought of. 
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The atomistic scientific methods of geneticists are misleading 
in every respect because organic /or/ns work only as wholes^ o] 
reciprocally dependent myriads of factors. Thus geneticists, 
pursuing single genes, do not realize that absolutely every one 
of the myriads of cells and processes has to find its purposefu 
adjustment. Taking this purposefulness for granted is equal to 
missing the very core of the problem. There are, supposedly, 
seven octillion atoms and ten trillion cells in man;^® and genes 
are recognized as the regulators of everything in organism.^® Con¬ 
sequently, there should be at least as many genes in man, be¬ 
cause every atom will fall chaotically rather than purposefully 
in place unless a gene — or, necessarily, more than one gene—■ 
determines its exact action. 

In modem genetics, governed by experimentalism, genes are 
assumed only for those characters which can be experimentally 
shown to follow the Mendel’s law. This can happen only with 
the characters that exist in allelic forms or can undergo the 
Mendelian mutations. If all men had blue eyes there would be 
no Mendelian gene of eye color.** Nor can there be such a gene 
for a character like the backbone in vertebrates, which never 
mutates. But exactly such characters, infinitely many, gross or 
submicroscopic, are decisively important. The characters, simply, 
turn infinite in number if one starts separating them, as a cor¬ 
rect experimental method would require; and each of them 
must be determined by genes, in its one and only possible pur¬ 
poseful performance. 

^ \S^o, what or how, created the irilUons or octillions of genes 
place? Nature can create astronomic purposeful mul- 
tip JCiiy, but then it must have a purposeful principle, however 
simple, to work by. Such principle is the “backward” action of 
environmental infiuenccs. that we explained above. We admit, 
geneticists have discovered a few phenomena, like the chromo- 
some rwrrangements. breakages, polyploidy, genetic drifts and 
o er ms of genetic interactions, which seem to permit sclec- 
12 Tt. explainable by the theory of unchanging 

phenomena the adaptive characters 
*hcrc and the changes involve their mere rccombi- 
s to t c original evolution of the innumerable char* 
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acters, the “mutations are the ultimate source 
according to modern genetics: and mutations are chaotic disrup¬ 
tions that can only destroy adaptation. „ndem eenetics 

The main, typical ^/"epwate unchanging atom 

IS the concept of the gene itself as a P 

of inheritance. The present “scientific atoms. Un- 

only with analytically clearly ^hoks deter- 

fortunately, in the organic world not ing explain 

mine what happens, while their consti u mg |,e 

as little as dead atoms. That is why ,. integrated phe- 

understood only through concepts o junning, adaptation, 

nomena like over-all drives or pleasure , „tum to previous 

release, overadjustments, opposite reactions 
traits, and preservation of the ' ,j^e the gene 

What scientists have discovered » explainable 

maps or enzyme effects of ’ anC/c mo/eno/con- 

by the natural fact that a major part J gj^pectedly. located 
nectable with a character or process may . .j-j,!, 

on one spot in the chromosome or in on 5 „ 3 fate genes. In 
is causally very different from n certain process, 

a chromosome as in an organism, tac mouth, 

like eating, may be centered aroun one p 
But mouth as an isolated unit canno g 

be causally incomprehensible. “talking about traits as 

Geneticists themselves recognize t a „ 5 nonsible for much 
though they were independent entitle ' however, 

contusion” (T. Dobzhansky).» ^odOT^g determined 

built on the separation of traits or c vihn'“ genetic 

by genes as separate atoms. If, ining, then the over- 

traits, and of “genes”, were seen as genetic 

all drives, conditioning, adaptation, or could make 

self to its sameness would be the 'nnwp . d e-xplain the 
genetics more than a discipline of halMrutns, 

Mendel’s law as well. , genetics is >•”' 

The all-important peaclical fallacy I ,j„|iy how gen- 

according to its theory it doa « become conditioned, 

erations live, adjust, ovcradjusl. never affected 

“team", improve or degenerate. Tbe g«’« 
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city that they seem continuous; and each of them can evolve on y 
through selection. Members of species could not be pens m 
all but one at every one of such infinitely numerous ^ ' 

Gross, sudden changes can play part in selection, in t e a 
but-one way. Still, even such changes require infinite, tiny a ap 
tations, to become viable. Darwin rightly saw that evolution 
is not determined by "sports” or sudden deviations, but is a 
gradual product of mass selection. 

The endless improvements, on all levels, with infinite^ forms 
of transition, can be provided only by the Inner Selection, m 
which every tiniest form inside the organism improves auto-’ 
matically by the same principle of selection. Schematically, eveiy 
mechanism or release follows and deepens, automatically, t e 
channel that offers better, stronger flow. The only additions 
principle needed, to integrate such tendencies organically, is^ 
of subordination. The lower processes, though they automatically 
self-increase, must stop doing so whenever this does not increase 
the higher process they are subordinated to. As we saw such a 
principle of subordination can work in simple, natural ways. 
It certainly is an observable fact in the organism. Only because 
of the multiplicity of levels in organism we cannot visualize ot 
"understand” how it works in detail. 

We can be sure, however, that if every mechanism automatic¬ 
ally self-improves, in such a way as to permit the equally auto¬ 
matic self-improvement of hi^er mechanisms and thus of the 
whole, then integrated adaptive progress is inevitable. The auto¬ 
matism of the self-improvement is insured by the principle of 
selection, the Inner Selection, as the processes which find or 
deepen better channels of release or growth expand, eliminating 
^e others. Of course restrictive processes soon become dominant 
because they offer richei release potentials on the whole. Nature, 
working with ^tronomic multiplicity, can create astronomically 
complex, seemingly miracidous purposefulness if the simple prin- 
aplesby which it works are purposeful or adaptive. The "back¬ 
ward action of the environmental influences and the Inner Selec¬ 
tion are such principles. They are sufficient to create the virtual 
miracles of nature, by way ©f blind, chaotic selection or op- 
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The ultimate fallacy of modem genetics 
“scientific” attitude. Experiments can reveal on y e p 
of genetic traits, as predicted by Mendels ^ 

this permanence is relative causation, 

organic form. All organic laws, including nrinciple 

deL from this maintenance of sameness. 
does not preclude adaptive changes. Ony sue wua/fy the 

perceptible and paradoxical. They affect and 

organism as a whole; show initially pleasure, 

“require "deceitjul" conditioning of over- directly logical 

of the organism as the whole. The atomistic and dirretly^ g. 

experimental approaches can ^insights and misses the 

Thus genetics is left with one half o ^^iunities of genetic 
other which is the only one that offers P jj influences, 
change, control or planning, in preventing degenerative 
or in finding guidance for our genetic u ure. 

Conclusion 

I, rA ihe never recognized 
The relative view reveals eyeryw e pAvsicist adopting 

negative causal sources of positive va ues. ..^^jj^jjjgness”, which 
a relative view would see at once that e 

alone can make matter knowable or exi ultimate source 

causal source of matter and its effects. “nothingness” 

of all effects of matter, and as its °’’P° 1 .ntally registered, 

or the Field cannot be known or n™" matter, even if it 

otherwise than through the ordinary e e jubstancc. An ob¬ 
is a million times stronger or denser I or drag against 

j'ect moved by a medium experiences no of it by the 

it; and all effects of matter arc moves n.’ithout a medium. 

Field —in forms of waves which “"”7 ^ut merely an ob- 

No assumption of new forces or hypo reality of the Field, 
jectivc, relative view is required to sec reality of the 

Physicists have always rccogniz fields or “space’'. Sueh 

causal medium, in the forms of El e , pimve relalis'C i"’ 

concepts, though, are incongruous wa „„u.iv dense or strong 
sight that the medium can be so enormously 
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by life influences and change only through the mutations caus^ 
by physical and chemical accidents. This experimentally esta 
lished half-truth is, of course, contrary to practical facts, corn 
mon sense wisdom and tradition, as well as to scientific know - 
edge about evolution, practical breeding and the newest findings 
on the reverse transcription. 

If the whole organism can be determined to its tiniest detai s 
by the reproductive cell, it is much more conceivable that the 
vast organic system and its influences can affect the genetic core. 
Scientifically, the genetic self which acts as the core or center 
of the organism continues through generations, by reproducmg 
itself in the reproductive cells. The generations are periods in the 
life of the genetic self and necessarily leave their influences, 
particularly from overadjustments or degenerative life-long 
joyments, eagerly increased by man. 

Functional, degenerative diseases, like cancer, have been traced 
to inheritable chromosomal or gene abnormalcies, which can be 
acquired during life, especially through chemical and artificial 
life-long “improvements”. It is significant that scientists working 
on cancer research have seen the importance of environmental 
influences on inheritance and their “backward” action, through 
the reverse transcription. Practically important problems, in the 
promotion of the health and potentials of our next generations, 
will depend on management of genetic changes. But modern 
geneticists have renounced here, in principle, any control or plan¬ 
ning. They only can wait for the disruptive accidents, like the 
mutations from cosmic rays, to become the sources of change, 
though geneticists also fear increase in such mutations, more than 
anything else. Even the enthusiasts of modern genetics admit that 
it has remained “a pure rather than applied science”.*^ 

Modern geneticists cannot do much more than dwell on the 
combinations of existing genes, or “explain”, after the fact, how 
the genes supposedly mutated, which by definition is unpredictable 
and uncontrollable. Genetics has become a vast science, as it 
continues to demonstrate the law of the permanence of char¬ 
acters in their naturally endless multiplicity. But such law, deriv- 
ing rom the permanence of organic sameness, needs neither proof 
or aemonsiration, Tlic rest of genetics consists of patching up 
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its own assumptions, since the halt truths become ^ . 

sufficient when final explanations have to be oun • 
increases, as the geneticists have to resort 5° modify- 

kinds of special causal factors, like suppressors, in i , 
ing, complementary, supplementary or certain e u i 
and unpredictable, multiple effects or genes. nr 

Of cLse whe; scientists have to obtain f 

to explain why and how a species has f ’ 

they proceed as practical breeders and evolutionis 
donVThey try fo obtain new, better, changed 

aceept adaptations to the needs of In practical 

tions of any observed trait or capacity o P • 
breeding, and in evolution, the combination nray 

breeding, as by all sexual Ijnafion oT characters 

of improving the stock. But mere recom 

cannot create the new, completely the mere 

evolution and practical breeders obtain and use besides 

combinations of existing charaaers. inventor of the 

The classical experiments by Johannse , . jjiection 

gene concept, are accepted P™'"^ ‘ „! variations and 

can do nothing but disentangle a m postulated 

that a continual elaboration of a charac imoroved char- 

by Darwin is impossible”.” But new P^™^” gniest levels, 
acters do evolve, actually in myriads, on trend that 

and with the gradual or continual adaptive P . genes 
the Darwinian evolution requires. Mere reco crude 

could not bring this about. Nature could have only few a 
genes. It they can merely combine and characters 

ever unchanged, this can never result in 
-particularly since the mutations can bring only 
terioration. . ,v. i_ncr Selection. 

Now we may explain what we have ca grossly in- 

The evolutionary selection as usually concci ^ 
complete that people with good ' . improvement 

only possibilities of chaos. It implies t ,l,e 

in a species all its members perish excep ,.,-rrua//>’ inf:”'" 

improvement, and his progcncs. But ns «c . muUipIi- 

numbers of tiny changes have to accumulate «atn 
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Philosophy as SelfJfefeating Perfectionism 

Philosophy is a pursuit of perfect, pure and complete knowl 
edge or of understanding of thin^ in themselves. This is w at 
distinguishes philosophy from other knowledge. In practical or 
scientific knowledge we merely have problems or needs for sola 
tions, under given premises, and we find the corresponding, 
delimited satisfactions. The philosophical method of searching for 
complete cognitive satisfactions in themselves is what makes phi 
losophy inherently impossible and turns it into a cognitive “neu¬ 
rosis . The satisfaction here, much as in a neurosis, seems to 
lie just ahead. But without further negative, opposite back 
grounds or premises and needs to know, no real satisfaction or 
knowledge is reached. As the futile effort is intensified, it leau^ 
to endless complexity, which has become the main attainment 
resembles the endless elaborations in neuroses, 
cognition is a value process, rooted in the mechanisms 
Tt or of disturbance and restoration of normal^- 

Ar t a matching of innumerable minute needs 

corresponding satisfactions and organic 
vm„ T evaluation of countless tiny changes in 

ot extensive sets of values. Change is the source 

resnonrt ''uluations, but change must be relevant or cor- 

dcrives ii«° ° “Eunic, always relative values, from which 
can be rueaning. Thus cognition as all evaluation 

dWercnlhliln^ Process of relating —o relative comparison or 

purcVndVerfKrrn*'''- P'"''°rop;iico/ melhod of striving for 
on any digerent complete in itself, without dependence 

Wc may best dis’euKTi's"’ ‘’“chgrounds or premises- 

knowledge that nt,‘i method under three main qualities of 
value and fmalitv seeks, namely, perfection, high^t 

can be explained bv ^ P^^fection is attained when everything 
refer to anything ’*^‘^*^* without a need to 

explained and .* . ® hlchest truths or values have to be 


nitivc satisfaction. ^ pursuit of perfect cog- 

* y •* required because complete cog* 
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nitive satisfaction is not gained if knowledge is unfinished or 
relative. 

Search for Perfect Knowledge in Philosophy. 
have tried to explain everything by some 
terms reducible to one essence. This is 

for perfect cognitive satisfaction. Man exis s as everything 
and he thinks the way he exists. He tnes to eve^hmg 

to terms of “ones” or to generalized 
most satisfactory reduction or generalization 
if everything was explained by one Consequently 

without a need to refer to further, mu tip e • 
philosophers have tried ro explain the .ehole 
essence like the Being; or by concepts hke Atoms or Form, 
that are mere multiplications of one essence. . jhales 

Thus at the very beginnings o 
proclaimed water as the stuff . /^naximenes held 

Anaximander postulated the Boundle , .. jo solve the 

that air, vapor or mist is the source of f,he es- 
problem of change Heraclitus declare everything consists. 

sence of things and "’® f“,,e'’essence of all reality: Plato, 

Eleatics postulated one Being as t py,hagorcans, the 

the world of Forms; Anstotle^te S^b o„e God: 

Number; Neoplatonists and Med Spinoza, Substance; 

Descartes, God as source of Mm an Things-in- 

Leibniz, the world of Monads; . Schclling, an Ab- 

themselves; Fichte, a .he Vill- Hartmann, the 

solute; Hegel, the Idea; Schopenhauer, the 
Unconscious: Green, the Unive^l Consciousness. 

Vital: Alexander. Space-Time unchanging essence 

But reduction of case. Eleatics postu- 

Icads to patent impossibility. 1“ a w ^ „„ 

lated that everything is one Being. Variety would ex¬ 
variety, change, origin. origin wnuld imply de- 

cludc the oneness of being: c g imnossiblc; and motion 
grccs of being, or the jj o nonbeing, therefore 

would require empty space, which loo 
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yet experimentally unre^strable. This insight is the simple con 
tribution of our relative approach, but expert physicists con 
reach revolutionary explanations—far superior to those we a 
tempted—with a concept of such a medium. The present physi^t 
missing the very cause of its phenomena, has resorted to a p J 
losophy of a world without causes or certainty, even without rea 
ity, governed by indeterminacy, the double-truth complementar 
ity and merely mathematical or mental causes. This philosop y 
of physics as the most certain science has been readily accepts 
in all fields. The modem sciences, thought and learning thus 
are sinking deeper into metaphysical sophistry, mystery an 
esoteric self-justifications, permitting all the eagerly sought hti 
manistic or philosophical delusions and mystifications. 

Once the real causal sources of matter and its effects are re¬ 
cognized, the dilemmas and mysteries become explainable for al 
material phenomena, in physics, theory of life or genetics. Sim* 
ilarity between life and fire has been observed in science as well 
as in common knowledge. All properties of life as negative fire 
Mcome automatically clear if the Field is recognized. Life as 
fire or chain reaction by matter against the Field, the dominant 
opposite, becomes a delayed or extended and refined process, 
myentwely” complex and resourceful in its selective expansion 
amidst obstacles. 

matter through its field forces 
ment nr Senetic matter as the center, and the environ- 

Of its field forces, interact 
reverse tr-ine/- possible the "backward" action, throug 

acquired adint*^ mfluences from environment or fm^ri 

o^y way th?":: Eenetic self-which is the 

natural purposcful™“™“'tore!'‘'’'' 

relative viTO ■‘iinP'’S5ib'= 

Reality itself, w. it,« t®"* "’nn’s world, the phys'aa' 

covered to be contrary to°th 

Field is still a “nothi^im. » .“nimon sense we all share. The 
of matter. But scientiliSliv ’ because it is the opposite 

universally revealing, as the ” ‘he Field is real and 

•he causal source of the physical reality- 



HUMANISTIC DELUSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY, 
ARTS AND CULTURE 


The humanistic value delusions dominate all learned think 
hig, artistic cults and cultural fixations. These delusions are 
inevitable as long as it is not understood that the real sources 
of value experiences are their opposites, their negative bac 
grounds which are felt as disvalues. Even thinking or knowle ge 
is a value process, however refined and complex its forms, 
is governed by the dependence of the cognirive values or satis¬ 
factions on opposite backgrounds or needs. Philosophy as pursui 
of pure and complete cognitive satisfactions, without t eir op 
posites, becomes a futile, self-defeating perfectionism, compar 
able to what neuroses are on emotional level. ^ 

Artistic enjoyments become superstitious cults, adoration o 
smears of paint or religion of names and true origma s, ^ e 
cause the delusory and fixational nature of such value enjo 
ments is not suspected. For the same reasons cultures becom^ 
vast fixational systems, governed by accidental, inherent y 
less fixations, while the real, paradoxical, and universa, 
fore unremarkable causal sources of culture are f 

n^it that nothins simple, or attainable in logica y 
in culture and cultural conditioninf;. The p ' os 
artistic and cultural delusions and fixations often are a 
wry, intricate part of the superstitions and deceit by w 
arc culturally conditioned. But the danger from 
causal beliefs increases as the humanists oad 

from the restrictive, necessarily dcaitful, 
toward a sdeniific. lo^cal application of their 
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or set of premises contains its own contradictions or paradox, 
requiring a further set of premises.* In the words of ’ 

“natural knowledge is exclusively concerned with relatedness 
[and] there is always the background of presuppositions w ic^ 
defies analysis by reason of infinitude”.^ No knowledge, as satis 
faction or value, is possible in itself, without its opposite, n 
the end, “certainty is an ille^timate concept"* and “exactness 
is a fake”,* in philosophical terms. 

Search for Values in Philosophy, Philosophy as the quest for 
perfect satisfaction, on the cognitive level, has to find and justi y 
the highest human values. The most frequently invoked ph'" 
losophical essences like Beauty. Love, Harmony, Reason, Mind, 
Universal Consciousness, Intelligence or Purpose are value eon 
cepts. Of course philosophers, particularly of the early periods, 
have rationalized that they have arrived at the values as the 
highest essences by way of strict reasoning. Philosophy is the 
most exalted of human rationalizations. 

The Greek and Roman philosophers argued that virtues were 
the essence of human soul, therefore could give men true hap- 
pmess.< Socrates, supposedly, taught everybody the truths of 
reason to make men virtuous. Plato had highest Forms for 
values and virtues, like Justice or Courage, with the Form of 
11 demonstrated that the souls of men 

AeTonf '""^Ehts. and that men do not follow 

to due to life in darkness, like 

Socrates for "'’‘"I^ who created the image of 

light of reason*’ naivete. Life showed that the 

ofm^kinr Socrates, corrupted the youth instead 

ters of ideas, but ""llv 

dangerous pest fHwn rationalist can become a morally 

committed in the ^imes and hateful violence have been 

general Aristotelian dLtJ' “universal" values.) The 
an equally mean, amounts to 

sidered as right, as not^h ' whatever the Athenians con- 
truth. Most of the eariu was to become a universal 

y P dosophies. Epicureanism, Stoicism, or 
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even cynicism and skepticism, were primarily concerned with 
values of life, or with absence of values.* 

Finally the Neoplatonisis, though followers of Plato and 
Aristotle, established the beliefs that were to become the system 
of the Christian values. St. Augustine said that Plotinus would 
have had to change only a few words to become a Christian.® 
Even the doctrines of trinity and of the supremacy of faith are 
already found in the Neo-Platonism.’*® This confirms that even 
the teachings claimed to be new sacred revelations grow from 
the general value beliefs of their era. Of course in the Middle 
Ages philosophies only served to support the Christian value 
system. 

Probably the clearest evidence of the dominance of value out¬ 
look in philosophy is the unfailing acceptance by philosophers of 
the beliefs or cultural values of their time, though the simplest 
observer, coming from a different culture, could have seen the 
fixational distortions. Aristotle found that slavery was not only 
normal but was required by the essence of ultimate potentialities. 
Plato earnestly discussed and accepted ghosts and human-Iifce 
gods. Sophists and cynics who tried to break out of the cultural 
and subjective preconceptions were never taken seriously. The 
medieval and early modem philosophers always managed to find 
ultimate truths consistent with the Christian beliefs. Even the 
early British empiricists did not dare to leave out God as the 
source of certainly in their uncertain world. Finally, in our times 
nonconformism has become the fashion — a new value attitude. 
The modem, nonconformist and existential philosophies arc 
value-oriented to the point of becoming emotionally determined. 

Openly admitted abandonment of reason in favor of value in¬ 
sights began early in modem philosophy. The monumental cri¬ 
ticism of reason by Kant marked the new modem era. He turned 
to practical reason or morals, which are c.xclusively governed by 
conditioned value feelings. After Kant, values became increas¬ 
ingly the criteria of truth. Fichte and Schclling saw the ultimate 
truths in the feelings of ethical self and sense of beauty.* The 
rising romanticism and idealism turned to similar emotional and 
\*alue concepts. Post-Kantian philosophies, of Eucken. Lotze, 
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unthinkable. To account for multiplicity of phenomena phi* 
losophers have postulated some one essence in multiple forms. 
Atoms (Democritus), Roots (Empedocles), Seeds (Anaxagoras), 
Ideas or Forms (Plato), Monads (Leibniz), Reals (Herbart), 
Presentations (Renouvier), Ideas-Forces- (Boutroux) 

Particularly the use of the Universals is frequent in philosophies. 
Such universals as the Platonic Ideas or Forms are often re¬ 
sorted to, even in modem philosophies, because this offers ^ an 
easy way out of difficulties. The real, ever changing and multiple 
world does not comply with the world of ideas of philosophers. 
The solution is to accept the ideas or generalizations themselves 
as the realities. Anyway, even modern philosophers have postu¬ 
lated universals, Forms or Ideas as explanations. Whitehea 
assumed eternal objects as the Forms for the actual entities o 
the real world. Russell had universal “data” inherent in objects, 
and value universals like goodness or beauty. Santayana had a 
theory of essences that represent general characteristics and qual' 
ities of objects. Husserl, the founder of modern phenomenology« 
assumed essences, like roundness, existing apart from individual 
minds. The point is that the reduction of reality to some one 
essence, idea or universal is the inevitable part of philosophy- 
Universals have been long proven, by nominalists, to be only 
instructs of mind, yet have been resorted to throughout phi¬ 
losophy.® 


c- perfect philosophical explanations are short- 

ighted delusions. Nothing can be known in itself, and undcr- 
an mg or knowledge is gained only through relation or dif- 
something with something else. The philosopher 
explanations because he makes his last terms 
But ..T •’ farther questioning is precluded, 

nrohw T"® "ay. Idea only leads to a further 

Spim Idea; and if it is explained by, say. 

sllv "n .u it" turn 

redudne it t«” '^"°'^i=dge wc explain and know the world by 

or “ffioUr Bmtl V 

tions or signs and ih “things” arc only abbrevia 

gns and that no such concrete thing as life or thought 
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exists. Yet for philosophers exactly sueh inherently fictitious 
things, like Being, Idea, Mind, Consciousness, Reason, Beauty, 
Spirit, or Space-Time, become the ultimate essences. And such 
concepts are accepted in their direct logical meanings, whereas 
they derive causally from their value opposites. 

In any event, the static “things’*, the essences, forms or mi- 
versals can never account for the endless multiplicity and flux 
of reality. It may seem very satisfactory to explain all horses 
as copies of the Platonic form for a horse. But every horse is 
different in its molecular details, and these are as real as t e 
horse itself, therefore must have forms of their own. Moreover, 
every real thing changing, moving, persisting in time, is 
ferent at every moment. The Aristotelian potentialities may seem 
to offer nice explanations: acorn becomes oak tree, or stone a 
statue, by virtue of its potentiality. But at every stage or moment 
the tree or statue is different yet as real as at the stage t e p 
losopher had in mind. Typically, philosophers may have forms 
or monads for lions, mountains or temples, but not for vermin, 
garbage or mousetraps, though these are equally real. 

Even the most ambitious philosophical efforts help i e. 
explain the reality we experience, Whitehead had to inves ^ 
actual entities with prehension and feeling,' turning 
®fganisms with higher, even super-human qualities. 

Leibniz invested each monad with capacities to ^ompr^en 
other monads in all their destinies to the end of time, u 
such a fantastic world of superhuman capacities for every y 
E^ain of sand leads to no explanation. Absolutely every detail 
or change in our world would have to be covered by a ' 
uctual entity and eternal object. This amounts to pos 
as complex causal source of monads as is our 
etermine; and such source requires a still further equa 
Plex source. . gj 

In brief, the perfect knowledge in itself that 
°j_is inherently impossible. Knowledge is a P many 

* erentiating or relating something with something e 
PPositc to it. From Aristotle’s explanations of logic Qsftion 
^rcm of knowledge, it has been known that every 
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Windelband or Rickert, stressed ethical, religious, and other pure 
value experiences.^ Schopenhauer’s Will, Nietzsche’s Will to 
Power, Bergson’s Elan Vital or Croce's Spirit arc emotionally 
or intuitively discovered realities. 

The most modem philosophical trends — pragmatism, logical 
empiricism, positivism or existentialism—and the eclectic mod¬ 
em approaches, by philosophers like William James, Dewey, 
Santayana, Whitehead, Russell or Hocking, have accepted prac¬ 
tical success, common logic, science, literature, esthetics, emo¬ 
tion, intuition, instinct, or any experience as equally good sources 
o£ truth. Reason, on which all philosophy should be naturally 
ased, has been found insufficient and been supplanted by iu* 
tuition (Bergson), immediacy of feeling (Bradley), “loyalty” 
(Royce) or even “animat faith” (Santayana) 

n brief, values and value experiences have always been ac- 
cepte as sources of truths in philosophy, rather increasingly so 
m modem phUosophies. We do not need to repeat that value 
convictions show as causally true the exact opposite of what 
IS so m reality. Particularly forms of knowledge like intuition 
r immediacy of feeling are misleading. They are closest to 

ffiTneedT'^^^^**°"'‘ 

' ““f ‘‘'"“singly prevalent modern philosophical 
“existential” which seek truths in emotional, 

Existentiaitsm Other direct value experiences, 

mem The <■ ®*™''8est modem philosophical move- 

Sir alnH” existentialists are aLiety, dread, 

tions only reveT that *'*'*'‘*^ ” senselessness. These preoccupa- 

modem individn is Suer""'‘“'“'' 

tions cannot nr.7 • v ^ excessive sense of the negative emo- 
grounds or excessive opposite emotional back- 

full of dread °'''^'e<eeted children find the world 

psychological case studvMhf“r”‘i“'‘™ 

All men feel deeply . 

existence, that it all In , ®ense in our 

less joke. Absurdity or nrtnrt ‘ “ absurdity, a point- 

pointlcssness would, certainly, be un- 
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explainable. Its very presence would imply 

and purpose. But the problem would "ot ev^n ^ J “ 

was free of vdlue feelings. The central fact is that values are 

contradictions in themselves, arising from 

the contradictory part of human al^s 

learned by now that in value terms h« 

speck of dust in the universe. True, the “"S 

lect may be of a different order of f ® , {<,rms in the 

lusions and value feelings are obstacles and lowest forms 

work and evolution of intellect. 

A series of philosophical 

value approaches show phenomena pradually evolved vast 

adinsJphases. Partieubrly "rcomprehend 

systems of purposeful adjustment In his^suu^e^ 

and deal with the adverse “P concepts, language, 

cumulated, through ages, the e . ^ ^ thinking, that 

mathematics, purposed world of mind, 

constitute an ungraspably vast yet p p 
Such elaborations, seen as ^“s«le our never-fail- 
not evolved in the really P®*' L„i„g of the mind is unfath- 
ing instinctive drives. Also, the processes are. 

omable in its multiple “”P'“'‘^’j ]f n,uch as the hand can- 
Moreover, mind cannot “""J* ' "ciousness or the ulti- 
not grasp itself. The final reality be- 

mate meaning of meaning -eioted to something else can, 

cause last terms that cannot be relateu 

simply, not be understood. ^ viewed at any 

For all these reasons, the a transcendental, 

given to stage of its uOlustm nt looks^ h^=^^ 3^- 

incomprehensible and ages, then turns around 

justs everything purposefully, everything is so miraculously 

as a philosopher and ohtosopher, he cannot help 

adjusted. However sophisticated t -J* P outlook, which in- 

famng into this error, ^ ^ 

evitably impresses the '“®‘;P _2^ijctivcly evolved—capa- 

Thus the seemingly mtraettio and 

city of mind to grasp the world is seen P 
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mind have the same matrix, therefore emanate from a higher 
Mind. This has become the basis of quite modem idealistic phi¬ 
losophies. For the old philosophers such an ordinary fact as our 
capacity to understand the world did not seem worth deep 
thoughts. Also, the incomprehensible, complex mind was simply 
accepted as a supernatural entity or soul; even quite modem 
philosophers, like Lotxe, Fechner or Wundt, have postulated a 
soul."* The more sophisticated speculations, by Neo-Hegelians or 
Neo-Idealistis, stress the afhnity between mind and nature in¬ 
ferred from the above capacity of mind to understand nature. 
Universal consciousness was postulated by Green because he 
found that knowledge of nature would be impossible without a 
unifying spiritual principle. Bradley demonstrated that mere 
phenomena are contradictory and that a unifying transcendental 
principle is required as the ultimate source of cognition. Royce 
held that an all-inclusive consciousness was necessary in a world 
that he found to be “rational, orderly and in essence intelligible”.*'* 
This delusion of seemingly inherent affinity between mind and 
nature underlies the systems of the best known modem phi¬ 
losophers— Croce, Gentile, Renouvier, James, Santayana or White- 
head—as well as of all idealists including Hegel. According to 
Hegel the Absolute, Nature and man’s mind work in the same 
way.® In the naive, early, Platonic idealism, the concepts taken 
from the mental activity became the eternal Ideas or Forms of 
the supranatural, and natural world. All universals are such con¬ 
cepts viewed as eternal realities. 

The argument that the reality may be only in our minds is 
t e most general defense of philosophizing. Even solipsism can- 
not e disproved.® We see the world only by seeing. But an 
aw u ot of intervention from Somebody or Something would 
e required to make the worlds in individual minds coincide, so 
precise y, or to make the visual world appear and disappear every 
ime one opens or closes his eyes. However unreal or subjective 
tne world is assumed to be, it still continues without slightest 
in iM*strictest causality, as a perfect reality 

qualification that the world is unreal, subjec- 
r phenomenal does not change anything. If nothing is real 
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The Mystery of Mind 

‘a’:^.^;Sni rleXTLt-nL 01 Cslence .... 

is t.e only real, ultimate mystery. ■ .u- Heaelian Pan- 

T.e idealism and subjectivism ^seem- 

idealism or in solipsism, would be e en world of 

ing world of mind was causally at eas thoughts can 

matter. Yet even Hegel did not claim ^ces 

affect matter. The stark fact '* * ® ™ through cvolu- 

determine all thought, have even c^ ,,„nnr,t make the tiniest 
tion, whereas the most " .^^Hs h^anly corn- 

object move. The belief in Mind, Self, " in- 

pelling, though the "sSrly the beliefs in free will 

comprehensible or spirit-like. S J’ „ happens without 
are still strong, though it is Sately inde- 

material-genetic or 5 j.,n,ing mental causation 

pendent from the imagined se . hand writing the 

is always seen as real. Suppos y,^^^ something completely 
Emancipation Proclamation w ^ causes arc the 

different than what moves a explain the ungraspable 

same, though psychology wou eepts like drive or plea- 

multiplicity of living processes by concepts 

sure to make this evident. eeaHlv leads to one of the 

The belief in Mind as “ dualism or paral- 

patent incongruities m t from the physical world, 

lelism. It Mind is an essence dHtcrcm 

then a cut in your finger and repeat the ex- 

a causal connection. Modem p . pr of parallclists like 

planations of occasionalists like ,o occur 

Berkeley, about God , events do. But the in- 

at the same moment •''=“ * f 3 ^p,ed even by modem phi- 
congmous parallelism has recognize a nonmatena 

losophers. as long as most o *cm r^ ^ 

Mind.> * which evidently ^n The early modemisu 

Only the terminology has been 
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Search lor Finality in Knowledge. Since philosophy is a pur¬ 
suit of full cognitive satisfaction, it strives for 
is to be final, so that there be no need to seek » 
all knowledge is relative. It is a value process, ^ 

evaluations or differentiations of J o® 

else, ultimately of relating tiny complex 

changes to their opposites, satisfaction^ ”°frtBe^or meaning is 
standards. As pragmatists have shown, knowledge “• 
fulfillment of a purpose or need,” “inquiry^ being 
logic, and meaning a form of adjustment.* , j 

Tile result is that the sense of knowing 
or with finality is never « "f relS on and 

satisfaction does, upon being attam . sought. Ae¬ 
on, has to be continued as final knowlrfge jjjj 

cording to pragmatists, a God who ew ^ 

complete ways, would have because such knowl- 

final knowledge in science or practical I e nera of 

edge is limited by definite problems, q ■ jo,possibility 

prLises or needs. The simplest .UusUaUon of ™p_^ 

of final knowledge is the ^es of thought. Scien- 

which are the clearest or simplest “ B jj. 

tifically or practicaUy we ^gect merely on a 

lations between changes or tnings, thinking 

limited number of such relations^Bu. when we^s_^^^^^ 
philosophically what time or sp What is true of these 

Lve to go on and on -leting mfimtely. 
clearest forms of thought sho 

.t 

is subject to the same infim y meaning ot anything 

substance, quality, magnitude, which can be kno\'’n m 

derives from relation to soTOt lOB into ana- 

its turn only by has to recognire smaller and 

lyzing something m depth. endlessness is equally 

smaller universes inside the a • ^ ^.h,| i, prat 

true for what is small or nonsensical as 
or noble. 
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The empiricists, who pay most attention to the problems of 
knowledge, have long established that we know only the qualities 
or values of objects, their color or form, heat o”hade > 

or that we can have only ideas about objects (Loc e), 
ever knowing things in themselves or having Vo¬ 
tive knowledge (Mill).^ It was easUy of 

that one never finds any real causes but only " ons of 
events assumed as causes by habit of thinking, 
deal with the infinite connections or relations of r ty, 

"S:e‘?lous paradoxes of Zeno illustrate He ar^edjha, 

a moving arrow must be at some defim e p , 

rest, at any of the infinite points of its L 

movemenu can never give any magnitude of 

arrow cannot be moving. Or, in race between A hi les and tm 

toise, Achilles can never win ‘“^rLt the tortoise has 

ahead. For when he has moved th _-L(] that distance, 
moved some distance, and when bo ^ ^e 
the tortoise has moved another sma ^d mathematics 

infinity. Of course these paradoxes common sense, 

and logic, which are only X ro'^wbe" be tries to 

One meets with the impossible pa ,uj-aUy final, “real” 
know or think of something in its philosophically 

or nonrelative terms. . . j-jce, quality. 

We may mention here the ^Xh^s hke To ’esfablilh Each 
quantity or causation, that Pb'''»nP which he logic- 

philosopher has a different sysl All knowledge is 

ally demonstrates as central form meshes in which any- 

a system of relaUonships, like a net of the effort. A 

thing can be traced to “"l^b'UB e , his beard 

philosopher not fearing ridicule relates to it as 

and demonstrate how everything i ,5 gome ways of 

the center that determines all om ,hcy be- 

rclating, in cognition, arc so “"I pf ifiinking. Space and 
come the uniform or “lopca „jsi_ But 

time arc such ways, deriving rom building 

any, even totally arbitrary starting po 
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a system of knowledge. The non-Euclidean geometries, of Sac- 
cheri, Lobachevsky, or Bolyai, are good examples of systems 
of knowledge built on deliberately false or noncommon assump* 
tions. The relationships alone make a system complete. 

Particularly when it comes to changes, movements or pro¬ 
cesses, the infinity of relationships or phases makes final knowl¬ 
edge impossible. Cognition itself is a good example. It is a pro¬ 
cess extending from external stimuli to the final organic and 
brain responses. Any phase in this process can be viewed as 
decisive. Thus each philosopher stresses his own central concept, 
like “data of sense” (Santayana), “sensibles” (Moore) “sensa¬ 
tions" (Russell), “initial data” vs. “objective datum” (White- 
head) , or “ideas” (Lovejoy) .■*•* Also, any one phase in the pro¬ 
cess can be viewed as standing between the world and mind 
therefore as excluding direct or true cognition of reality. 

Philosophers know that final answers to their questions are 
impossible,''® because knowledge is “intrinsically imperfect”* and 
^alylically endless.^ Actually all knowledge, even of the most 
insignificant, smallest things or events is equally nonfinal or re¬ 
lative. If we know something perfectly or with finality, to the 
extent it needs no relating or differentiation, we do not “know 
it. Existence is the reality we know perfectly, but in its last 
terms, or without disturbances in it, existence means nothing. 
Ultimate unreiatable meanings of consciousness or cognition are 
equally unknowable or incomprehensible. Finally the higher, 
necessarily perjed realities, God, Ultimate Ground, Higher Rea¬ 
son or Soul, cannot be known, because they are beyond our 
nonsalisfaclions, disturbances or differentiations — our sources 
of values and cognition. Speculations about such realities are 
simply incongruous, founded in sense of values deriving from 
the nonsalislactions. Hence the unlimited diversity and confusion 
of philosophies about the higher realities. 


PhUosophical Criticism and Self-Defeat. Diversity of theories 
ana TOm^xrty are the main, almost only achievements of phi¬ 
losophy. ^ere would be no reason for philosophy to be diverse 
or ramplex. It has to deal only with necessarily few funda¬ 
mental principles, not with the multiple complexity of facts. The 
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philosophical issues are a few “eternal” questions. Even the VM- 
ious movements in phiiosophy, like ideahsm, re ism ^ 
tivism, merely expound the same tew basic differences o • 
Yet in repeating the same few beliefs, each p i , -jy 

at a vast different system, shrouded in ..nUmited 

There is only one way to do something nght 

T s°cien“ces Tpmctical knowledge process brings 

principally simple certainties or ^ hore''lhat philosophy 

has led to loss of all certainty, even * P aoninst itself 
can provide it. Modern philosophy mostly 'S 

showing that its very bases, the use of reason and metaphysical 

inquiry, are inherently impossible. darted with 

The founder of modem philosophy tL 

doubt and distinction between faith and limi „p. 

first truly modem philosophical certain, 

resented by Locke or Hume, ideas. This 

that we deal only with our he “esse est percipi” 

led to the total skepticism of Hume, ^ 

theory of Berkeley, which ^ f “Vc^ism of Miil, 

exist when you close y®'”’/ . „„e phenomena. But the 

the reality we know was shown to unthinkable to 

idea that all knowledge has W be sought for cer- 

empiricists as philosophers. They, co ^ mathematics 

tainty of knowledge in ®ity to the world of 

(Locke, Hume),* or relegated the true ' math- 

things-in-themselves (Mill).’^ W® jj,hgr knowledge: 

ematics arc as empirical or amounts to admis- 

and the reference to transcenden 

Sion of mystery. modern philosophy was the 

The next decisive advance m .yjd that reason can- 

criticism of reason by Kant. «'''“I?,? philosophical tmths 
not be the basis for discovcnng , j5 futile. Kant turned 

This of course means that P'”'® Q Reason or morals and 
to a value outlook, accepting the philosophers have 

walues as the sources of truths. convictions. We 

increasingly built their systems on v.*orst possible ''•ay of 

do not need to repeat that this is 
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discovering what is actually, causally true. Kant’s speculations 
about Things-in-themselves, that he justified on basis of^ Prac¬ 
tical Reason, are merely incongruous. It is a contradiction to 
talk in any terms of “things** or being about something that 
does not exist in the terms of being, space and time. 

Finally, in the most recent modem philosophies nobody is 
so naive as to expect any rational solutions from philosophy. 
Modem philosophers are not even attempting to build com¬ 
prehensive philosophical systems,**® Typical modem philosophies 
like the lo^cal positivism or empiricism hold that knowledge ^ 
never be anything more than statements of facts and tautological 
expressions. Now philosophical reasoning is increasingly aban¬ 
doned in favor of aesthetic and emotional experiences — often 
verging on antirationalisra, as in the works of Unamuno, Ortega 
y Gasset, Croce, or existentialists. Also, rationally different o^ 
opposing explanations may be recognized as equally valid.® Phi¬ 
losophy should, evidently, rest on reason or strict reasoning. 
Modem philosophy is, as evidently, abdicating it. 

Modem philosophy has rather turned to various beliefs m 
intuitive or ‘'immediate” knowledge, which is closest to natural 
needs, instincts and emotions, therefore totally depends on value 
opposites. The founder of the philosophy of intuition, Bergson, 
saw it as a feeling of sympathy or liking* and as “the instinct 
at its best".* (Bergson extolled the miracle of instinctive life 
which is ungraspable merely because of its multiplicity.) Modem 
philosophical movements like the phenomenology, which stress 
direct insights and viewing of phenomena in their immediate 
essence, perpetuate the one-sided causal blindness of value de¬ 
lusions on the most general levels of knowledge. 

Philosophy is turning against itself as it is attaining, in our 
age of sciences, higher precision and freedom from mystery. 
Mt^em philosophers, it appears, are realizing that philosophy 
is inherently impossible. The most widely followed modem phl* 
losophical approach is the Analytic Philosophy.^ It has become 
part of the main schools of modem philosophy — logical posi* 
uvisrn or empiricism, language philosophy, notably its Cambridge 
an Oxford schools, and the latest systems of pragmatism and 
operaiionism.* 
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With the analytic approach these to"end 

to the conclusion that the final task o p ' ° 
the usual philosophizing. Wittgenstein, t e ® ^ 

guage philosophy, states that the goal o p ' j ,, s jiie 
body of propositions, but to make propos.ti^s 
logical positivists are looking fowar to e 
would be no books written ge and logic 

be philosophically written”.' Phenome Analytic Phi- 

have become almost the exclusive "^/.'.^"rovered. 
losophy, as the failures of all ."TL^ect use 

Actually the reason for all knowledge. K 

of language or logic; it is the difficulties, then 

problems merely of logic or lan^ E ^ among phi- 

the attainment of ultimate ‘™ ® of ^gradual progress, in- 

losophers would be a simple fundamental prob- 

crea^ing with effort. The few i„„eased effort and 

lems could be resolved right . ^^d mathematics, have 

precision, particularly by use ° impasse.’ Logic or 

only revealed more difficulties, , unvariable, therefore 
mathematics merely express “”‘\„;,„on sense. Russell in 

more limited ways what is oame to ihe conclusion 

particular struggled with '*'® P™ saying the same thing m 

that “mathematics is only me 

different words”. philosophy is dominated by two 

In substance the modem P ^^i„i„,iatism. Both reject 

general movements: jmown. Modern positivists 

fhe philosophy as it r,ats and o 

limit knowledge to that P^j mathematics, or prac ical^ 

tautological ^m^ments of^E ,ha logical 

,0 the scientific meth^s. ‘ Circle, were scient s^ 

or empiricism, from the famou ^nsidered 

not philosophers. Yet P°^ hy.’ Similar positivistic views are 
approach in mw*^ P -hiiosophers. Pragmatists rerognize 
held by other modern P ^P ,ho only possible wa>s 
scientifm and Prt'ct'^',"' of knowledge to f»Cs and to 
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phenomenology, conventionalism formulated by Mach and Poin¬ 
care, fictionalism, instrumentalism and operationisra. 

The existentialism dominates the rest, the ;ionpositivistic part, 
of modern philosophy. It is recognized as the most relevant 
modern movement even by conventional philosophers.’’* The ex¬ 
panding literary, artistic, experiential, “direct” or generally emo¬ 
tional quest for philosophical truths is existential.® Yet, as we 
saw, the central, emotional “truths” of existentialism reveal the 
misunderstood psychological problems of existentialists rather 
than philosophical truths. It can be said that the strongest mod¬ 
ern philosophical movement originates in misunderstood pathology. 

Various other philosophical movements, naturally, exist. But 
they are found to be “trivial” or “doomed to failure”.* Uncer¬ 
tainty and problems of cognition, which have to be solved be¬ 
fore a philosophy can be built, are ♦he dominant preoccupations 
of modern philosophers, even of such giants as Whitehead or 
Russell. Uncertainty of truths and relativity of knowledge are 
repeatedly stressed by Whitehead.* Mathematics and logic—the 
different languages—were tried as ways to certainty by Russell 
and Whitehead, Mathematics now has an aura of authority that 
Latin had in the Middle Ages. A typical problem, posed by 
Russell, was that of the being of nonexistent things like a golden 
mountain. Philosophically such being is as true as are the other 
philosophical essences, like Being, Idea or Mind. Russell’s ex¬ 
planation by way of logic that the golden mountain has no being 
amounts to repeating the common sense truths in the language 
of logic, while the clearly contradictory philosophical problem 
remains unexplained. 

The Limits of Cognition and Language. Ultimately the phi¬ 
losophical contradictions and self-defeat are due to the relativity 
of knowledge. Just as satisfaction without need is impossible, so 
IS a valid idea or question without a real background of premises, 
or o concrete need to know. Here as elsewhere in mental econ¬ 
omy. you ^ obtain only as much as you have made prepara- 
r J‘sk pointless Whys because they have not 

realized this sobering everyday truth. There can be no cognition 
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without previously established conditions or opposite 

for differentiation In the analytic or P°«‘ivtst.c explanat.on tte 

is stated by the rather unconvincing dictum a „„essed’’. 

swer cannot be expressed, neither can the “1““ J” j j j^jy But 

The relativity of knowledge is, certamly, 

whether it is cognition, or more direct, emo if 

ences, the very precondition of satisfaction is jaiowing 

we r;aehed in cognition die fulty 

perfectly everything, we would have no g 

"“s;; r:srur»"S 

men humble. We can neither deny to that nar- 

say anything about it, because exposed to disturb- 

row, ultimately organic, adjustment knowledge is con- 

ances or needs, as the sources of va ue . fee mil- 

fined to the mere terms of roan’s exis • jujnng), the room 
lions of worlds passing in different dimen j.|,e 

you are sitting in. But it is incon^ous 
“be”, “world”, “dimension” or anythmg .hose of 

in the limited terms of our cogiu i 

our existence. ^ . . -p^ition any knowledge 

Also, because of the relativity o mea’ninglessly simple 

that explains most or satisfies bes widest expla- 

or blank. Science shows that the laws gjums richest where 
nations are simplest. Conversely, “S'” ‘ ^onknowledge, ne^s 
it is deficient, or acutely busy, w Sciences dealing with 

to know or questions are most “*''’*' —present such 

numerous factors—under simpte P f^r com- 

“rich” knowledge. In imitation, p • °50 enrichment o 

plex explanations as ways to provi oiulu- 

knowledge, though philosophy never ••phitosophieol' en 

pUcity of facts. Actually the deepes. commonpieee 

fruitful truths are those which we „-hers as being worthy o 
that they are never seen by the samen^ 

their attention. We saw this '"'I™ . ’ existence and ns 
and oneness of organism to the simphcity 
conscious counterpart, the pleasure. 
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Now we may look at the most important simple fact about 
knowledge or thou^t—reflected in languages —namely its ab¬ 
solute, incredible limitation to the terms of our organic exis^ce, 
that is, matter, space and time, as we shall see in a moment, uys 
of thought are embodied in the ways of language, and ^ ^ 
gauges have the same parts of speech: nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs. Language can be improved to express thought quite 
closely, but it never goes beyond the same parts of speech an 
never creates new ones. It is a virtual miracle that peoples w o 
never even heard of each other maintain the same laws in their 
languages without failing once. Even simple practical w’ork wit 
languages—I have done translations from 14 languages, at one 
time or another — makes one sure of the generality of the law& 
of language. But there is an absolute proof for it. All the phi* 
losophers, scientists and linguists of the world, laboring together, 
could not invent one word that would not be a noun, verb or 


other part of speech and would still have a meaning. 

If there was a language having even a single different part 
of speech, it would be incomprehensible, to any man, and un¬ 
translatable. Yet all languages can be understood and translated. 
Of course there is no lack of sophistications about great differ¬ 
ences in languages,” But a closer look shows that such differences 
still always comply with the same parts of speech.® In EngHs 
also the same word can have different meanings, yet none beyond 
the parts of speech. We say. thej "light", to “light," "light" weight, 
or to tread "light". Also a word spelled the same way can have 
different meanings, still within the parts of speech. Or in a 
primitive language an abbreviated sentence may stand for one 
noun or verb;® yet each such sentence complies with the parts 
of speech.® 


It is true that the parts of speech, and their modifications, arc 
only few. But this exactly confirms that they represent laws of 
nature. The simpler or less "rich" in its terms a natural Imv i^> 
the wider the world of phenomena it governs and explains. 

As could be expected, philosophers and theorists do not find 
^ these simple rules, taught in elementary grammar, worthy of 
their attention. Anthropologists, and sociologists like Levi-Strauss. 
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recognize language as a key 

of thinking of various peoples. Theorists, in 

Chomsky, have demonstrated that men fol ow principle 

their languages without knowing it. Of p^,crns 

or natural law can produce numerous P „fi,*ustments it 
under the numerous factors of nature s^ple 

applies to. But the theorists have n ^ 

principle, evident from the rule of p mvsterious meta- 

LfuL; complexity of theories, implying mysterious, 

physical capacities of mind. 

The principle or natural law o _,,.rial being seeking 
suits from the tact that “Ja„anee or stability be- 

persistence or permanence. Thus p -rimary form of his 

comes the value of all values for , mgsps the world 

relations with everything else o™*”' ,, ’, jhis leads, in his 

in terms or relations of material s a • organic tendency 
thinking, to “things" or nouns, un er nothing more 

to reduce everything to "ones • ' relationships of such 

than the continuum of actual or p .fp„f relationships of 

“things”, it can be said that nouns represent 

matter in space. man may 

But the world is not all stab en ’ ajound him have 

want it to be so. ..r^hTworld. Actually the stable- 

to be recognized in his coping change, its value opposit . 

ness derives its felt value from stableness is the change 

Anyway, the necessary comp '"T'". „se time is only the con- 
expressed through verbs. Agai , that verb 

tinuum of relationships of changes, 

represent relationships of m e fitting the terms 

Further, relationships of f-;""and such relMionships 
of “things" are expressed f by adverbs. There ^ 

thought of in terms of time arc pt matter in spaa. 

be other added combinations of I a, "fj 

time, or to ditferen. '"‘‘‘a^iitives or verbs, and ^ 

participles, nouns derived frorn J „„binaUon. than those 
versa. But there can never be any m 
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of the relationships of matter, space and time, whatever the Ian 
guage. Such parts of speech as prepositions or conjunctions 
merely serve to relate the other relationships, the words or sen 
tences; and a part of speech like pronoun is merely an ab re 
viation or substitute for a primary part of speech like noun. 

This inexorable limitation of language to relationships of ma - 
ter, space and time proves that men can never think, either, m 
other terms. For as we saw, not one of the myriads of improve 
ments in languages for better expression of thought goes beyon 
the parts of speech, and no genius in the world can invent a 
single word beyond them. All limits of the capacity of thought 
are reached in full in the simplest thought, of a child, that the 
red ball rolls away. Since philosophers do not have to deal with 
multiplicity of factors, their ideas do not have to be more 
involved than such simplest terms, which they cannot exceed 
anyway. Their attempts to deepen thought are futile, and lead 
only to increasingly complex elaborations, as renewed efforts 
end in failure. 

Complexity has been almost the only distinctive achievement 
of philosophy. As we saw, and as science proves, the greatest, 
most extensive truths are simplest, and philosophy seeks only 
the great truths. Apparently it does not have them. We may 
note that one does not need to go into the complexities of phi' 
losophies to see them as futile. Think of the great philosophical 
sophistications of the Ptolemaic system. If you tried to refute 
t cm in their own, complex terms, you would probably fail- 
ut it all became obsolete, without anybody bothering to dis- 
prove It, after the discovery of the simple though seemingly im* 
poMiblc fact that earth spins and orbits. 

in all fields, complex systems of philosophical learning and 
sop IS icaiion have collapsed by themselves after simple, un- 
wplanaiions were found. Philosophy has with- 
but clings to the fields dealing with 
an* siiii 4 ^^ ’ and values, where causal explanations 

the iimnt ^ '^‘^king. Tlie relative insight provides here 

L H r"-'"'"'’”’’”' “tapo^blc". causal explanation. 

Ily of knowledge, and the fcasibilily of philosophy 
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can be viewed as alternatives. It knowledge ^singly 

discovering, in its criticism and sel ■ 

knowledge”* or the fact that nothing nhilosophers, 

perfectly’’^ is admitted even by It is some- 

though this, evidently, renders pM°“P y^^^selves because they 
times argued that relativists contradi 

still assert nonrelative certainty of t eir con j.g] 2 tjve; there- 
plained that all cognition, without ^ glyte”^ knowl- 

fore there is no different, either re ative ..„|ative” only be- 
edge. We had to call the normal know e absolute, actually 
caLe we had to distinguish it from the assumed absolut 

nonexisting knowledge. 

All in all, the goals of P*'‘'“°P'^ibon'tTo"n!ltiSon, in- 
because the very condition of OTg everything on some- 

completeness, nonfinality, “^'P , causal opposites. Phi- 

thing else, and origin of values from neurosis is on 

losophy becomes, on the jye ’cognitively as well as 

the emotional. Satisfactions are p ,bere. But man pursues 
emotionally, when their °PP'’“*®* “ be requirement of their op- 
satisfactions without ever suspec i ® , .jpa jg attainable, why 

posite causal sources. It cognitive »^ every effort fails, 

not have it in full, perfect or P“'^® . ^ much as in the ncu- 

the elaborations become endlessly complex, m 
rotic perfectionism. . . „(hcr beneficial, because 

However, the cognitive ‘'"'=“'1“' Moreover, philosophy as 
it deepens intellectual P«‘>'‘='‘P!*‘'X„s or laws will always be 
search for the ultimate genera i universe and man. But o 
part of the effort to ‘■"‘'■= 7 :“"" ‘" o reverse its very iogic and 

be of use. philosophy would haj to 
abandon ils philosophica nic 

^rt n. the Modern Cult 

have been enstasing them- 
People, as intelligent ns «e nie, -jbe m^ 

selves in irrational mfft. As some value object 

cause of this Is the mechanism ot /.m 
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happens to be more frequently appreciated, it acquires more 
value, due to the relativity of values, and is being appreciate 
even more. By such vicious circle, any object can gradually ac¬ 
quire a supreme value, excessive and sacred beyond any rationa 
limits. Obviously the modem man would not start a cult of a 
sacred stone or prayer wheel. But the insidious effect of fixation 
is as little understood by the modem man as it was by savages 


worshipping totem animals. 

All that is needed for a people to entrap themselves in fixa¬ 
tions of a cult is that the value object bring some satisfaction 
and that its use be frequent, encouraged or permitted. The satis¬ 
faction can be an avoidance of threat, as in religious cults, or 
a permitted enjoyment, as is art for modern man. Art offers 
natural pleasures, but in such a remote way that they arc less 
harmful than the direct pleasures. Further, science provides no 
insights either on the fixation or on the nature of beauty which 


is paradoxical as all values. Hence the permissiveness and con¬ 
fused fixational overvaluation of art enjoyments. 

Of course culture is never simple or logical. Art may be useful 
in luring people away from the grosser, more direct natural 
pleasures. But the senseless entrapment in fixations has to be 
understood. Otherwise we shall sink deeper into veneration of 
smears and junk or spending millions for sacredly adored orig¬ 
inals, that have no other value than fixational fame. Best intel¬ 
lectual capacities may be wasted on merely cultic preoccupations. 

The modem aesthetic cult is superstitious because art is viewed 
as a ighest value without anybody even questioning why it i^ 
so, or knomng what art is. in the first place. Art objects or their 
creators, when they become sanctified through the fixation, arc 
no ucd because of anything objectively valuable in them. 

Old masters as well as the modem ones — Picasso, Matisse. 
M^^l,am. Braque. Klee. Miro or Chagall-can be imitated to 
particularly the old masters, 
or Pt,^ ‘^proved m every respect. A forger, like David Stein 
so lulitatc a series of masters, and do it 

the fake experienced art collectors can discover 
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Experts have to use special techniques, 
to distinguish originals, and only a halt-dozen regards 

ntaster or period can safely tell an 
everybody Lept rare experts nruseu.s 

ment from widest choices of imitated is a religion 

Such an idea is a sacrilege because modem ae 
in which only the true or holy ™ i„,i.ation, 

or a hair from a saint or prophet, are million dol- 

even it it improves the oiginal, is sacn tell 

lars were paid for the Gi.ievra because j.^uts that a more 
it was an original by da ^?'’°J ^''could be drawn by a 

beautiful, natural, true or aesthetic Mona Lisa, 

modern third-rate painter. The most a ore fixational 

would be sickening on a real woman, u as in 

enjoyment by the millions of spectators is genuine 

all cults. , , of an object can 

Any activity involving repeated va crazes are good 

become an irrational cult. All kinds o characters and ball- 

examples. Even the collectors of car amate culls stronger 

player cards from bubble-gum pac s additional at- 

than all their other interests and va • greater culture 

traction because it has come , jcisurely occupations, 

of the higher classes who can alter higher Roman 

Christianity in Middle Ages also came uncivilized 

civilization and everybody was scared to be 
if he did not confess to such names and styles 

Fixation creates the religion of the . ^ ^ name 

in art. Nobody is so naive as o® _worth thousands of dot- 

makes a painting — or a mere ..ni-nown or “undiscovered 

lars, while the greatest work ^y."" meaningless fixations that 
artist is worthless. Moreover it « hungry media meni.on 

make names famous. When the of his work, whieh 

an “original" artist this j,, more appreciation. OI 

increases its value, that ‘ "e that fame grows 

course everyboily the great race, "^c 

St ir’.hal'.he mo." ouirageou.ty sen.a.lonal an art... «• 
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more chance he has to gain the status of a sacred genius. Th^t 
is why modern art turns into a deliberate travesty or sensation- 
arousing absurdity. 

The travesty is helped by the need for contrast in art, whic 
leads to reversal of values. Originality serves this need. But art 
critics and followers of the aesthetic cult never understand t e 
causal mechanics of contrast, and originality becomes confuse 
with the sensational travesty. The sensationalism then is all that 
mattere. The fixations it starts can lead automatically to the 
fame and cultic veneration of the artist. The key factor is that 
he be there first and gain the attention for repeated evaluation 
of his work. 


Picasso has risen to the top of the fixational holiness because 
he was the first in being totally nonsensical, by painting eyes in 
stomachs, double noses or disjointed arms and legs. As the fixa¬ 
tion grew, his style acquired unique value. Surely Picasso had 
a typical way of drawing. Everybody has his style, in handwrit¬ 
ing, or in walking; and it is preserved best by those who are least 
skillful. Typically, the art of Picasso has been best compared 
to the primitive art or to the cave paintings.®’® Fashions, “crazes 
or mass opinions, which grow by the same fixation, seldom have 
much to do with real value. The absurd thing is that the fol¬ 
lowers of the aesthetic cult have elevated Picasso to the status 
of a transcendental genius, piously adored and discussed by the 
most learned men. Of course there are accidentally interesting 
bits^ in Picasso’s work; they had to occur during his deliberately 
accidental play with painting or “sculpture” for years and years. 

The fixations are heightened to extremes by the competition 
between followers of art fashions or between collectors. They 
know that values in art, much like fashions, grow irrationally 
and that a style or an artist can become sanctified by merely be¬ 
ing noticed first and continuing to be repeatedly evaluated. An- 
in particular have this advantage of having been 
ere rst and having enjoyed continuous, nostal^c appreciation, 
ine comi«titors. knowing intuitively how the cult works and 
realizing that others know it too, rush into buying almost any- 
inmg that is antique. Thus value fixations as cults about names 
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and styles, old or new, may grow by a kind of competitive mass 
hysteria. 

Now we may look at the need for contrast in ^ , 

is the ultimate reason why art can easily turn in o a 
The need for contrast, the same as fixation, is one ° . 

cipal phenomena of relative causation. Every . I,e. 

needs contrast. In aesthetics contrast becomes a ’ .’ 

cause art tries to heighten valuK. The simp P 

use of very dark colors, as in paintings by causation 

brilliance of light. As we saw in discussing 
and Gestalt phenomena, contrast can ma P varied, 

that is not there at all. The uses of paradoxical, 

subtle, causally hardly understood and 
They easily lead to reversal of the very first values 

beauty, care, skill and meaning. „,;„i„n1itv or spontaneity 
Search for contrast in the form ° , uy g creation strongly 

is the highest goal in art. It is best| has always 

different from or opposed !° “‘cm!’AS the artists seek to oppose 
been identified with such originality. , pj everything the 

the old forms, they may end by cached this end remit 
art stood for. The Modem artists replaced by dehber- 

in its logical completeness. 8'?“^ „ing by abstract 
ate ugliness; sense by absurdity, y,ended carelessness, pn 
lessness; and artistic care or s .-ler- 

tivism and travesty. aeainst a background o m 

For a true artist who “f^ct distortions may consutute 

pieces and traditions, his u^y,^^ originality- s,iii 

a genuine and absurdity i" '"f'ha followers of 

vanous kinds of travcsix gu, most oi -,„doxicaI 

be significant artistic ““P never understand P ' 

the a^ cult, and Jhe cri..«.« 

function of the need .. style, that ih > nrewfs 

absurdity as //fd’^ling by^ of 

and may start gcnui > I around us. Tli 

of the absurd results are aU^ ar,. or the other ab- 

art, pop art. op » • 
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stract" forms of art in painting as well as in other S'''’® ^ 
art. A bed mattress streaked with paint is a famous work or an 
So is a six-by-six-by-six-foot cube that the artist or ere 
phone. The notorious Brillo boxes are made to look exactly i 
Brilio boxes. Identical squares of white canvas represen t g 
nothing except pencilled-in words River, Mountain and pnn 

are accepted as works of art. . . . ui r nm 

Paintings by chimpanzees are found indistinguishable^^ r 
those of abstract artists, or even to be superior to them, 
art of Paul Klee or Joan Miro is compared, in all camestnes , 
with “paintings” by four-year-olds; and further recession o 
to the level of ape “artists", may be viewed as the trend of m^ 
em progress in art." A painting by orangutan Djakarta lai, 
sneaked into a regional art exhibition in Kansas, won the rs 
prize. In Sweden, art critics, deceived about the fact that a pain 
ing was by a chimpanzee, praised it as revealing “powerfu^^. 
“determined”, “fastidious” talent and “delicacy of a ballet dancer . 
There is no doubt that any “painting” — by ape’s finger smears 
or donkey’s swings of tail—could be foisted on critics as a wor' 
of art, if enough effort was made to conceal the deception. 

Primitive “art” is being accepted as deeply revealing, because 
of similar confusion. The primitive artifacts are queer or dis 
torted due to lack of skill or to the intent of making them ex¬ 
traordinarily strange for greater impact in rituals. They are, 
thus, unnatural or distorted for nonaesthetic, practical reasons. 
Abstract art is also distorted, but the reason is its reference to 
beauty, to previous aesthetic tradition that is opposed. 

Here we may mention the generally held theory that art 
expresses directly the nature of the people who create it. 
truth, people admire most and try to reproduce what is unusua 
or rare to them, while the value atmosphere they live in is for 
them a nothingness. The ^ass beads or dance masks are value 
because they are contrary to the usual or the natural. Peoples 
of nature may never even mention the beauty of nature. This 
beauty became an object of adoration, at the time of Rousseau, 
when the intellectuals had lived long enough in the cities. 

The need for contrast is well illustrated by the history of 
styles. Each style arises as an outrageous opposition to the 
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previous style. To take the prototype of 
sionism, it was at first met with outraged 'f ... 

name Impressionism, “was given by a journa ls * 
derision”.*^ But the impressionism acquired i s jj 

liance through the very opposition W J'’® colors not 

placed the natural shaded colors with divi P ^ood 

found in nature; and the studied, serene meant gf .joainess of 
or form with momentariness of “ degree that the 

form. The spirit itself of art was Postimpression- 

impressionists were seen as immoral u opposition 

ism, in its turn, acquired status of a new p^^anne, mystic 
to impressionism, through the subdue co „ jn ap fields, 
vision of Gauguin or inner intensity o irration- 

styles arise as opposites: realism ‘'S®'”®^adern art reaches the 
alism against rationalism. JV fundamentals of art-W 

most complete opposition, to the v v 

beauty, harmony, skill, care and ‘ . ^^ays conflicting 

Evidently, the need for i„’"art. An art object 

with those of fixation; conflict is in existing forms, 

acquires sharper effect by contras *" jis “true , 

But traditional repetition of orm .. qiusirated in styles, 
important value. This T^ditional art objeels 

fashions and peculiarities o a ' conserved form becomes 
become “stylized”: the previous n^^djy^co 

crowded with contrasting c * * . archetypal cxplana 

strange effect and seek for un values on the traditiona 

tions « The fixational d'P''"*'"/' f' 1“ gradual steps. Abs.mc- 
form explains why would have been «n. 

tionism, primilivism. «b,sm or 

thinkable in the periods of classicism. 

•- nrsihclics is ih' confusiM 
A general source of ,/,e sense of 

about the nature 

value of r restrictions. If this 

felt base nonsausfactio . uhtch acsthencs co . 

'hembiime beauty is cleaily » biolopcal 

would eollapsr. The feehng 
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satisfaction or release-which “scientifically” or 
remains a miracle because of its myriad complexity. Only th g 
that affect us biologically trigger such release: f ’ 

luxuriant growth, richness of nature, moods of weather, ue » 
other general functional qualities like orderliness, clarity, 
ness, easiness or freedom, and above all, the function pc 


tion of human body. 

The concept of the triggering of organic releases offers - 
planations without mystery. Sublimest, divine experiences an i 
sights are, subjectively, released by LSD or some other ru < 
and nobody will contend that a divine formula is containe i 
the drug. But in humanistic thought, and modem science, a 
feelings have to remain, causally, virtual mysteries, because t ey 
are explainable only through their value opposites, and by con 
cepts like pleasure which accounts for myriads of factors ro 
million-year evolution—that can never be covered “scient c- 
ally”. In short, the feelings of beauty are organic, most o en 
general sexual releases. But all organic releases derive from equa 


restrictions, their value opposites. 

Art can present the natural qualities of beauty in a richness 
that nature can never match. A painting can show together rain 
bows and sunshine, waterfalls and mirroring waters. In the mo 
direct enrichment, human body can be painted as absolutely* 
or subtly, perfect or supreme. In music, the sounds from ^ 
orchestra are hundred times richer than the natural human love 
song. This is a wider form of pornography, too indirect to 
be noticed as such. Above all, paradoxically involved use o 
TOiitrasts as originality may be highly effective, though confus¬ 
ing. Thus underemphasis becomes the highest achievement, he 
cause it offers a sophisticated originality or contrast against or 
dinary emphasis or previous contrast. 

Expectedly, one finds in the theories of aesthetics all possib c 
speculations but no causal certainty or agreement. Every mo 
cm “civilized” man of course extols art; but it is a religions 
praise without causal understanding. Art is viewed as revelation 
of God,** manifestation of secret laws of nature,** “inkling o 
God’s bcncficient creation’V or expression of inner transcen- 
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dental knowledge, postulated by the great ^ li 

Kant. Schelling, Hegel. Nietzsche. Croce. Dewey or He. 

The greatest poets and writers, Goethe, Co eri g ’ about 

or Tolstoy,” have proffered divine, and earthly, exa p-yaj 

art in richest variations. The more modern ex¬ 

similar beliefs through unconscious, symbolic an e j 
planations.r.=.” The metaphysical nature of art ^e refo^u^ 
lated in positivistic and cxistciitial “"“P ® jjya,’a,ions 

explained by hidden meanings of mode , 

of God (J. Maritain).”'” Art is claimed to be s p 
in providing insights, or to be an imporlan ^i extensive 

and" adaptation.” The h^her the that 

the importance attributed to art. Sir . .raining^ which 

“our whole education should consist” °uncon- 
cultivates “primordial images , sensu ehildren, partic- 

scious or symbolic insights, revealed 

ularly in their finger paintings.^ strong. The idea 

Not surprisingly, opposite great de- 

that art can help knowledge is J • „ o^d recognize its 

fenders of art art confused abom its —g 
ambivalent, paradoxical nature ( • • purposes, of beauty 

Degeneration of art or distortion progress of modern 

and order, are found to be rather satisfies man’s 

art (H. Read).» It is demonstrated I.at^artmm^^ 

“rage for chaos*’-^ or his search .^ 35 * is not understood, 

pleasing and unreal.” ^he nee confused enemies of 

Modem artists are ^ dehumanizing they abhor 

trae aesthetics, doing the accepted as the pre- 

(J. Barzun).” Or violauon of p u^e^ 

rogative of genius (E. Gi ^ fpr the apparent absur- 

are sought as exp'r""®'' ’ P.j^p Klee or Picasso.'-” 

dities in the works of a remove the mj-stcry and confu- 

Causal uoderslanding wo prosaic, opposiie sources 

Sion. It would reveal th ^^P • „,cclianism of 

of the mysterious sense „__uu:vc ciiltic nature of the gen- 
fixation would explain^the insighl, intelligent 

uinely felt sacred va u 
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people would, at least, stop adoring as saerrf art mere pamt 
smears, inflated plastic hamburgers or heaps of b^ken P 
just because of names and styles. Also, .f the prme.ple of con 
trast was understood, art would not sink into a mer 
or confused sensationalism. Then we would *^Lpnest 

artist a truly genial, rare and difficult originality. ^ e ’ 

surprising originality or contrast is attained by eing 
out against fullest reality, with rich, concrete points o re 
This should reveal the real artist, just as it distinguishes a gi » 
natural comedian from a slapstick clown. 

Art could serve as an excellent means of conditioning or 
a lure for attracting people to more refined, cultural interes 
It has done so in the past, particularly through religious a 
and architecture and music. But this becomes difficult as 
modem art is turning into a nonsensical cult of mere 
and travesty. No wonder that modern artists and the truly a 
sorbed, total followers of modem art are, generally, cultura 
decadents living in moral degeneration, alcoholism, drug cu 
ture or sexual license.®'* Art in itself, as any pleasure, can ony 
impoverish human potentials. Luxuries of art have been, ts 
torically, enjoyed most by degenerate rulers or by peoples mov 
ing toward decadence and decline of their powers. 

Moral and sublime qualities are attributed to art because i 
has become a superstitious religion. The Nazis were great 
of art at its best and of noblest music. They could find justi 
cation of genocide in genuine artistic admiration or in enjoy¬ 
ment of Wagnerian music. Men find every justification for, or 
in the name of, their sacred values; and artistic enjoyment creates 
such values by fixations, which are inherently as distorted as 
neuroses and the crazes of fashions. All culls grow by such 
fixations. 


Music. We may look at music to illustrate two facts —the 
need for contrast and the element of “pornography” in art. The 
basis of music is the human love song, which is almost the only 
biological use of sound for release of pleasure. Man’s love song, 
much like that of cat, dog or steer, originally consists of mere 
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heightening of his specific call for love or 

learns to enrich and vary the effect by usuig con rm, 

ing of pitch. For in itself any pitch can be high ^ ^ "J'”® 

on the preceding or following pitch; and its 

sible only after its lowering. Soon the , JL ’ in„s 

contrast or variation, acquires release effects or v 

of its own-of anticipation, calm, 

preparation, gathering of force, expectation oattems of 

serve. Above all patterns of contrasts to , origin- 

contrasts can become melodies of increasing ric i 
ality or surprise in every possible -f simple 

It may be added that the octave itself is a P^“j“‘J„Xral 
contrast, on three levels, of pitch variations ^ rhythm 

high and low, of inhaling and ,’l,m has biological 

are produced by simple contrast. V .mpbasis-and- 

effects of heightening the rhythm may be 

rest order. Then various patterns of c 

used to enrich and elevate this primary e ^ systems, contain- 
melodies as well as rhythms become co ^ obeying a 

ing unexplainably rich, often co^ic P ’ ji,ythms or 
strict hidden order. In the simplest pa^^ ^;,i,omatically estab- 
in octave series, such order can b .-hiv proffered as 

lished. Transcendental mysteries are, P 
explanations. . because here the bio- 

Music is the most deeply enjoya artificial means, 

logical release can be increased ““is extreme. 

One can say that the degree of “".pag serves 

It has remained permissible because sexual drive, not 

only the preparatory courtship re eases music and 

the sexual act itself. Human love song is the t^as.s^^ 
human voice is, evidently, the substitute human voice 

instruments. But the instruments perfect in am- 

with sounds hundred times stronger |,jchness of timbre or 
plitude, precision, refinement, resonan, chords and those 

any other quality. Think of the and that of an 

of the piano; or of the sound o compared to those 

orchestra. Thus the effects of hundred times stronger 

of stimulating a nerve center with a hun 
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current than the natural stimulus. That is why music can produce 
very strong releases. These are invested by the person with 
equally profound sublime value meanings, as he seeks to “ex¬ 
plain” his feelings. 

Literature. We may say a few words about literature, to il¬ 
lustrate the power of fixation, and to see how educational or 
causally true literature is, or is not. Nobody dares to question 
the genial value of classics like Odyssey, Divine Comedy, Don 
Quixote or Hamlet. Such works are, certainly, literary monu¬ 
ments. But they are literarily so inferior, i.e., failing to render 
relivable experience, that nobody can read them with true in¬ 
terest. Any similar work by a modem author would be laughed 
at as unbelievable example of lack of talent. 

The Odyssey is a collection of unreal, uninteresting and mean¬ 
ingless tales strung into an unimaginative ancient Western, with¬ 
out the slightest psychological rendering of true characters or 
genuine reaMife interest. Don Quixote was intended as a 
hilarious story; but for modern readers it is a series of practical 
jokes so sad that it now serves as an example of the tragic sense 
of life. The Divine Comedy is a pretentious, unreadably boring 
collection of endless exaggerations worthy of Us goal — to serve 
the readers who believed in the fires of hell. Learnedness and 
complexity, in content and form, were intended to impress the 
sinners. 

People who praise these works as masterpieces of literary 
genius should first go through the boring task of reading them 
in full and in original. Such works are important and historically 
interesting. But they lack the only literary genius we can talk 
about, namely, the talent of making the story interesting. This 
IS equal to making it as relivable as life. There simply is no other 
source of interests. The classics may be culturally better for the 
reader, because they lack natural interests which as pleasures 
serve us badly. But the feeling that the classics reveal higher 
gemus of literary talent is due to mere fixation, growing through 
repeated valuations. A verse from Hamlet repeated through gen¬ 
erations may reverberate in our cars like the very standard of 
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truth and beauty. In the same way. distorted 'anguage ^ point 
less tales in scriptures, repeated through ages, 

‘irKS *«“"■-I'S'..; 

Ihw.„,. n,S.n, ,«a..r. 0«. 

could sell today a play written in the way a gggjjated, 
as contortedly unnatural in form, and as u , jj 

unbelievable, artificial, merely bloody. 
superstitiously silly, lacking perceptive c ara 
uinely true simple interests. Such “f, as not 

because it would not be mter^ting, w i feelings 

being naturally real or as Fixadon 

about the genius of Shakespeare m y «}orks have been 

can make them so beyond eveor reason be- 

staged with exquisite effort f°'' bUe Hamlet is impos- 

come fixationally sacred. If a fashion is given to 

sible, any interpretation that suits best the 
the role, which renders it universal. different 

The argument that S*’akespeMe ^ ,in,es have had 

times is irrelevant as to their a • genuine interests. But 

similar intelligence, af"®® ° worthy subject matter only what 
the early writers considere superior. Even an 

was extraordinary, “f^unself when he starts showing 

intelligent man makes a oo ,vorthier than men nre- n 

how learned he is or pre Shakespeare already bits o 
find, though, in the had to manage a theater a, 

can be of real in‘®'®*‘:,^rco1ect material that was interesting 
profit, therefore learned 

to the public. . talents and interests ^ 

In modem lit®«'“® ,‘^ed to bring fame 

learned fo™'- 
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evolution from exaggerations and excesses to the interests of 
simple genuine life has also been slow. By the way, in all acting 
it is only gradually being learned that the true reaction by 
man to his emotions is an effort to counteract them rather than 
to express them directly as is taught in theory and done in poor 
acting. 

It is the fixation that makes us genuinely feel to be standing 
before a genius when we enjoy an old master, while we would 
laugh and be bored if the same kind of talent was exhibited by 
a modem author. Our feelings here are genuine, as in all fixa¬ 
tions; and when such value feelings are there we find every expla¬ 
nation or justification for them. 

We may as well look at the general value of literature, old 
and new. Literature has promoted book reading, which is very 
important. But the educational or causal truth value of literature 
is worse than nil, except in the rare cases where a writer records 
facts without any opinion or arrangement. For as soon as an 
author starts creating characters and events he has to know the 
causal, paradoxical law or logic of values and behavior, which 
is the last thing writers would understand. That law is contrary 
to the deepest, most convincing human value beliefs or feelings, 
and the writers are the foremost, ardent expounders of such be¬ 
liefs and feelings, in the name of freedoms and subjective ex¬ 
periences. 

As a result, every causal falla^ of psychology and humanistic 
thought, that we have explained, is compounded in literature. 
'Hius we find everywhere, in literature, the belief in positive reac¬ 
tions from positive enjoyments and in negative effects from restric¬ 
tions or frustrations; as well as the alchemy of weightiest poten¬ 
tials, or ills, arising from mere ideas, thoughts, intents, coinci¬ 
dences or unconscious causes. In typical modem writing, by 
Sartre or Beckett, a person may be suffering a never ceasing 
^^ish or despair. One may think here of the descriprions of 
Medieval saints as having grooves under their eyes from in¬ 
cessant weeping, 

everything in literary creation is causally 
misplaced or contrary to causal truths. It amounts to creation 
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of monsters with mismatched parts. Our literature is causally 
not different from the former books on horrors and miracles, 
with descriptions of impossible beasts. It is true that all men ive 
by similar convictions—without having a causal understanding 
of their behavior. But in practical life the ubiquitous, contradic¬ 
tory and illogical, selectively established ways lead men to tne 
right behavior. In literary creation no such “absurd” 
hinder the author. He creates a world that complies with th 
directly logical value convictions—exactly contrary to e 

‘^irlftypical that writers are psychologically the least whole¬ 
some pe^le. As Leslie Fiedler says, all 
“charismic weakness”, a psychological flaw, w ic —..(ers 
to alcoholism, drugs or psychic disturbances J)ur Srea'jst mast 
O-Neill, Fitzgerald, Lewis, Faulkner “L V 

coholics, addicts and mental patients. ^ ® w . 
overenjoyers, who end by suffering the 

are psychologically least perceptive an j -jopje live 

lives, because they lack the intuitive powers "f™;' 
by. W do perfectly as the ns that 

deepest, logically direct, gene^ly ^5 

they see violated everywhere. But we ,. jiout busi- 

little about life as from "p' JP^dthofts^^^^^^ 
ness. Literature deepens the umversa human 

kept men from discovering the causal truths m all fields 

sciences. 
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Each people live in a ^ X'retpe"hrms°te 

value attitudes intensify, in subtle ways, tfbai us to 

can make our culture is true of our fashions 

believe that it is absolutely ngh • surplus re* 

and social “musts”, which value priorities and 

sources, as well as of our ideas of progress, value p 
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cultural or aesthetic convictions. A hundred years from now our 
culture will seem unbelievably strange and backward. We can 
even know in what direction the future progress will move. Yet 
we cannot help feeling that our present values are the only pos¬ 
sible ones; the future may seem even ridiculous. 

The objects and forms of fixations are as many as there am 
the values by which people live. In the simplest cases, of sacred 
and totem animals, a people may start noticing or valuing an 
animal more generally, due to its frequent presence or to an 
accident that brings attention to it. This automatically increases 
its value and it is valued or noticed even more frequently, which 
further increases its value. The vicious-circle fixation is thus 
started. 

Because of their relativity, values can arise only to the ex¬ 
tent there is a background or satisfaction channels through which 
they acquire their meaning. But in cultural adjustment such back¬ 
grounds are created by previous cultural experience. Thus any 
object in a culture can become sacred beyond all reason because 
some meaningless circumstance has brought it to attention first 
or keeps it constantly present. 

It is necessary that the fixation object yield some pleasure 
or satisfaction. Otherwise the people would not repeatedly turn 
to it. Yet, inevitably, fixations create the most painful customs 
and disturbing beliefs. In fixation, much as in neuroses, the 
negative reactions grow from initial pursuit of satisfactions. Peo¬ 
ple starting to connect good luck with appearance of an eagl® 
or with throwing sand over the shoulder will cultivate such be¬ 
lief with great pleasure, as an easy insurance. But the greater 
such enjoyment, cultivated over long periods, the more frighten¬ 
ing and obsessive the fears if the lucky sign does not appear or 
the ritual is not performed right. Power and perfection of cults 
and rituals thus self-increases automatically. As an improved 
reassurance or satisfaction from a cult is overenjoyed, the opposite 
reactions arise, requiring even stronger compliance. 

Evidently, the fixations enslave mostly those people who seek 
easy satisfactions and avoid ^fficulties or restrictions which are 
sources of more varied, new interests. The modem affluent peo- 
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pic indulging satisfactions, avoiding restrictions and free of dif¬ 
ficulties are ready victims of cultuml fixations. Their fixations 
merely are more general, extending to the fields of values, mental 
life, cultural attitudes or psychological and social problems. Here 
scientific, causal insights are still missing and the inherently super¬ 
stitious fixations can flourish unhindered. Only the more prim¬ 
itive superstitions contrary to physical or natural sciences are 
avoided. 

The simpler more primitive fixations grow, through repeated 
valuing, mostly because the value object is always there. The 
sacredness of cattle, cows, bulls or sacrificial sheep, is frequent 
for this reason in cults and legends. One finds it among varied 
peoples, including ancient Egyptians or Greeks as well as peoples 
of India. The “lamb of God” has come down as a term of Chris¬ 
tian liturgy. But a rare animal or “miracle” may also become 
object of frequent valuations and fixation, if due to its spec¬ 
tacular or unusual appearance people start attaching to it their 
most frequent preoccupations. 

However started, fixations may cripple cultural adjustment, 
mysteriously and often grotesquely, with increasing grip. The use 
of cow becomes limited, for its worshippers, though its holiness 
grew exactly from its general use. Observances of foods, h'ke 
those of kosher, may start with accidental associations having, 
evidently, no general factual justification, but may acquire value 
so deep that nobody even dares to question the crippling enslave¬ 
ment to the “laws”. 

The overwhelming irrationality of cultures disproves the ra¬ 
tional theories like those of Frazer or Sumner, as well as the 
explanations of functionalists and “scientifically” logical empir¬ 
icists, like Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, Benedict or Mead. Un¬ 
derstandably, imconseious, superorganic, symbolic and meta¬ 
physically historic explanations are accepted, by best authorities 
—Kroeber, Ogbum, Northrop, Levi-SIrauss, Sorokin or Toynbee. 

We saw how absurd it is to view the neurotically senseless fixa- 
tiona! customs as creations of the genius or higher powers of a 
people.” Quite a lot of modem sophistry is required to make 
it believable that higher, transcendental principles are embodied 
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in the piercing of noses, ritual dances or acceptance of cows as 
Godly Mothers. Customs have no inherent value, though the 
cultural conditioning that is effected through them may be most 
important. People conditioned to be moral in fear of a two- 
headed god may lose moral discipline if such god is discredited. 
But the cult of two-headed god in itself has no significance: it 
could as well be that of a winged dragon or anything else. 

Modern man lives under the same law of value causation as 
primitive men did, and the modem humanistic emphasis on the 
inherent truth o/ values, together with the lack of causal insight 
in the fixation, makes him rather more prone to fixational self¬ 
enslavement. Tendencies of fixation are strong in all adjustment, 
but nature has safeguards against them. Every organism tends to 
use previously used channels. Rats, in experiments, stick to the 
same food for long periods. But organic demands force them to 
vary the food. Similarly, higher organisms have innate demand 
for variability or novelty of stimulation. But modem man has ad¬ 
vanced far beyond such natural safeguards as well as difficulties 
that would require abandonment of habitual satisfactions. In his 
natural reactions, like his choice of colors or forms, man does 
exhibit, in experiments, a preference for novelty. But such lowly 
natural reactions have lost all importance amidst the colossal 
elaborations by which civilized men enjoy their satisfactions. 

^ The result is that everything in modern culture becomes fixa¬ 
tional, as the only standards of value for modern man come to 
be his own previous elaborations in the satisfactions he seeks 
and the values he establishes. Equally important is the fact that 
this enormous fixational superstructure of elaborations comprises 
almost everything we do with our surplus in resources, time or 
effort. It is the surplus that makes progress possible, whereas a 
mere getting even in man’s struggle with nature, or the depletion 
0 the surplus, leaves him without means of'advance. 

Except for the prime necessities, all our resources and efforts 
are ronsecrated mostly to fixational values and interests. We 
spend our^ surplus resources on what fashions or other people 
say IS in , right, beautiful, enjoyable or new, though it may be 
less beautiful, less worthwhile and even less enjoyable than what 
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we have already. The proverbial competition with Joneses that 
pvems most of our lives consists of such efforts. For instance, 
in the garment industry more effort is spent on fashion, attraction, 
beauty”, or frills than on real usefulness, comfort or beauty. 
The expensive fashions of today will look ridiculous and ugly 
a couple of years from now. Whether it is the women's contorted 
gowns or men's ties, wc are compelled by the fixafional fashion. 
Without it wc could have simple, comfortable, really beautiful 
clothes; for beautiful is what is naturally simple. 

Fashions in cloches are only a more visible example. Every 
other surplus spending by modem man—on cars, homes, fur¬ 
nishings, or social “musts”—is similar. Billions of dollars are 
spent on advertising, selling and producing, as well as on dis¬ 
carding, what is merely fashionable. To take only the yearly 
change of cars because of new models, it has cost us hundreds 
of billions of dollars over the years—enough to bring progress 
to underdeveloped countries of the world. The extensive use of 
cars, in general, is mostly due to a value fixation. In all times 
carriages, chariots, coaches have been objects of fashion or social 
standing. The fixation here grows because of the natural pleasure 
of “riding”, enjoyed by peoples in various forms, as well as by 
children riding sleighs, or ash can tops. If cars were merely means 
of transportation, they would have long been substituted by a 
more rational system of transportation. 

Almost everything we do in our surplus spending is irrational, 
and costly. But we simply cannot see how it could be different. 
Only a look at irrational costly habits in some other culture 
reveals their fixational nature. The noblemen of two hundred 
years ago would have found life senseless without their castles, 
frilly clothes, carriages, social occasions, or the other forms of 
class entertainment and status. A nobleman spent more on a 
ridiculous bombasted suit of clothes than a village of peasants 
spent on their whole living. Higher economic and technological 
development would have been possible, but the noblemen wasted 
their resources on their culture. 

We are not doing much better, though we can know for sure 
what the future possibilities are. The bourgeoisie imitated the 
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wasteful habits of the noblemen as' soon as it could afford them, 
and we are following suit. Our expenditures on competition for 
status and on “proper” observances arc even more wasteful, 
because of mass following. The Giristmas season alone deter¬ 
mines the course of commerce and great part of industry for 
months while billions of dollars are wasted. Merely because we 
“must” or something is “in” we waste on appearances, fashion¬ 
able living, social observances, “cultural” interests of the moment, 
conspicuous consumption, or pursuit of habits set by stardom 
people. Our whole material culture consists of such efforts. Mar¬ 
xists and rebels can easily demonstrate how every one of our 
cultural values amounts to a useless “bourgeois” aberration, 
thou^ they themselves evolve even stronger fixational cults. 

We never notice our fixations and rather can prove that the 
interests are genuine. Sports, like baseball or football, are good 
examples. An outsider would find it rather absurd that grown¬ 
up men can chase a silly ball around a big field with such grim 
earnestness. Clearly the interest has grown here through custom: 
we find no interest in games people in other countries are crazy 
about. But our games have become institutions for us and may 


consume one third of our interests, as media coverage shows. 
Arguments that sports are healthy or educational are rationaliza¬ 
tions. Not health but injuries are typical of the sports we follow 
most; and the primitive, destructive rage of sports fans can be 
ffeat problem. Costly wreckage of trains by soccer fans in Eng- 
and is one example. In Latin America soccer fields are now 
protected by moats, after hundreds have been killed —three hun¬ 
dred m one explosion of fan rage. 

Above all, the sports make our youth, even that capable of 
direct intellectual interests, imitate as their heroes men exceUing 
mere y t rough superior muscles and reflexes of animals. But 
become a national institution that one would 
nardiy dare to quesUon, though they consume tens of billions 
All niore than a good war-on-poverty program- 

Wf. ea institutions are similar products of fixations. 

edutSL^l literature, as well as in 

ere fixational humanistic tradition determines what 
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is accepted as learning and valuable education. Our nation^ 
monuments or natural treasures have a genuine value for us, and 
none for an outsider. They can be important for patriotic con¬ 
ditioning. But the fiercest defenders of natural ^ 

liberal humanists who disparage patriotic education. Th y y 
fight construction of a dam or atomic plant to protec a | 
rock mentioned by a poet. They are unwitting victims «£ 
under which any knoll or river bend can become a ““ed 
meat, much as in the cults of Indians. Anythmg 
genuinely sacred value for us once it comes to our special 
tention and is repeatedly valued. are 

We have to emphasize that the most 
those about general values, ‘^e freedom mdmdu^V.^ hjM^ 
nature, basic rights or constitutionahty. c y 
stand for our established w^s o/«e t^njetr v^ i 
do not dare even to question them bemuse laai ^ 
them sacred. Evidently, this is the grea e whereas pro- 

in every field of life. S.agnaUon X Pro¬ 
gress requires unthinkable chang • •‘ant-hill” society 

gress is being opposed is being abominably 

and “brainwashing”; or how hum j^j^five reproduc- 

degraded because of sacred P",s couTd'^Wde hlanity 
tion habits. In fact, eugemc ''’“‘rok “X, Xpaakable suf- 
with its greatest, concrete progress, ^ fixations are 

faring for hundreds of ttrs govern^ by ‘b= 

strongest in such most irapo 

of life that have always been conformity 

Fixation is also strong m the r-biforces itself because 

and public opinion. The generally despised 

of social interaction. Eveiybt^y ^ 

or left out, if he misses what X^X^^Tveirstrong by way 
intuitively that a value Nation. Consequently, 

of “fashion”, without reason baaonje somewhat more gen- 

once an opinion or value sta s 

eral, everybody rushes to a p • squire the quality of 

generally repeatedly experienced it may acq 
genuinely felt sacredness. 
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Of course fixation can also serve cultural or moral condition¬ 
ing. In our morals or restrictions as well we are stronger^ when 
we follow the trodden paths or used channels, that provide us 
with greater sense of values. Cultural conditioning is best bui t 
on the strong, sacred values as motivations. It all can bwome 
confusing, but the simple decisive fact is how much restriction is 
attained. If fixation proceeds merely by added satisfactions,^ as 
it does if left to itself, the result is impoverishment of potentials. 
That is why most cultures exhibiting enormous amount of moral 
elaborate customs and cults generate little of real morals as 
capacities to act unselfishly or “rationally” or to have the rich 
love, which everybody wants. Only the difficult accumulation of 
restrictions can provide the releases or capacities. This is exactly 
contrary to the hailed enjoyment of the positively*felt, satisfac¬ 
tory, divinely rich cults and values, that the humanistic theorists 
see as the direct source of culture. 


In sum, our culture is as irrationally wasteful and backward 
as was that of the noblemen a few centuries ago. The future men 
will find it incredible how we could w'aste our surpluses on our 
culture without concern for the direly needed progress and 
really desirable goals. We will appear like the savages who 
spend their surplus efforts and time on neckbands and cults, with¬ 
out realiring how their life could be made completely different. 
The reason is the fixation, by which men become entrapped in 
accidentally started patterns of satisfactions, where these can be 
indulged without natural controls, external difficulties or inner 
restrictions. Such freedom has become almost total in our culture 
wherever we have attained surpluses in means and in possibil¬ 
ities for extension of value goals. These are the areas on which 
progress depends — and where our culture fails insidiously. 


Conclusion 

^ The fact that inner values causally derive from their opposites 
IS contrary to humanistic thinking. But exactly the inner values 
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are accepted as the sources of capacities and insights or as the 
highest goals, in the humanistic thought. Moreover, this though 
has dominated all our learning, education, “““ “ 

and cultural life. Thus we are governed by a thought that is co 

trary to causal facts. fnr 

Philosophy is a special cognitive endeavor, of stnvm„ fo 
pure, complete and final knowledge as cognitive s^tisfacuon. I 
Lek; to Low everything in itself, in its % 

ultimate, final terms. But cognition is a value process, 
ferenUation or evaluation of changes agains S ’ 
values, or of meeting minute needs with 
quently knowledge is always " ® differentia- 

by being related to something else, by y knowl- 

tions. Nothing can be known in itself or ”'• _ 

edge is relative, philosophy is inherently imp . ’ jf.defeat In 
gress of philosophy has shown that it does end m / 

I striviL for the Pe^-'’J" onC^^^ 

tisfactions philosophy J* j „ complex elaborations, 

level, both leading merely to endless, .jj^c inner 

Moreover, philosophy in ^,5 jhis^is „hat phi- 

values as the direct highest insi^ knotlfdge requires. Thus the 
losophy as pursuit of satisfac ry recognized and 

and insights, particularly m e become a gullible 

In the field of aesthetics mode suspects. Much as 

victim of a cult, by way o xa i originals 

in religion, in modem ^ nobody but few experts 

or the true styles are va , . i,u(ions Because of the need 

can distinguish the onginals f ^ .,j previous values and 

for contrast, art has to end y PP j^cguty and mastership, 

forms of expression. *tere di“- 

But since this is not unders ’ us such distortions arc, 

as advanced art. And the inore t B .pbis starts the 

the more noticed the name of the artist oeco 
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fixation running; and the artist’s work may soon be felt as gen¬ 
uinely sacred. Thus modem art becomes a competition m a 
deliberate sensationally nonsensical travesty. 

In literature, old masterpieces become for us treasures o 
genius because of the fixation. Anybody trying today to 
works in the same way, with the same amount of talent, wou 
be lauded at. In general, almost all fictional literature produces 
only distortions, because writers arc the most intensely involve 
expounders of the human value beliefs and their direct causa 
logic. Since such beliefs and logic are exactly contrary to factua 
causality, no fictional literary creation corresponds to what is 
true or causally real. 

Our culture is a system of value fixations, particularly in our 
use of material surpluses and “surplus” possibilities for evolving 
new ideas and values. Progress depends exactly on the surplus 
means and possibilities. But almost everything we spend above 
prime necessities is wasted on our “bourgeois” culture, status, 
social musts, fashions, conspicuous consumption, fixational cults, 
habitual entertainments, or the competition with the Joneses. The 
fixational, excess cultivation of our values and ideas, partic¬ 
ularly those about freedom and individuality, has invested them 
with irrational sacredness that blocks progress which requires 
unthinkable new insights. 
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end, from a progress by plan. Such progress can proceed by me 
chanistic causality, under the simplest principle, just as the pro¬ 
gress that brought the consciousness did. But the end result can 
be more miraculous than the consciousness is in comparison with 
life of animals, who don’t even know that they exist. Exact y 
because we cannot imagine what suprahumanly different transfor¬ 
mation the progress will bring, human effort can have meaning 
— however mechanistic or unidcalistic it has to be. By under¬ 
standing the principles of progress man will create men better 
than himself. Man as self-creator can exceed himself without 
limits and become more miraculous than any gods people have 
ever conceived. Such self-creation is, evidently, the destiny of 
man as a conscious being. 


Opposition or Restriction as the Source of Progress 

The ideas of Progress, and of the rational science that has 
brought it, may have become odious, for good reason. Every 
time men have started on some drive for progress they have 
ended by suffering more degradation. One can think here of 
rationalistic revolutionaries, who have killed millions in the 
name of progress, as well as of our attainments of affluence and 
improvements” that have turned the life of modern man into a 
diseased emptiness. Failure and disorders from more progress 
and “science” are inevitable if the paradox of enrichment of 
releases or capacities through restrictions is not understood; we 
saw the disastrous effects from direct increase in releases, in 
every field. 

But a truly scientific, causally understood promotion of pro¬ 
cess is the only possible way for us to achieve what we prac¬ 
tically want, as well as to make our tiny contribution to what¬ 
ever may be the destiny of man. We all want the enriched capa¬ 
cities, mental or physical, and freedom from diseases or dis¬ 
orders, caused by impoverishment of such capacities. This is an 
obvious goal, for the present and the future, regardless of what 
cones or beliefs are adhered to. A truly scientific, causally 
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understood progress in dealing with 

possible, as we have seen for all fields of ^ “ .eSm 

present rejection of sciences is f 

can be done without scientific, causal understanding. 

We want to emphasize how completely contrary to flZmZ 
beliefs and theories is the causal founded. We 

sciences and causally understood P™^“® ^ opposition, or 

can view it as a "{j^^hafthe oppLition practically 

through restrictions and difficultly th P 

consists of. It implies that rn^ w av^^ ^ consciously planned 

himself, by plan, if Of course practicaUy, by 

way or to have true ° impose restrictions 

the selective cultural tradition, nrogress man 

on themselves; and moral intuition ^ „y But the 

must fight himself, in ‘h^-^^nd necessT^y supe^^^^^^ 
point is that the contradictory causally or scientifically 

tural tradition has to be replac^ by causally 

understood system in our era o ' ...pj, restriction is 

The principle of opposite causation, as well 

embodied in the law of the r repeatedly ex- 

as in the contradictions of ^ works through the 

plained. Evolution, the P™‘? ^ of encountered opposition 

principle of opposition. It “seek” selectively, more cir- 

or difficulties that the living form 

cuilous and complex ' pying forms are results of 

terms. It can be said that “gh'^J^^^sition or difficulties, 
disasters imposed on the sp .. ,cd to the tortures of living 
The primitive animal has ^ ”3“ furnishing from lack 

on dry land, suffering the "^“"‘dangers, before it has 
of its usual foods, or “™.d.ng mcmase^^^ difficulties. Of course 
beeome richly “endowed to cope cf adjustment it 

in viewing the higher , gud resourceful forms have 

may seem that the more J varied foods, grow- 

been purposefully jj® r movements for survival seem 

inE a furry coat, or adopting switter m 

to be marvelous, more satisfactory choosing is 

But to assume such seemingly 
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to imply that the animal or the forces creating it know in ad¬ 
vance or foresee what will be more satisfactory. For otherwise 
the only satisfactory or pleasant condition for the animal is the 
one he is suited for in his existing form. The change to new, 
more complex conditions can be only unpleasant and is resisted. 

A pleasant change that organism may seek is always a relapse 
to simpler, more primitive adjustments. Animal or man, when 
permitted fuller satisfactions, sinks into the immobility of ease 
and degeneration. 

The evolution of higher forms requires compulsion; and there 
is only the irrational, chaotic struggle of forces in the universe. 
That is why selection through adversity becomes the method of 
progress. Every form that is not fit for the harder, complex con¬ 
ditions is eliminated. Thus the very irrationality opposition or 
difficulty becomes the source of limitless, humanly marvelous 
progress. 

We saw how the brain and consciousness represent further 
stages of evolution through opposition or restriction. Conscious¬ 
ness amounts to a life within the organic life of the individual, 
as it delays and stores the lower brain reactions, thus providing 
memory, and foresight through it. Such life requires its own re¬ 
sources. They are provided by restriction on releases. This is 
not very different from what hi^er organisms do in all crea¬ 
tion of their reserves, through restrictions. The next stage of 
evolutiorC' will be a consciously planned opposition or restric¬ 
tion of organic releases. The restriction that has created con¬ 
sciousness requires action by organism against itself, as if h* 
own paralization. This is an extraordinarily unnatural, inherently 
abnormal procedure. That is why the consciousness has to be 
an exceedingly rare phenomenon, emerging from some extra¬ 
ordinary upheaval. It may be sipiificant that man as a conscious 
being evolved during the ice ages, the hardest period for his 
spcci«. We may also note that the larger brain of higher animals, 
wooing as a brake on their rate of living, has been correlated 
with their increased longevity.® 

' opposition as the creative principle becomes more 

important as nature progresses, in human terms. On the non- 
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living level the opposition, between the Field an ma er, p 
vides the physical reality we know, with its simp e aw . 
variety or richness of phenomena and laws increases ™ 
living process, where the opposition becomes a ^ 
struggle between the opposites. In the evolution o ivi . 

their seemingly ingenious enrichment is proper ^ 

amount of opposition or difficulty ““teller 

has to overcome by new adjustments. Fina y, i n.jgntiais 
organisms their capacities, as the satisfaction or ^ 
are created by the opposition in the form of non-satisfactio 

SiSr there would be "O - 

knows only by the diffe-ntiation: uo nc 
forms; no ■■purposefulness of ^“m S 
creation; and no ennehment of th ^ exouisitely “re* 
1 , 

sourceful”, ■inventive and and pervasive- 

extent their ■■oppression” is equally “tensive 
as we explained in the case of Iivmg ma 

The enrichment by restriction or °PP“‘^“ hys^^cul^ 
for all human behavior Here we 

and social. We saw this in /...man progress and culture. 

may look at the general ^^^^over its sources 

Progress is, evidently, ‘ economic co- 

are not difficult to discover. . by short-sighted selfish 

operation-love, and "has bTen fficoretolly clear 

interests —would b® sufficient ^ 

in the various utopian possible; people should just 

ideologies. All 'Aments of the progress that brings 

accept the clear ration q Furthermore, the progreK 

the utopian benefits for a ^5 ,l,e progressing people 

would be automatic ^d im ^uuld 

would notice the benefi P But the usable love or 

unleffifh -‘Sron” - be^ created only by epposilion a, ,„e fan- 
damenlal. selfish drive. 
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The opposition ot this drive is attained by moral and s^jal 
conditioning. Morals hare always been 
their very definition. Everybody can see that » 
society would not need the half ot ““I,® e or 
protection, moral education, justice, distribution, 
administration. People could be twice as neh 
effort. But such ideas belong in utopias, berause y 
dare to abdicate his selfish interests, knowing we .gj 

would exploit him. Thus here as elsewhere men are p 
from reaching utopian benefits by their universal inherent y 

progressive nature. • * -c nf in- 

Even after a person has acquired the moral virtues 
hibitions, shame or sense of guilt, he views them as un o 
affUctions. Particularly the logically scientific, modem mo 
condemn such negative, restrictive reactions.® Further,^ sin 
directly pleasant, invigorating, satisfactory or libcraung. 
have always lov^ intoxication, or forms of Bacchanaha, 
rid of moral restrictions. Modern life has added revolts, ra 
alistic enlightenment and liberalism, cultivated by Ae 
thought, education, literature, art and “scientific” theory, 
wonder that the basal human resources of progress have ® 
grown at all and are expected rather to decline if the mo 
trends continue*-'* (R. L. Heilbroner, M. Hanington). 

Similarly, sodal cooperaf/on, which is the first source o P 
gress, has been created by opposition or insurmountable diffic >• 
Without society there would be no specialization, industry, mo * 
organization or anything larger than a family group could bui 
But social cooperation has emerged only because of the graves, 
insuperable threat to man — threat from other men. In the ^ 
few thousand years the human race has approached overpopu a 
tion at a progressive rate and the progress has increased at the 
same rate. The late homo sapiens, like the Cro-Magnon man, 
had as much brain as we have. But he did not progress at ml. 
for a hundred thousand years, because his intelligence made him 
the ruler of nature, free of critical difficulties. ., 

I . Only other men. with equal powers of intelligence comd 

present a threat to him. This started happening when increasing 
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populations brought people in contact. The Jjjgy 

Lended families, faced destruction by ^ elt 

also united in larger groups. For men only kill. do thTs 

other men not belonging to their tribe. ° 

Evidently, societies had to become jovial by 

in a reciprocally generated spiraling way. codes morals 

nature, roeieties would not need the ^elaborate codes, morals, 

laws, institutions or the whole social • .vcellently 

The inherent resistance of man to social f““^css 
proven by the attitudes “^^umarusts ther^eWes. 
requires integration of society into society and 

transformation of human drives-the cv'ry 

‘■‘brainwashing”. But these are the most ^ The 

theorist, writer, philosopher. dlltLn as i^ 

practical progress is moving in th« ° ' uujdey who are 
typically foreseen by writers like Orw snite of the in- 

horrified by the prospect. Men will organically inte- 

dividualistic and liberal ideas of hum • hundredfold in- 
grated and totally conditioned s^ety ™ selfless love between 
crease in efficiency, and the highest pr'.cUral semes lo 

its people-which will make the selfish "““°h opposi- 

ingless In brief, the highest progress will come througn pp 

tion of human natural drives. .i.f.miined by diffi- 

Even the concrete forms omanilion only 

culUes. Obviously men have indus ri obtain. However, 

tor those thinp that are advantages lose effect, 

due to relativity permanent dimcu hecause they came 

Americans have created ^gher civih^t.on 
from Europe where scarcity ° ^ plentiful land 

difficulty. They nod thus created the surplus 

more than they iieeded * g difficulties for them- 

capital. Fortunately men ra y compulsive competi- 

selves. They sr^e Xnd "our^Mvings for free- 

rs.“e;X^trore -isfactio. ^ 

-o - increased and produe- 
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,io„ made more efficient. Spreading «beration and_e_quaIUy deba^ 


t on made more cuiwcm. - pg^, 

motivations, bnt also open the strenuous competition to more p 

pic, since slaves do not compete „{.™ers argue 

Poverty is an interesting problem. The libc 
that the wretched probiems- ot the poor would^be^ so 


giving them enough money, as through ‘'’® “j^^‘‘''jonditions 
tax”. But in out modem liberal atmosphere the 
fail to help the poor. Even exemplary ' 'f/;£ left 

Igoe project in St. Louis, turns into an 

to the poor atone; the project is being tom ^ special 
veterate poor, to be kept rehabilitated, now wou r “1 
guidance, psychiatric and other help costing tens o 
dollars yearly, as the Chicago study showed. 

Before our modem, liberal era poverty was ® 
means which created increased motivations to work a * 
of it. Greatest men and most capable groups, in every ’ 
have been formed by such poverty. The main present pr 
of the urban poor are the exact reverse: use of drugs 
of lack of means, truancy from schools that are free, avoi 
of hard work, lowest morals and dissolute family life, n 
of “liberation” these people need more difficulties an rM 

tions, even the harsh fears and taboos they have lived wi^ 
fore. But nothing of this can work in our liberal and scien i 
era, least of all in our dUes. The result is motivationa a 
mental deterioration, even worse than among other groups. 

Poverty could be, as it has historically been, a source ^ 
greater motivations and capadties. Unfortunately the ration 
liberalism has turned the strong motivations of the poor towar 
easy solutions through revolutions and rejection or hate of exis 
ing order. Even so the movements of liberation, communism o 
revolutionary parties arc so much better motivated that they win 
against larger forces. Throughout history, the poor classes, t e 
plebeians, peasants, burghers and workers, as well as people iv 
ing under harsher conditions, have come to power, through t tit 
stronger motivations and capacities. 

In conclusion we may emphasize how completely contrary to 
the usual human value outlook is the causal principle on whi 
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a scientific progress is to be built. which 

ment of capacities through opposition himself, 

would amount to man acting against, or oper 
Actually, man would start doing by p an blind, 

blindly Up to now men have adopted restnct.ons onty m ^ 

confused Us. imposed by cultural p 

seemingly backward morals. A causa humble starting 

ciple of opposition or restriction wou _ 

point for a scientifically understood progress y 
conscious self-creation. 


The Humanutic and Scientific Fallacies 


About Progress 


The very logic or way of j''”“'hrCausation of 

thought is blunderously wrong ^ all human capa- 

inner values or value reactions, which d values originate 

cities and behavior. It is the logic that ®alue. 

from positive value sources or from j^ave to repeat 

But the all-important fact is—however o alues or capa- 

it-that men do not attain the highest i^er 
cities by endlessly enjoying themselves. 

causally true. ^ vnjues is stressed 

Yet the direct, perfect enjoyment for the 

in the humanistic thought above every qC values are 

inner quality of feeling and deeper progress (J. 

seen as the most important objectives j^gl. 

Huxley, L. Mumford, E. Fromm). I>eepenin viewed 

ings, contrasted with the present cmotiona ^ Toynbee, 

as the promise of cultural rebirth an rests on the 

P. A. Sorokin)The whole of art. liter- 

enjoyment of the emotionally most va enjoy- 

ature or religion.’ The “saving or moonlight" (H. 

ment of values — “stirred by music, p , ^ religion arc 

I. Muller).* Restrictions on enjoyments i P ^ Brome).* 

condemned as momentous obstacles to progress t 
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Even scientists and scienee-fietion futurists X! 

of value feelings, or enjoyments of beauty and a ^ ^ 

mate gains for man (L. V. Berkner. A. C- ClarkO - 
that value enjoyment, as every satisfaction, ?j j 
or leads to opposite reactions, has never been “"f 
Particularly the recent cultural movements want t p 
progress through direct heightening of value “P"*'" . ^y 

mos! readily accepted works, tike The Creemng 
C. Reich, or At the Edge of History, by W. I- 
totally devoted to the widening of inner value enjoyin 
cording to Reich, the Consciousness Ill, centered on g ^ 
ing to inner pleasures by the modem youth, has 
as the beginning of the future progress. Thompson sees _ 
in value enjoyments that border with the ecstatic expene 
mysticism, meditation, Yoga, Zen, Subud or Sufism, as we 
the practices of the counter-culture. ^ a*m5nc 

All most recent reformist movements and theories we i 
at the direct increase in value enjoyments’® as the remedy agai ^ 
the emotional impoverishment suffered by modern man 
which grows exactly from his increased enjoyments. Even ^ 
traditional religions arc welcoming the ecstatic Eastern mysticis^^ 
and practices, that our most learned groups are rushing , 
dulge. The science of man itself is to be helped by abandon an 
ecstasy, in love or painting, revealing man’s “self-relatedness (, 
May).*’ Theorists in various fields have accepted value expen 
ences as sources even of scientific truths (B. Glass, G. R* Ham 
son, F. S. C Northrop). Of course values show as causally true 
the exact opposite of what is so in fact. 

The result is that modem man is progressing into the^ mi- 
provements” which bring impoverishment and disease; ^ is 
cepting mere fixations as most sacred values; or is pursuing t e 
modem alchemy in science, even turning to esoteric ritualism. 
We saw the advance of these practically dangerous and confusing 
fallacies in every field. Understandably, the flight into deliberate 
irrationalism and mysticism of the value world is becoming the 
modem trend. Our learned groups are seeking their insights an 
world view from mystifications, by authors like Carlos Cas- 
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taneda or Theodore Roszak. about sorcery, shamanism, drug 
trips, hallucinations or other irrational , nractically 

Against this background of mounting ^ 

total confusion we may mention the noble 
ments that only by recognizing the exalte na created 

can conserve his progress. The doctrine that man deemed 

in the image of God is seen threatened. 

decisive by greatest authorities, as is ® Mortimer 

Difference of Man and the ’ n,o,ivationally 

Adler. In truth, abstract knowledge did „ot 

and can never change our value attitu e . 
become bestial upon accepting Darwin s th^^^^^. Yet 

lose motivations upon understanding the nistorv Of 

theorists love to speculate how ideas ‘*“ 2 ^ 1 * and histo^t 
course no two polemicists agree; and wo world 

coveries make no difference. It is only a pme. j^cnry James, 
view of individualism, of Emerson, Whitman Quentin 

is proven to be corruptive, as is Jdcally concerned. 

Anderson The Imperial Self, nobody gets P about the 

Finally we have to repeat the all-m^o ^ 

qualitative promotion of inner values: t e e organic 

chasing one's own shadow. Value is always 
experience, and as such it ^ly can ,he 

opposite value experiences. Thus ‘nc u experiences, 

humanists are stressing is never possib e i . - c„e. The 

The only possible progress is the deplore q ^i,d 

learning and knowledge, left as faces o 

losses of value experiences, can be end ess y jji_ 

values as quantitative satisfaction poten la . needed psychic 
tercst or morals, can be enriched and are ^ ^j^e accumula- 

capital. But such value potentials are aea e restrictions, 

tion of their opposites, needs or nonsat.sfact.ons 

always felt as disvalues. ^ ^ is becoming 

When we turn to modern science we in 

a menace rather than help to human has fostered 

every field how the logic of direct impro> exhaustion of 

the overadjustments as causes of vicious 
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mental and physical capacities. The deteriotation 

everywhere, from “alienation” to the deaths from 

In fact the present scientism is becoming so 

mote sensitive learned groups now ate turning ag luring 

already mentioned. But the humanistic ^ fJ 

our only successful, technical progress as the threat t 

values of modern man. . 

This is ironic. For exactly the humanistic 
direct most fundamental, free value enjoyments has IM t 
era of overenjoyments and “improvements” that cause th 
nant impoverishment, disorders, weariness, negative reac i 
functional diseases. The technical progress has been 
by modern man to attain these overenjoyments and imp 
ments” to their full, malignant extent. 

The unexpected, exactly opposite results of the unprec 
improvements are found to be near-catastrophic, unwn o 
and insidious. They have been labeled as “dehumamzation 
man, collapse of traditional values, indifference to mora ^ ® 
deepemng alienation amidst affluence (H. Kahn)Scientists m 
note the insidious effects of ovemutrition, overprotection, w 
population, or atrophy from lack of effort (R- Dubos).® 
theorists blanung the “dehumanizing technology” arc fearing t a^ 
the machine has taken over our lives beyond recall.'® The genera 
pessimism has inspired the most recent speculations that c 
growth of material progress should be stopped, as has been a 
vocated by the authoritative Club of Rome. All these argumen 
imply the absurdity that man does not notice what hurts him, 
what deprives him of the inner values, which are pleasures he 


seeks —and ovcren;oy5—through the modem progress. 

The great schism between humanists and scientists is blame 
on scientists being ignorant in most value disciplines (C P* 
Snow) Scientists have to exclude the delusory verities of human¬ 
ists, who therefore have to become the tmemployable “natura 
Luddites”* of our scientific era. The humanists then feel that 
the uniquely successful “cause-tight” world of sciences is a “ni^t 
world without values and quality.*' The contrast between the im¬ 
poverishment of value experiences and the richness of quanti- 
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tative progress is constantly noted.” Scientists may 
to be eoncemed with human values or inner va uc gj 

-with the “quality” of life (R. Dubos).> But «'■'", 
that scientific success depends on freedom from 

It is inane to urge the scientsts, or modem man, ^ 
concerned with the inner values or “qualitative „tn,ost. 

Everybody strives for such values and expcnences enioy. 

and they are the simplest things to . certainly 

Hence the overenjoyments, leading to the a ic i ' , jjj. 

the calamities of rnodem men can be 

ficulties of too much change, novelty, acce , , 

tion, having the effect of shock (A. Toffler).” Bu the po.m is 

that men seek and accept it all because t.gjions or 

tion of their “qualitative” inner values as true satisfactions 
pleasures, which even animals “calculate precise y. 


The Modem “Alchemy”, and Progress 

The alchemy of trying to gain potentials ^ays 

culty is the central fallacy. Mere discovery g^al j^ew 

of increasing the positive reactions is accepe ;a,gnsified re¬ 
working methods and ideas, to be discovere jssumedly 

search, or a few “seed” operations and a inventions of 

change the whole progress, as has been one ^ Platt) 
alphabet, coins, stamps, keys, tokens or car gyijendy 

Even a practical social observer may cone should come 

beneficial and pleasant human progress or c 
easily if only we could make this clear to the people 

enough scale (G. Gallup).” „„„H;t!oning become al- 

Similarly the ideas about cultural surely is the 

chemistic under the “scientific” logic. Con i jn,posing con- 
main source of human progress. But animal con¬ 
ditioned restrictions, not by mere leOTing a automatic, 

ditioned learning. Even after conditioning it has 

through value fixations and the “neurotic 
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,0 impose restrictions or nonsatisfactions eve^ rime i^has m 
create the potentials. But the theonsts of conditioning P 
logic of the behaviorist conditioning that amounts o 
Z of new behavior through finding better aafisfac lonsjn his 
famous hook Beyond Freedom and Dtgmty, 

..positive reinforcers”, total avoidance of "^sauve je 

and acquisition of a desired behavior not requinng later resin 

Even the opponents of the conditioning areept 
that the satisfactions can be easily learned. They on y f 
..posthuman animal happiness” or satisfactions o c 
hots” as humanly debasing."-” Actually to the extent "wn " _ 

plenty of satisfaction potentials, however acquired, they are p 
feet humans. Here we have to make an important genera 
valion. The dominant humanistic thought and 
condemning as horrible any conditioning or changing o ^ 
mind and values. It is argued that conditioning would turn 
into inhuman robots without sense of values or reason who wo 
be manipulated to hate and destroy. In truth, every man 
the most perfect values and reason, the deeply gratifying o * 
beauty, peace or harmony. The only thing men lack in or^ e 
to have such value reactions is the satisfaction or motivation 
potentials. // conditioning, however 'inhuman", can provide t cse 
potentials, it can turn men into perfect, nobly “spiritudT beings. 
Rather the direct value enjoyments, leading to overadjustments, 
turn men into inhuman, irrational haters and destroyers. 

Typically alchemistic are the expectations by modem science 
to reach utopian progress through improvement of human mm 
by artificial means and molecular biology. Particularly dmgs can 
be shown to have miraculous immediate effects on mind. Drugs 
may be expected to make people content, as described in the 
science fiction Island by Aldous Huxley; or to improve their Intel* 
ligence, after we “succeed in stimulating the working of the 
brain, just as we do with other less exalted vital parts” (J* Ro®" 
land) Since every capacity depends on increased releases, drugs 
as potential means of improvement seem acceptable to a strict 
scientist, like Skinner, or to a practical expert like J. O. Cole 
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of the NIH. In the book The Year 2000, Herman Kahn predicts 
that people will be wearing pleasure consoles and using rugs 
for political control as well as mental improvement.’ 

In the future of man, drugs and artificial means are a ways 
expected to play a decisive role, in control of personality, im 
provement of intelligence or cure of disorders.’’-’ Similar ene s 
are expected from use of hormones or stimulation of 
duction.’.” Control of behavior by electrodes or electric nems 
applied to affect brain, as in experiments by R. Hea an 


Ross, also seems a clear possibility.” „„nrv 

The present research on improvements of mind an m^^ 
is concentrating on use of brain stimulants, smart pi ® 
organic compounds, as well as transfer of roemoiy .. 

We may refer here to the studies by B. Arganoff, J. > 

J. McGaugh, K. Conners, S. Barondes or G. Unfr. Dmgsjor 
improvement of memory are expected to be app i . ^5 

future (D. Krech). McConnell's experiments ^twoims 

and Ungar’s with rats were to show that ° . feeding 

quired by one animal can be transferred to a cimilar ex- 
or injecting extracts from the first to the " I, 

periments by other scientists have mostly quickly 

flatworms or rats receiving the extracts on y e j release- 

some very primitive responses. Apparently some general _release^ 

controlUng biochemicals, like the P^A an General 

neurons, that increase with learning, w naradoxical 

control of releases is possible and it is 

ways, aU organic functions including bram p ^^^anisms 

preposterous to imagine that the myniw & 
could be built or changed in ^“P|u,ange or improve- 

We have to emphasize that stimulation, only 

mem, by drug, electncty ” "'h" „ -worsening”. The 

leads to exacUy opposite cou ® ^ opposite processes, 

organism always returns to its organic change, re- 

afL the arfificial interference. Peimanent 

quiring endlcM reorge^™^'’" possible, the changed or- 

cesses, is unthinkable. E --sn.nin its limited new normalcy 
ganism would again have to maintain its hm.tea 
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and to reverse, further, all "increase” efforts. The orga 
maley, evolved through ntillions of years, m 
can only be damaged by ontside intervention. I" 

“moleeular" biology, physiology or genetics is a 
tation of physical sciences, which at best can lead on y 

versals of its own efforts. . in- 

However involved or sophisticated the nonorganic, outsioe tn 
terference or change, the equal opposite effects are * 

The recent bh’jeedback studies, particularly by Neal E. M . 
have to be mentioned. They prove scientifically that P 

cesses, like heart beat or blood pressure can be controlled y mi 
Apparently, all tensions and releases could be thus contro , 
with some training; and increase in releases can improve a 
every function. Why not expand such improvements . 

by mental control? In truth, there is no difference whether tn 
immediate improvement is obtained by a drug or by men 
suggestion. The mental control still cannot, and should not, crea 
permanent integrated molecular changes in the organism,^ w ic 
always returns, by opposite processes, to whatever organic no 


maley it maintains. 

Unreversing improvements arc obtained only to the extent t ey 
remove some abnormalcy or restore normalcy. Brain surgeries, 
like those performed by Drs. Vernon Mark, and William Sw^ . 
can change personalities by removing some abnormal conation 
that had caused excessive reactions like aggression. Similar y 
aggression as a response by animal to frustration, need or otne 
abnormal condition can be eliminated, by inner, neural simulation 
of normalcy. Thus in experiments by Jose Delgado, and Cw* 
mine Clemente, aggression in bulls and cats was controlled by 
electric impulses. 

Surely, by controlling emotions or personalities other motiva¬ 
tions, interests and potentials can be changed. But the only un- 
reversing change is the one that restores normalcy. That is why 
the usable source of potentials is restriction or need as condi¬ 
tioned abnormalcy that provides motivations as ways of return 
to normalcy; even restrictions by drugs could increase potentials 
of releases. But this amounts to imposition of hardships, 
as disvalues, that nobody wants or recommends. 
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Another area of alchcmistic scientism is the modern ethology. 
It holds that instincts, like those of aggression or territory, are 
the bases of human behavior. All higher reactions do derive 
from the lower drives, particularly from the needs of security, 
survival, growth or functional fulfillment. But ethologists sec 
the specifically and permanently patterned animal instincts as 
the underlying drives. This is clear from such works as On Ag¬ 
gression, by Konrad Lorenz, The Imperial Animal, by Lionel 
Tiger and Robin Fox, The Territorial Imperative, by Robert 
Ardrey, Human Aggression, by Anthony Storr or The Naked 
Ape, by Desmond Morris. These and other ethologists advocate 
recognition of the instincts as the bases of behavior, to be eat 
with in their specifically patterned ways. Thus the instinct of 
aggression or territory should be satisfied, released or su 
limated, in symbolic, psychoanalytic, ritualistic or other ‘Of™ " 
istic ways, in work, play, education, social life or therapy. >s 
adds to the useless alchemistic confusion or actually weight ess 


formulism and ritualism. 

Human behavior is determined by conscious pleasure, 
directly from the basal survival drives, and not by any ‘ 
patterned automatic instincts (which serve t e same 
drives). The ways and means men use in attaining . j. . 
sures are colossal in comparison with mans inci 
five satisfactions. Our “aggressive” supenon y cultural 

security extends to thousands of materia, 
achievements, ambitions and enjoyments. In . j ^ ,l,c 

values and pleasures the pro- 

instinctive kicking a man next to him 

tection of the room around ‘"‘P “ " “s have pleasure value. 

It biological “instincts or rath . , enjoyed, changed, 

then this pleasure, consciously an ■ E exactly because man 
manipulated and planned, is ' pt ,iie pleasure so in- 

manages and manipulates the | ^ ^ . himself into the 

ventively, unhindered by “"y 

aggressive, beastly. „ seienlific ideas about the use 

Equally alehemistic ‘ pess. The main fal- 

of technologic -sdentific" logic which supports the 

lacy here is of course mu 
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direct improvements, that lead to the exhaushon “C The 

disorders and diseases. We shall not repeat 

higher material progress could ofler new superior, 

for imposing the conditioned restrictions. But the 

ists know only to blame the material progress for the J 

which they themselves promote with the ™P , 

methods. Or they expect the technology, improved commmra 

tions, new media and other advances to bring progress by 

selves, without regard to the requirement of hard restrictio 


satisfactions or releases. 

Thus the technical progress is expected to create a coinp y 
new environment permitting utopian possibilities. Accor ing 
the synergistic views of R. Buckminster Fuller, the results 
technological progress will be completely different, qualitative y 
superior to the means used in promoting it.” This amounts o 
the alchemy of obtaining human potentials through mere^ tec i 
niques. The same alchemy underlies the various cybernetic an 
system-analyses approaches. Particularly the communications, 
media, and information are expected to transform man. 

According to Marshall McLuhan or Harold A. Innis, the form 
of communication or medium is more important than its con 
tents. The “hot”, electric form of the television medium, or 
instance, is viewed as decisive.*^ It is blamed for the “electric 
implosion” supposedly brining the numbness of reactions 
modem men. The real causes of such numbness, the enjoyments 
sought through the media, are not considered. Always the form 
of the medium, rather than the satisfactions or pleasures that 
men use it for, is shown as decisive in the various theories o 
McLuhan. This implies men arc so imperceptive about their 
satisfactions that they use forms of medium which prevent satis¬ 
factions. For in McLuhan’s theories as well, the positively fch 
satisfactions are seen as the positive factors.** If the form of 
communication was decisive, then blind and mute persons would 
have completely different personalities and psychologies. Think 
of Helen Keller, who received all her communications through 
pressures on her hand, which is totally weird in comparison with 
colors and sounds. Yet she had an as normal personality 
reacted as adequately as the best of us. 
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All in all, the modern scientism becomes either a ''^"Ser or 
a futile alchemy, in its efforts to promote human progress, 
the direct improvement logic science is enabling rnan o 
live by releases alone, and thus virtually to es roy 
malcy. The causal logic that positive value reactions or 
can be enriched by their direct addition turns uman 
into an alchemy. Human capacities, whieh are . , 

tactions, then seem attainable with the ease o a e . 

Since this is exactly contrary to the real, opposi e „ ’ 

human sciences have nothing useful or relevant to o ® • , 

the fallacies of more satisfactions and freedoms are p . 
Restriction is the very source of potentials or re eases, 
rejects it—and sees no use for restrictive moras in 
of man.'-’’' 


Religion, Immortality and Man’, own Redemption 

All men have had, and must have, some land 
relative view is not only compatible, wit e religious 

but is the only one that 

restrictions as well as save religion from t le f , j beliefs 
loog. It can bring religion out of the derive 

which are humanly selfish and degrading, j 

from our tense needs as base disvalues. The ““."I 

least make our "‘„ress°,hrough opposition in 

“r:rrd\hrn::y^rL% da.lingly unimaginable 

future for men. , rclicion. It is all 

Theorists have relfgion constitutes the 

things to all men. ^hv fhat existence is for 

endless missing parts in the ] g p-otinnally and cognitively, 
men because they lack so much m « for what 

The primitive man does not understand, 

he needs, and as explanat u-ii-ve in God as source of 

The more civiliz^ mtimate Reason or Intelligence where the 
TOtos ffd fndersmnding are wanted or missing most. When 
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ffl expla^g God, by millions of highly learned men. The plain 
e of talent and effort is deplorable. 


'log't'as and doctrinaire issues become fixational 
manlv ^ endlessly elaborate—in narrow, hu¬ 
so naivelv^t 1°™^ ***' doctrines have remained 

creator ^ ® providential anthropomorphic 

ftelorirai with science.^* Further, 

is maL„ r V modem realization of the value outlook 

or restriction^™ permissive. Freedom from guilt 

by healthv i-J- "“w to be provided 

iigion; and a'^™ <^“'t“re has easily merged with re- 

progressive” church service may include rock 


music. 


tmiversal undemeaning religion, consistent with the 

“'restriction in Progress-the law of opposition 

“ God as miraculoiKi™ possible. We can believe in 

« the endTn- that awaits 

following the aW ‘^ut progress 

tredietory, indifferant ^ '’'"'“Ptunue of the humanly con- 
might be the truest *’ universe 

restriction is wisdom of opposition 

*mdition. religious thousand-year practical 

"nie r 


® “we before the sev«e‘w’u ^ r“"' tradition and bow 

pod, are closer to a tni * “ ™y®'or‘°us. incomprehensible 

'0 '’mir fatuous, cndl^ -vt f”" ‘hoologians 

'^o may repeat that the “P'“n“‘'ons” of a humanistic God. 

T “usalty undLto^ es r' °"’y '““"“So 

■o™ an have. 'tfort —or the core of the truest religion 

in'^nl'rfeir^ol;' which is the strongest 

^;:;meie value bu, continued life is the 

r '’sewhcrc the ml..- f^of'Ero” >s to supply 

• 'be certainty’that Ki .“'“fomion. Nobody could live 
m ‘o-orithy" "‘Ih"'ILtr -'•'-.E-.But if the 
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craziest. A minute organic change, sometimes produced by a 
grain of biochemicals, can distort our conscious life to unrecog¬ 
nition. How could such life continue after the whole bo a 
disintegrated? Any soul we may have that does not participa e 
in this organic life is as irrelevant to us as are the souls, ive 
and deaths of millions of men which have not been part o 
our organic lives. But organically death is the end of everyt ing. 

The humanists have argued that though immortality ^ is nn 
possible we have to sustain the belief in it because this satis 
fies the deepest need in us. This would be right if it were no 
for the inexorable causality of value experiences. By sustaining 
the belief in immortality one only accumulates the horrors of 
death to the last moment when such belief as unreality or exag¬ 
geration collapses and the opposite reactions all rush in at once. 

Moreover, if we had immortality in the way we want it—' 
or even a real belief in it —our existence would have no mean¬ 
ing. A true immortalitj would remove the fear of death; but 
every value, pleasure or satisfaction we have in life derives from 
the fear of death or need of survival. Also, if we were im* 
mortal we would not even bother to think about immortality- 
It would then have as little value as does the spatial continuity 
of matter in our body. 

We could, rather, diminish the whole problem of immortality 
and the horrors of death by diminishing the enjoyment of inner 
values or pleasure releases. This would not necessarily affect 
our powers of motivations. In the world of values and mind 
minimal releases can have unlimited power to the extent all 
other drives are equally restricted. We saw that restricted life is 
a longer as well as richer life. By managing the emotional, op¬ 
posite causal sources we could decrease the fear of death to 
the minimum even for the moment of dying. Emotions can be 
planned to occur in any way we want if their paradoxical causal¬ 
ity is understood, though no value gain should be ever expected. 
By the way, even the sense of longevity is relative. If men norm¬ 
ally lived one year, having nc^ssarily sharper realizations of 
death and life, they would have as much of value experiences 
as if they lived a thousand years with necessarily remoter real- 
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izations of death and life. Mere living without excitements is 
often viewed as a misery, particularly by t e young. 

Above all. even God could not give us 
terms we want it, namely, as a freedom from fear o . 

we have joy of life. For even He cannot create for us tnomm 
without valleys, or values without disvalues, an 
or pleasures of life or survival derive from t le fear o 
has to be kept in mind that immortality is sought 
as any objective condition but as a subjective va ue .. 
necessity. Objectively death is a return to not ingne , 
should be southing like falling “sleep, si.ddenly b.nng^^tfnng^ 
feeling nothing and knowing nothing. This wou uncon- 

delight, similar to getting drunk or being drugged into uneon 

'““ecisive fact is that death brings destruct^n oUecu—d 

growth, or equalization of all values by equa j j.g jgad 

sures or values are expressions of organic 

to opposite processes upon death; something “ . . j ,i,g 

cann^cft caus^ pain or be destroyed. Of eou.e 

mere bulk of flesh but the release of ‘^e flo ^ 

ways shown this to be so. Accumulation o becomes 

tion on the flow of life, so that potential , has great 

available. Consequently a person restricting i 

reserve potential for growth, and since th s growth 

realized he does not suffer pain for it if ^ JJig” 

tion enables one to live with least amounts o 

therefore with least suffering in case of death, but also wi 

greatest potentials for the motivations he nee s. 

In simplest terms, any previously not equahzed ^ or 

sure has to be repaid wilh equal disp easur death, by 

death. The repayment can be done ^'f^Ve or an- 

suffering the restrictions of growth, throng P 
xiety, that resemble slow death. That is w y P suffering 

he has ,o die slaris. ins.inctively, iu 

the anxiety. Logically he should rush in ® ,,is whole 

fullest while i. lasts. He does .he oppos,^. ,o 

world of instincts and values tells him that death amou 
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the equalization of his accumulated values with equal disvalues. 
Typically the suicides, who believe- erroneously as we saw- 
that death is easier than the seemingly unbearable life, do not 
think of immortality, though logically they should be mteresteo 
more than others in the possibility of another, different hie. 

In sum, equalization of inner values with equal disvalues is 
the meaning of death which brings the biological self back to 
the zero level it started from. Nothing in the world or heavens 
can change this rule of equalization, just as nothing can rnake 
ascents of a plane more than Us descents, if it has to land a 
the same level from which it started. 

The anxiety and preoccupation about death and immorta 
will increase as men progress and their other concerns diniinis . 
Psychopathy or neurotic reactions are bound to follow if t e 
pleasant but unreal beliefs are sustained by increasing efforts. 
Men will have to choose between such inherently psychopathic 
efforts, and a causally understood restriction of the inner values 
or pleasures of life so that the horrors of death are equally 
reduced, to the level the person wants—without any value gain. 

Here we come to the ultimate problem of the aspirations o 
man, the redemption of his existence. If our life cannot offer us 
any gains in value enjoyments or satisfactions what is it goo^ 
for? Men asking the eternal question “What is it all about? . 
in their moments of insight into the futility of existence, have 
been struggling with the same problem. Nobody has found the 
answer, because there is no logical immediate purpose in our 
existence. Yet man will be redeemed by his unimaginable future 
which promises miracles greater than is the present human con¬ 
sciousness in comparison with the reactions of, say, a primeval 
crab. You participate in this redemption when you help the 
progress of man, even if you do not know what miracle awaits 
him at the end of it. Absolutely everything might well be justi¬ 
fied and redeemed by that miracle. Thus our very uncertainty is 
the promise of our redemption. 

Becoming his own Creator is the ultimate role of man as a 
conscious being. The scU-crcaling man will plan his releases 
or value reactions, by accepting equal restrictions, so that he 
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can have unlimited capacities, and reduce the horror of death to 

any level he wants. He will have everything ^ 

except the gain in pleasures or inner values, which unattamable 

anyway. He will also extend the length of his h 

will by slowing down its rate by the restrictions. Such life ™U 

be filled with presently inconceivable amount of 

and determined by unlimitedly imagina ive, truly 

ideas, in the absence of stronger, natural drives as qualitative 

"seTenity of thought will have replaced the brutish pursuit of 
inner value gains, that even God cannot giv mam ^erene. 
restricted life is always the mark of higher “ 
mind. Logically or •‘scientifically”, ^“'"^“ve resigned hfe may 
seem contrary to strong motivations or , resignedly 

such humanly natural view is deceptive. weakling 

reflective and self-controlled person may seem ® 

to primitive savages full of f ^ 

external vigor. Even m the world q primitive 

like love or beauty, which °H„ln 'e^mpt not 

man has deeper, stronger emotions. seems to but in 

in the futile pursuit of qualitative “ '" pri'n iple of 

serene. unlimUed self-creation by man of op- 

the universal reality and progress-the causal principle 

position or restriction. 

Man as his otrn Creator 

Evidently the human f ,,,5 only 
aculous goal, is the destiny, even ..nllmiled and progres- 
conscious being. The 

sivcly self-increasing, since men unthinkable logic 

capable of crealing far bcl'" men. On«__^ nmh 

of the organic value . colossal proportions, as 

gress will reach presently unimagi .. al«-a>-s been 

all true sciences have done. Cau«.l % ^ay to cx- 

Ihe only requirement for a science to siart 
ploMvcty cumulative success. 
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In human sciences the progress has been up to now insidiously 
self-defeating or seemingly impossible, because the present scien¬ 
tific” and humanistic thought aim at direct increase in functional 
improvements and inner values, which inevitably leads to least 
wanted, baffling opposite effects. This has vitiated all modem 
progress and turned it into a calamity rather than a blessing. 

Total, “impossible” change of the way of thinking, in aban¬ 
donment of previous value beliefs, is evidently the key here, 
as in all cases when a new science begins. Change of attitudes 
is required even in dealing with the immediate, clear problems 
of human progress, A particularly clear, practical way of pro¬ 
gress would be the use of eugenic methods, that are presently 
opposed or neglected because of humanistic value attitudes. Sim¬ 
ple CHgcnic techniques, like the artificial insemination, would 
permit creation of superior men capable to improve all their 
capacities. But in the present culture dominated by emphasis on 
value enjoyments and freedoms or “natural rights”, artificial in¬ 
semination. and all human eugenics, are viewed as atrocious 
threats to human dignity and democratic liberties. 

We admit that the feeling about “blood ties” and the desire 
to see oneself repeated in one’s children can be strong. But 
cultural conditioning could change this. Having and bringing 
up children are essentially spiritual and educational rather than 
physical or sexual achievements. Culture had already made men 
ashamed of the more direct sexual aspects in reproduction. 
Couples who adopt or bring up children begin to love them as 
their own in a short time. The way we invest our emotions is 
decisive and it can be culturally determined. If we started to 
invest our aspirations and pride in how we make our children 
superior through education, this would become the central value, 
and the ideas about the physical relationship would fade. Then 
artificial insemination would naturally be chosen, as the surest 
way to have superior children. 

An eugenic technique like the artificial insemination can make 
men progress in a couple of generations more than they have 
done during thousands of years. If the IQ, for instance, is in¬ 
creased in average from 100 to 130, it would be more than 
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men could otherwise hope to achieve for ages. 
this simple method can give all men, m cw S 
capacities that now only exceptional men an 
Since everything else ultimately depen s on 
have here a key to a progress that ail of ns ^ ,^g 

Of course in dealing with the IQ or other 
capacity to bear restrictions should be the cn ■ 
usually, but not necessarily always, with a positive 

intelligence. The present science, generally dermng s ^os.t^^ 

criteria rather ^“.tVp-sently men with 

here more harm than good. This y interven- 

good common sense may mtuilive y methods 

tion in planning of human abilitie .j^ye even now, and 

like artificial insemination can e unplanned 

there is no reason why men should contin 

animal ways of reproduction instead. undesired births, 

Birth control and abortion, for °fg “Sly these 

should have been used by any ra i jitcguHies of overpopu- 

h...-f'f "r— 

lation and contrary to the ®„„__nus advantages can be 

thousands of years. Here again e vilest, unnoticed 

gained by simple eugenic measi.re.^r/,ej,^^ 

crime against man and '“'"'flmty ^ themselves and 

to live in misery and degra a i within humanity their 

others, or who are to spread 

genetic scourge. Humani y unloved and uneducated 

births of persons who are to b capacities are 

criminals and unemployable Jisms. or^who^_^_^^ 

to bring them inhuman, _„-rvthing that is human in men 
eliminating this enme uBnm simple and humane as the 

and noble in humanity could be as simple 

prejudices are overwhelming „g„c,uated under Ihe slogans 

The main ^neral pryudi«s^_^ ,hg 

of the “sacredness of h -cauirc that he not live m degra- 

sacred right and jn evaluating anything that 
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is decisive, not mere life. Animals and germs also have life But 
no animal feels anything, in the only sense we know feeling 
Animals do not even realize that they are there. It is animistic 
to infer conscious feelings from the similarity of animal reac 
tions with ours. People of good sense know this and use or 
slaughter animals without remorse. The idealist believing m 
the sacredness of life and still living peacefully in our world 
where meat is eaten and pelts or leather worn must have an 
unbelievably callous soul. Otherwise he should be struggling, 
in horror, to prevent the killing and exploitation of animals or 
the “genocide” of insects. If such idealist goes fishing he must 
be a sadist. , 

The prejudices, like that about the sacredness of an embryo s 
soul, are as deep as they are animistic. Surely the embryo is the 
be^nning of the later man. But so is the ovum and spem. 
Should we start crying about their destruction? The only thing 
that humanly matters is the conscious feeling, the suffering and 
pleasure. We could prevent misery and deiradation of hundreds 
of millions of people by control of preconscious life, that would 
cause no suffering whatever. Not to use such control amounts to 
a cruel crime. The early infant knows less than a fish or animal 
that he or anytWng exists. It would have mattered absolutely 
nothing to me if I had been killed or even vivisected before I 
started to develop consciousness, which comes months after birth. 

Humans should start distinguishing between what is instinc¬ 
tive animal love for the newborn infant and what should be 
the real, human love that should save him from suffering or 
inhuman degradation. Of course if parents start investing their 
love in the fetus, they suffer upon its loss. Cultural conditioning 
or change in attitudes could help here easily. Up to some twenty 
years ago abortion was universally considered a murder. Now it 
is accepted as an operation on the mother’s body. Social trends 
are shown as indicating that “eugenic infanticide will be widely 
adopted before the year 2200 and will become universal be¬ 
fore 2400”.** We have to emphasize, however, that without the 
criterion of the consciousness and suffering any “infanticide" 
can become an atrocity. 

Only as long as consciousness has not yet started, the infant 
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can be put to final “sleep” without feeling or suffering. After 
that, the suffering cannot be prevented by any means, drugs, 
anesthetics, or by other manipulation of consciousness. Even a 
mentally completely deranged person suffers. On'y 
preconscious life can be permitted to be controlle . i 'n 

mind somebody has to start mentioning the unspeakable in¬ 
fanticide” where it is the most humane thing men can o. r. 
James Watson, the discoverer of the DNA molecule has urged 
legalization of infanticide, to “save a lot of misery an su eri , 
if the genetic engineering, with its possible mistakes, is o 
tinue—as it has to in human progress, beyond anima way 
reproduction. ... 

As science advances, selection of future men wi . 

best qualities would become possible by contro o 
life. Intellectual capacities should be predirtab e rom ^ 
of neurons or brain in its earliest stages. The simp e . .j 
capacity alone may be revealing. Here the presen . 

start understanding the paradoxes of organic _ 

releases. Presently even the IQ measurements are co • 
may show fairly high IQ scores for persons or ^oups hat laje^ 
fail in life due to lack of capacities. The reason 
measurements do not take into account the cap higher 

restrictions, which mostly but not totally coinci ® 
intelligence. Anyway, science could predict e “P . g,, 

man organisms before their birth or beginning o . 

Thus genernrlons of perfect individuals ^ouUJe chosemJdir^ 

revolutionary consequences for aii progress, u-fnra science 

failures coZ be spared. This can be done ev'n before « 
advances toward the more involved methods unfeas- 

tion and insemination, transplants of ova, 

ible molecular geneUcs. All that men have to do is fo be^mor_ 
truly human or sensible to human suffenng gravest 

tiously blind or prejudiced. We have to emp .. gf gsnetic 
crime against man and humanity is the f 'P' g|“4a. 

degradadon. It is becoming ominous. Under ^omijovrf 

ditions and humanistic attitudes the wo i„,giijgent families 

with the lowest grade persons. Now th intelligent have 

have only a couple of children, while the least g 
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many. A couple of near morons may produce a h"'' 
dren. uneducable, unemployable, potential criminals, cared 
bv welfare, who will produce more of the same. 

The present indifference to this virtually “ 

unbelievable. The problem could be easily helped. The ea 
telligent parents of the great families are not the ones w 
children more or are ready to care for them. They simp y 
them because of dissolute, irresponsible ways of living. J 
would have no children if governmental or welfare policies g 
them benefits for not having children and made it easy a 
simple to avoid conceptions and births. Means and ways cou 
be easily found, through increased effort, if the inertial prejudices 
were overcome. More improvements in providing easy an simp Cf 
costless contraceptives alone would help. Eugenic efforts, string 
with subsidized, easy abortions, birth control education and ar¬ 


tificial insemination, could do the rest. 

Eugenics could and should be as enormously improved as ^ i 
is now primitive. Everything else depends on what capacitiK 
men have. It is rightly conjectured that a nation promoting genetic 
selection would gain unique advantage, so that other countries 
would have to do the same.-* The present eugenic efforts are 
negligent, as well as misdirected because of our “scientific fal¬ 
lacies. Presently the main means of birth control is the pill, 3^“ 
its use is inherently dangerous. Interference with hormonal re¬ 
leases is bound to lead to opposite reactions. That is why dis¬ 
continuation of the pill increases fertility and chances of mul¬ 
tiple births. To keep the opposite or rebound effects off, the piU 
has to disrupt deeper levels of normalcy, which is always dan¬ 
gerous. Easier methods could be devised, since nature can be 


fooled even by a tiny switch in channels. 

The genetic selection discussed here—and even now feasible 
through means like the artificial insemination — is not only free 
of racism, but is contrary to racist attitudes. It would enable 
every family, group or race to improve its children in disregard 
of race. The “purity” or conservation of one’s owm race is a 
selfish stupidity. Selective mixing of races is the best way to 
improve man; all progress requires change and variation, as we 
saw from the way peoples respond to challenges. Races surely 
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are different in their capacities. But these are so multiple and 
subtle that each race can contribute something in t e crea ion 
of the best men. Also, superior individuals are bom m a races^ 
All men know and want almost the same ideal qua dies, ex 
cept for minor details dictated by fixations which will disappear 

with the progress. . j „„ „„ 

A man with a 30 point higher IQ will be recognised as su- 
perior and desired by any race. A beautiful gir o a 
would be elected beauty queen, among ordinary , 

of all races. How we know the “ideal” qualities is a® ,. 
as is men’s ability to recognize healthy foods or eau i u 
Geneticists may warn us not to destroy the ric ness ° 
variability. Such “richness” may be infinite w en i .! |i„ 

abnormalcies or defects, while each perfect qua ity is e 
one and the same for all men. If men are not ena e ^ 

similar, closer to the intuitively known common i ea, 
frictions will become the fundamental, increasing ca 

between races and continents. __„i-iinn is 

A frequent objection to the “quality contro o ^ 
that through it destinies of men will be decide ^ 
groups. Practically, once the prejudices arc ov -njcjaiist 
family will want the best qualities for its chi rcn, ^ 
doctors will help it, much as they do with 
lems. Such specialists will need extensive amou . .. 

and consultation with other specialists. But t is is . 

authoritarian or risky than are other decisions by doctors, 
volving problems of life and death. „nflcceot- 

The real reason why the eugenic planning appM 
able is the age-long, fijcalional value '”■ 7 "..'"* „pugnant". 
scientists, for whom all eugenic control is ^ 

in the words of Bentley Glass. The value always 

deep because of immemorial value feelings 

reproduced in the same ways and atta j. become 

to these ways. Most values relating to , „iued in 

strongly fixational, because the body is c ^ opera- 

its same, permanent forms. Thus dissection o the 
tion on it remained sacrilc^ous for thousan f,.*»ion 5 When 
has been viewed as murder because of similar fixation.. 
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such strong value fixations are there, men find 
«ou and reason for them, religious or 
the absence of teal science as well as of insight P 

menon of fixation. . e 

Before we conclude, we may emphasize the ^ 

man lives, which should evidently be a major goal of *0 Mm 
self-creation. It is generally accepted, and obvious th 
tion of life can be extended by restricting *= /f “ 

Studies and experiments show that life is extended 
restrictions that slow down the rate of living; by restnc 1 
food, starvation diets, feeding of anti-oxidants, 
forced hibernation.*.’"." Science has not advanced much tiere 
because it seeks for solutions in direct improvements, requinng 
removal of restrictions. The future sciences will develop 
for imposition of the restrictions in ways thousandfold more e 
fectlve than now can be thought of. As a result, life wi 
extended to last many times longer than at present. VVc a 
explained repeatedly that a restricted life is rather richer in mo i 
vations and capacities. In absence of stronger natural drives, ^ c 
culturally conditioned moral, rational or “spiritual” motivations 


take over. . 

All capacities of man will be enriched by restrictions. Eviden y. 
human capacities or potentials are the elaborations and reserv^ 
of satisfactions or releases. But satisfactions are equal to t e 
needs or nonsatisfactions, and release reserves are accumulat ^ 
by restrictions. Thus the limit for human capacities is the limit 
to which men can impose on themselves the nonsatisfactions or 
restrictions. This limit can be extended endlessly, once scienM 
starts concentrating on restrictions, educational and physiolofnc 
as its goals. The end result may well be that man's capacities 
as well as longevity will be increased thousandfold, in presently 
inconceivable richness, through causally understood, planned 
self-creation by men. 


The C/nimagmnblc Fnleirc of Man 

What man and his world will be like at the end of his pro¬ 
gress we can imagine as little as protozoa can think what con- 
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scious life is like. But the only possible progress is quanti a lye 

and mechanistic. The qualitative progress or direct increase in 

the inner values is self-defeating, for it leads to opposite va ue 

experiences or to functional exhaustion and psychic impoveris 

ment. It may be sufficient here to think of the mo ern 

expanding drugs inducing the deepest ‘ transcen enta ex 

ences, and their aftereffects. Value experiences do not 

lead to a miraculous world of God, as men concede y ’ 

in their natural delusion. Values only reveal the 

of their opposites or disvalues. Positive values o no 

positive background sources. If they did men values. 

found this blissful way to unlimited capacities or i 

Rather, the modern, scientifically efficient d-rect pursuit of^ffie 

concretely satisfying inner values has broug 

clear opposites. ,, ,_,, 

We have to repeat this because the whole 
progress centers on the “qualitative goa s as p 
Ltlve” achievements. We could quote here 
on human progress, from the books bnoks like A God 

we have discussed before to the we -re“°"^ jjsmal 

Within and So Human an Anima , y “nualitative” efforts 

effects-of the present already too mtense^ qualdati^^ 

— are attributed to modem ma ^hat the deepest, 

In truth, man knows better t'Lng else, 

most positive inner valu« ”e,. d 
To the extent any goat is quamu 

feating. _ . fwhich, as we 

The “quantitative” and ^ concepts) are the only 

saw, require dealing with * ® are the only possible 

ones relevant in sciences; fashionable anti¬ 
ways as well ° confusion about the present fallacies 

scientism is an irrationa causal understanding is to know 

of sciences. To h=>ve scenUlic »u»I ^hen 

what is really ■’“PP'"'"®’ scientific—as the admirably suc- 
the human sciences beco" ^ ^vill change or create 

hTrelf.'"— 
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enrichment ot the inner values as quanlilalive capacities. We 
recall that consciousness of man has evolved in natural, tnere- 

fore mechanistic ways. . . , 

The future man wiil have more of such quantitative values, 
the unselfish love, spiritual interests or other positive 
than we can imagine. But all values ate increased and enncneo 
by accumulation of their opposites, the needs or nonsatisfaction 
and restrictions, fell as inner disvalues. The human sciences wi 
have to provide extensive means and ways for imposing t e con 
dilioned nonsatisfactions and restrictions, educationally, cultura y 
and medically or physically. This wiU have to be done by dealing 
with organic values or pleasures because that is the only v/a> 
to deal mechanistically with the otherwise ungraspable organic 
releases. Evidently, immense scientific, technologic and economic 
skills and resources will be required to achieve it all. Every per¬ 
son will have to be educated, conditioned and kept in artificia 
environment to an extent requiring far more numerous 
ists and extensive resources than presently could be made available. 

It is therefore imperative that the technological and economic 
growth continue at the highest possible rate. The recent attacks 
on technologic and material growth reflect the total confusion o 
the modern humanistic and scientific thought. The extensive ma¬ 
terial growth has, indeed, brought the human impoverishment aM 
disorders. But this is happening because the progress is usm 
for the direct increase in qualitative human “improvements , 
which inevitably leads to every form of exhaustion. Precisely the 
humanistic idealists who condemn the technological growth are 
most to blame for the direct “improvement” or overadjustment 
attitudes, which flourish in the atmosphere of value enjoyments 
and freedoms. The same material growth could be used to build 
a more restrictive culture that would insure unreversmg enrich¬ 
ment of capacities as accumulated and refined releases or inner 
values. 

The antigrowth prophets, like those of the prestigious Club 
of Rome, also predict a global cataclysm within 75 years through 
overpopulation, overproduction, exhaustion of resources and pol¬ 
lution. Their nearsightedness is astounding. To a medieval scholar, 
similarly, the age of power engines and electricity might have 
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looked devilishly cataclysmic. The very standards ° ^ 
duction will change, and it will increase thousandfold tve^ 
time a natural source has been exhausted, a better su ^ ‘ , 

been discovered. All resources or materials can e su ’ 

if there is enough energy; and matter around us is conce 
energy of inexhaustible immensity. 

The sooner men face the shortage of oil an 
intense will be the development of sources like t e „l„ady 

fusion, which can provide limitless energy. Sue .npiiga. 

used in the hydrogen bomb, and merely its 
tion has to be developed. Theoretically, lasers conce 
ergy, concentrated in the same way on severa gg^gtic 

sufficient to bum the heavy hydrogen, suspended i ^ 
field. Various solutions would be found if men were 
ate than we were to invent the atomic bomb. attacked 

Once the probiems of pollution are really, mve urban 

they will require less revolutionary changes ujg. 

canalization and plumbing. New methods wou thermal 

terials and benefits from °lJ'^^y'JZmentaIists 

pollution. We may add that our most . Pollutions 

are naive victims of fixations and esthetic pr J jiarm- 

that uncomfortably restrict enjoyment of ‘ ® intensified im- 

tul than the pleasures men seek through j-gauty of nature 
provements. The plaintive perfectionism a on g^^g pac- 

is childish and humorless in a wider human “new-gothic” 
tories could become objects of beauty ay pg decried, 

esthetic fashion. Extinction of a cute , ^^gy ],e scien- 

while it could as well be conserved in zoos forms, say, 

tifically uninteresting. Far more ^g pgrishing or 

strange bacteria or rare chromosomes ^ j 
emerging with nobody bothering about it. ^ygn,. In truth. 
Overpopulation is of course the overpopulated by 

it is a menace only to the extent humanity improved, undcr- 
lower-grade persons. If the quality of peop e higher 

population will become the teal pro gpyjr the world 

intelligence do not have many . gj possible. The 

needs as numerous high quality nity depends on 

strength, inventiveness and progress of humanity 
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the number of people pooling their efforts and competing, through 

integrated societies. m 

The very difficulties of overpopulation will force peo^e 
be radically inventive and to integrate into the more e cien 
virtual social organisms, as all trends show. Experiments witn 
animals cannot prove much here, but even they show that amma s 
born overcrowded remain totally unaggressive." It seems ou 
earth can support 200 billion people even with our present tK - 
nology;” an estimate of 400 billion has been mentioned. - une 
should not use the present standards of what can be 
cording to calculations of Malthus we should be all dea rom 
starvation. There are more people in the two Trade Center s y 
scrapers in New York than were in the ancient Rome. 

Thou^ we cannot imagine how the future man will live, we 
may go along with the juturist vision oi man junctioning os o 
giant brain. The organic functions serving stronger value expen- 
ences will be reduced to a minimum. Tiniest organic releases, as 
in abstract thought, are sufficient if all stronger drives are 
stricted; and the amount of releases is equal to the impose 
restrictions. The peculiarity of brain is that it can function, as a 
peripheral biologically unessential outgrowth, with minimum o 
releases or flow of life; brain does not even cause pain when cut. 
Thus brain could well grow to any extent, without much aging 
by the organism. But brain is, evidently, the organ of thought 
and intellect. Thus the future man may well become an ex¬ 
panding brain or intellect with least of biologic life. Physically 
man is ridiculously small. But his intellect can conquer the 
universe. 

We can envision the future man, living in biologic suspension, 
staying in a computerized room resembling a machine or labora¬ 
tory, without even a need to move. In few decades men will study, 
work and socialize by tele-communications. In the end man will 
be able to be “present", to see, or even "touch" tilings, at any 
place he wants, even on a planet or a star without moving jrom 
bis room. New radaring techniques permitting a focusing on ob¬ 
jects at distance would be required. But in view of the rapid 
advances in such techniques, man will be able, in few centuries, 
to have all sensations he wants of things at any distance. The 
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future man will find unlimited interest and J ' niian- 
tricacies of what to us seem mere numbers an a a, 
titative, abstract interests are the only ones that o 
in value, and can serve progress. , , 

Man is to conquer the universe around our tiny e ’ 
discover other conscious beings. But he is too science- 

to do so by his bodily presence. The present s^ntific and^sae^^^ 
fiction ideas about space travel are shot g 
will admire our space programs m tne > aspirations, 
pyramids, as wondrous efforts tor human y j 

To reach even a single closest star man and 

thousands of years. Tele-presence is the intersteUar 

scientists should concentrate on it. me 4 
distances v^ould still require which can 

that different forms of the Field might b (0 limit- 

give higher transmission speeds. The universe 
less in possibilities, each of them . -qj yet been 

fundamental phenomena like the Reid, which have not y 

even suspected by scientists. Id be the control of 

A presently conceivable possibility , changes, one 

time by man. Since time is only relations ^ changes 

could turn a hundred years into few days y are pic- 

in himself and the immediate enviroimen ■ without aging, 

lured as being frozen into sleep and a controlling lime.” 
Forms of freezing are considered as way the organic 

We can be sure that various means or s themselves 

processes will be discovered and men wi „ation of time is 
as much time as they need. The contio jjacome 

a too important matter for future man u,hich would have 
as common as is our living by the wa 
seemed crazy to primitive roM. ^^oh in his in- 

Evidently the future man will be rapa nke beauty, 

tellectual world by being free of the . ^niucs are always 

sexual interests or physical excellency values like phys‘“’ 

relative; and individuals preoccupied conceivably. « 

beauty, masculinity or esthetic „tardation. They 

viewed by future men as cases of m undivided intellec- 

be in fact relatively retarded, by having less u 
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tual interests than the others. The future man will be finally free 
of the biological, animal drives, that underlie all value feehngs, 
while his world will be rich in abstract intellectual or the truly 


spiritual interests, to a presently unimaginable extent. 

The world of intellect or brain is the only one that provi^s 
unreversing values and enables man to create or to progress. e 
mere biologic body may well be sacrificed for the brain. A 
peculiar possibility would be to create preconscious bodies. as.H 
without brain or soul, and use them to extend the life of the brain. 
One way to do so would be by the cloning that scientists have 
recently speculated about. Chromosomes taken from a person 
would produce an identical organism, which could be grown 
without permitting its consciousness to develop. Its parts then 
could be transplanted to renew the person, and there would e 
no rejection. This is not more absurd than are the deaths o 
people having full consciousness or life of the brain whose hearts 
or Wdneys fail. 

The present speculations about the future are either dominated 
by the delusory value outlook or limited by the incompleteness 
of our sciences. Scientists still do not see the most important side 
of the physical reality, the negative causal backgrounds like the 
Field. Evidently, nothing fundamentally new can be predicted 
without an insight in that causal world. Scientists and science- 
fiction writers cannot even speculate about different forms of 
forces and of matter, imaginable with different kinds of Fields 
which almost certainly exist in the evidently unlimited universe. 
They may instead speculate by mere projections from the past 
about some new force like that of antigravitation,*' though such 
force can never be anything more than the counterpressure by 
the Field that we use already as the mechanical force. By missing 
the real causal sources of the world, the forces of the Field, scien¬ 
tists simply miss the possibilities inherent in the universe and all 


nature. 


The living world is a good example. The living process is a neg¬ 
ative fire, as a chain reaction “burning” against the Field. It is 
therefore an energy source potentially more powerful than are 
the other chain reactions like the ordinary fire or atomic reactions. 
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Science can amplify gigantically any haphazard forces 
It could create living processes of every form or in ‘ . 

lands of elements could be “burned” by living processes. , 

condition would be the presence of energy, froin ... 

heat or other radiation. One could envision luxurious 
of grosvth “burning", forth on deserts or the moon, 
the “storms” on Mars, to serve as sources of „ 

sent era, before the causally understood use of 
would be comparable to the era before men star e 
One could even speculate about a pe^etua source gving 
produced by using the inherent opposition . ggyise 

process and the Reid forces. For instance, “a, 

a living process capable of absorbing the energy r 
earth environment, which is far above the minus would 

zero energy. The effects and products of 
provide energy that men could use while burned, 

gains its equilibrium or the produced materia s ,, j 

The point is that once we learn to 
the Field and matter against each other, by universe 

reaction of life, we can harness the etema ener jj ^orks 

in forms we can use. This energy never ex jjave to 

all the time, infinitesimally, around the atoms. matter 

collect this energy of opposition j jjyjng processes, 

in usable amounts, through the specially should aim at 

Under the general value outlook human pro values, 

spiritual transcendent fulfillment throug spiritual- 

The ultimate attainment is expected to e so humanity. The 
ization, unanimization or etherealization o jg a good 

concept of the noogenesis by Teilhar ecstatic con- 

example.=“ Miraculous fusion of . deepening of inner 

sciousness is expected to emerge t • j,ces seem indeed 

values. We have to repeat that value reveal pre* 

to be miraculously transcendental ut J"or create them as after- 

existence of their opposites, the disva ’ .f^^gfgating value cx- 

elTccts. Not the self-contradictory an unimaglued po^' 

pericnces, but mechanistic progress think of. 

sibiiities, more miraculous them 1 le > 
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For instance, if consciousness—which has evolved mechanistic¬ 
ally—could be combined with the multiplicity of interaction ot 
natural, living processes, we could have virtual miracles. A being 
capable to act consciously in the multiple ways of living processes 
could transform himself into any imaginable new form or create 
new living beings, just as man now can move his limbs or create 
tools. He would understand, predict, re-create, cure or perfect 
in himself anything as easily as we now understand, predict or 
control the working of machines. He could even predict the future 
or resurrect the past, just as man now can predict future changes 
or reconstruct past forms in his dealing with separate things in 
his environment. 

Evidently, we have here capacities of unlimited creation of 
life, resurrection of the past or knowledge of future, that men 
consider as miraculous powers of gods. Of course such combi¬ 
nation of consciousness with the multiplicity of nature would be 
difficult to achieve, though the workings of pleasure show it is 
conceivable. To enable the consciousness to deal with the multiple 
elements, these should be integrated in an organism or brain 
governed by the consciousness. Thus to resurrect a world, its 
elements should first become parts of the conscious organism. One 
cannot immagine how this could be done. But the point is that 
the humanistic thinkers speculating about the most sublime con¬ 
cepts, like the “noosphere” or earth transformed by conscious¬ 
ness, need only to think of simple mechanical principles like the 
multiplicity of living processes, to have greater miracles than they 
have dared to ima&ne. The simple mechanical world is more es¬ 
sentially supreme than are the complex philosophical concepts; 
ultimate essences are simplest. 

Practically as well the future progress will be very different 
from the imagined humanist ideal. Future societies will become 
the anthill” organisms, with individuals conditioned to such 
extent that everybody will strive only for the social good. Surely, 
men will not do physical or routinely mental work. Machines 
and computers will do it, better than men ever could. But every¬ 
body will be strenuously competing for tensely responsible roles 
of superiority and command, in a society that will exist by sub¬ 
ordination. as every organism does. Drives, not ideals, are the 
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forces that determine behavior. The power to romm , > 

will derive from greater knowledge or true ‘ 

subordination will be expression of conditioned o 

or others. ^ .n —a/mSrA 

The creation of such spirituality and love 
effort. Man is always bom an animal. To trans 
what the future men will have to be will require n 
cators and specialists working on every person, 
vast restrictive environment that each . 

worry that future men wiil have nothing to o further out 

In addition, the conquest of the universe further and further 

will keep the future men intensely busy. ,. future pro- 

It is Lie to tiy to predict in detail ^hat Ae mture^^^^^ 

gress will be like. We can be sure leading 

will be built in a scientific or causally un er ,rue sciences, 
to successes as progressively explosive as t ose ^ u„_ 

That is why it ie so important to "'"Wf insights, 

through the presently unthinkable though sunp causally 

that we have tried to explain in this oo • ’ ^.*0/ 

understood science is the only way men can 

they really, coherently want. ,i,„,,lrt be made a 

We may add that the study of the future sho^d be m 

prominent field of learning, to be ® ^uut their future 

subject. In everyday life men plan an prevented from 

more than anything else. Why human life, 

doing so in regard to the most imp . ? g and needing 

the future of humanity. If men start . , fpr attaining 

a progressive future, they will have mo i subject 

it. The teaching of the past history «*e ton_of 
on the future, at schools, is due to fixaU 
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. is determined 

Everything man feels, thinks, knotvs o are 

by his value reactions, ultimately, organi d 
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pleasures or inner values derive from equal needs, nonsatisfac¬ 
tions, restrictions or disvalues. Nobody can live with the con 
viction that there is never any gain in satisfactions, pleasures 
or values. The law of relativity therefore has to appear im¬ 
possible or ridiculous. It is also loo simple to seem worth 
knowing, where it is evident. Everybody knows that satisfactions 
cannot arise without needs as nonsalisfactions; that transition 
from pain brings pleasure: that overenjoyments lead to painful 
aftereffects; that things are evaluated by comparison; or that 
we have the greatest values, like morals, where the lack of 
actual values, therefore the need for them, is greatest. 

Thus the relative insight can hardly be considered an in¬ 
teresting discovery, and we do not expect to convert anybody 
to relativistic beliefs. The only merit of the explanation of the 
law of relativity is that it can serve as the causal basis for the 
sciences of man, whose behavior is determined by value ex¬ 
periences. Simple, previously unthinkable causal truths have 
been bases of all new sciences. The key to the sciences of man 
is the “impossible” relativity governing all value reactions as the 
determining factors. 

We may repeat here the universal simple fact from which 
the relativity derives. It is the maintenance by organism of its 
sameness, so universal and self-evident that it is never seen 
as worth knowing. Organism cannot become more than its 
normalcy in any of its forms, dynamics or reserves. Therefore 
the only way a release, satisfaction or inner value can be in¬ 
creased is by first increasing the corresponding restriction, need 
or inner disvalue. 

If pleasure releases arc overspent, the organism subsequently 
restores the normal release reserves by opposite processes or 
restrictions, felt as displeasures. If such restrictions, appearing 
as sickly reactions, are relieved by further increase in the re¬ 
leases, this starts the vicious circle of deepening impoverishment 
through increased “improvements”. The organism can be driven 
to any degree of exhaustion, abnormalcy or malignant disease 
by such vicious-circle additions of experimentally clear im¬ 
provements. Drug use offers the simplest illustration of the opposite 
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aftereftects. In other cases, ingenious improvement ^ ° ® 
equally “ingenious” opposite reactions, attributed to e 
conseious. „ii 

The relative or opposite causation is exactly con . 

humanistic and “scientific" logic or way of t 'O . „„ 

value reactions, which constitute our positive 
always assumed to derive from positive 
values are value reactions, deriving innerly or 
ties seen in value objects. Thus values like derive 

beauty are satisfactions or release, and ^5 all 

from positive background experiences. In o’nnosites, 

satisfaLns or releases, can derive only 

the needs or restrictions as ““"ty or other organic 

satisfactions of the drives for growth, satisfactions or 

values. Thus love or interests are Krtamly satisiac 

pleasures, yet are so difficult “““^px of the opposite 
Theorists, not understanding the p values as the 

causation, lo^cally urge Modern thought has been 

satisfactions or capacities. The w ^ advocacy, by re¬ 
deluged with the vast, ri^teou y satisfactions of 

formers and liberals, of direct pf education, be- 

interests, love or other pverenjoyroents have 

havior, health or social life. The disorders everywhere, 

led to exhaustion, impoverishment^^ ^ disorders and 

from student riots and “alienation 

heart disease. „ j present science becomes 

Scientism dominates our e . p^an, because it 

a menace rather '’'.P improvements or increase in re¬ 
knows only the logic o motivations and capacitiM a- 

leases. Experimentally, posi „,jases, though the end 

ways seem to improve up experimental modem medicine, 

result is the improvement lo 0 C, has to admit that 

proceeding by the dir pauses of the functional diseases 

it docs not - rths of the people best cared for. Thwe 

which now ppd- temporarily, by drags which make 

diseases can be curM i~ 

them worse m the end. 
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In all fields modem science proceeds by the same logic of 
direct improvements, which bring similar unexplainable func¬ 
tional impoverishment. Life by the increased releases or plea¬ 
sures alone becomes the goal, made possible by progress and 
the scientific attitudes that condemn restrictions or the old re¬ 
strictive tradition. Hence the increasing human calamities in 
spite of the unique general progress. 

The experimental logic that the positive reactions or capa¬ 
cities derive from positive experiences governs everything theor¬ 
ists write or say. But in human sciences this logic leads to a 
virtual alchemy by which the most precious human capital, 
the positive reactions, would be attainable with the ease o 
pleasures. The reality is totally different. Yet all theories about 
human capacities or value reactions, about everything men can 
and want to do, follow this “scientific” logic. They become 
alchemistic confusions, because they miss completely the real 
causal factors. The real causal sources of the positive reactions, 
the negatively felt, hard, even “diseased” restrictions and non¬ 
satisfactions or needs are never suspected as such sources. 

Similarly, in all fields of human knowledge, from philosophy 
to physics, the real causes remain unrecognized, because knowl¬ 
edge is a value process and most everything in man’s world has 
a value meaning for him. We saw how in physics the funda¬ 
mental causal source of its phenomena is not recognized because 
it is the negative opposite of man’s primary value, the physical 
reality. In all knowledge and science, presently only the positive 
effects are seen, valued or eagerly advocated as the realities 
and values, while their real causal sources, their negative op¬ 
posites remain unnoticed or are rejected. The relative insight 
reveals in man’s world and mind this opposite causal side, more 
important and extensive than the side man sees and values. 

Above all, this insight into the causality of value experi¬ 
ences, by which man lives, would make human sciences pos¬ 
sible. These sciences have remained unscientific because their 
real causal logic is humanly unthinkable. Otherwise they would 
be easiest for man. The factual evidence of the unthinkable 
relative causation is everywhere. The millions of addicts to 
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drugs, tobacco or other means of overadjustments are *"'^8 
periments on the inevitability of the opposite effects. ^ 

contradictions of human existence exacting restriction or 
pleasures from man striving only for release or pleasures, pr 
the same. The greatest authorities have discovere e . 
retened to throughout this book, which cleMly , 

require the explanation by the relative causation, e 
of that causation has remained unrecognized an um 
virtually nonexistent. . . man 

We can be sure, however, that once the scien 
begin they will gradually become more ° 

we of our stupendous scientific era can ima^^^ capacities as 
will be creating himself, by “engineering -.-acities includ- 
the very sources of increasing process. P of 

mg longevity, can be as unliimted as Pj refinement, 

conditioned restriction—the “dam^g P ^ re- 

ot the releases of life flow. TOs ’convictions. Value 

versal of the present scientific M jmg- 

feelings may seem transcendentally deep, opposite re- 

induced religious convictions, they „ defeating. Only the 
acUons. Everything nainless values, like the 

“quantitative” capacities or emoU y increased. They are 
selfless love, morals or interests, jjriying from conditioned 
satisfactions, as releases of flow o ’ which can be increased 
needs, as nonsatisfactions or 

without limits — and are felt .,ics can be limitless, and 

Thus the inaease in human P ^ ,I,at we can imagine 
man as self-creator will en conscious life. Our very in- 

as little as a “ jJ^in? of man is a promise that our 

capacity to imagine ‘h'® . ' j be redeemed, 

existence may have a meaning an 
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196; by continuous restric¬ 
tions, 196. 

Anxiety: its increase with enjoy¬ 
ments o! security, 77, 81, 156; 
neurotic reactions of, 155- 
156; opposite causes of, 82, 

155, 156; our Age of, 77, 

156. 

Art, 455-464: as a modern cult, 
456-458, 464, 466, 468; fixa- 
tional holiness of 456, 457; 
contrast as originality and 
absurdity in, 458, 459, 460, 
461; its contradictions, 462, 
463; mystifying, opposite 
causes of beauty, 461, 462; 
Picasso, “genius” through sen¬ 
sational absurdity, 458; sen¬ 
sationalism a way to flxa- 
tional holiness, 457-458. See 
also Beauty; Literature; Music. 
Arteriosclerosis, 219-220; its 
functional, paradoxical nature, 
219, 220; its “unknown” 

causes, 219; overadjustment as 
cause of, 220. 

Arthritis, 230-233: its causes 

not understood, 231; its func¬ 
tional, paradoxical aspects, 

231-232; overadjustment as 
cause of, 232-233. 
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Barzun, Jacques, 60, 66, 67, 82, 
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theories of, 60. 462, 463; in¬ 
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living mechanism, 59, 461, 
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Behavior disorders. See Neu¬ 
roses and Psychoses. See also 
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simple “science”, that fails, 
HI, 112; denying the psy¬ 
chologic life proper, 113. 

Bell, Daniel, 67, 89. 

Bergson, Henri, 36, 100. 
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Bridgman, Percy W., 377, 379, 
362. 386. 

Broglie, Louis Victor, de, 383, 
385, 386, 387. 

Btonowski, Jacob, 67, 89, 379. 
Bum, J. Harold, 184, 207, 234- 
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Cancer, 224-230: functional as¬ 
pects of, 224, 226, 228; over- 
adjustment nature of its causal 
factors, 225, 227, 229, 230. 
Castaneda, Carlos, 89, 489. 
Character of peoples, 321-322. 
Cholesterol, 220-222; contro¬ 
versies and confusion about, 
220; its role in overadjust¬ 
ment, 221, 222. 

Clarke, Arthur C., 58, 516. 
Club of Rome, The, 490, 512. 
Cohen. Sidney, 187, 288. 
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vice to worsen them, 301; 
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causation, 299, 300. 

Conant, James B., 110, 145, 
254, 328. 

Conflicts: as effects of worsen¬ 
ing through improvement, 152; 
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less, 106; in mental disorders, 
152. 

Conformity, flxational, 475. See 
also Prejudices, social. 
Contradictions of Man, 22-30: 
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as results of relative or op¬ 
posite causality, 23, 30. See 
also Man against himself. 

Contrast: as universal relative 
phenomenon 16-18; in all ex¬ 
perience, 16; in aesthetics, 

459, 460; its paradoxical logic, 
source of fallacies, 17, 18, 
Culture by fixations, 469*476; 
hailed as “the" culture, 329, 
330, 470, 471, 472, 473; im¬ 
poverishment through, 329, 
332, 333, 470, 471, 478; mod¬ 
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understood, 470, 471, 472; 
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470, 471; value attitudes as 
sources of 86. 469, 472, 474, 
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also Social fixations. 

Customs. See Social fixations. 
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Dewey, John, 273, 274. 

Diabetes, 233-236: the func¬ 
tional paradoxical nature of, 
235; its “improvement” or¬ 
igins, 233, 234, 236; unex¬ 
plained causes of, 233. 
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normalcy. 212, 255; “causes’ 


and “symptoms” of, 252, 255, 
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cycles and oppoate causation, 
367-371; capital vs. consump¬ 
tion, 358-364; economic laws 
and relativity of valuations. 

365, 366; more-consumption 
alchemy, 363, 371, 374; not 
yet scientihc, 354, 356, 357; 
the paradox of economic ad¬ 
justment, 354, 355, 356; a 
post-mortem science, 364-366; 
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361, 362, 372; stimulation self¬ 
defeat, 362, 363; theories 
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>-el a sdence. 42, 261, 273, 
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the "truths". 277, 278 {see 
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useful scientific and moral 
possible, 278, 279. 

Einstein, Albert, 376, 377, 378, 
388. 394. 397, 399. 

Erikson, Erik H., 77, 270. 
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insemination, 504, 505; fben- 
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portunity, 504, 505, 509; un¬ 
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periences through, 109, 110, 
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its logic, 46. 47, 50. 

Eysenck, Hans J., 104, 129, 134, 
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mechanism, 19; as a main 
phenomenon of the relativity, 
18; as insidious, self-deepen¬ 
ing entrapment, 19; strength¬ 
ened by value attitudes, 20, 
86. See also Culture by fixa¬ 
tions, Social fixations. 

Frankl, Victor E., 104, 143, 156. 

Frazer, Sir James G.. 89, 471. 
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learning about, 61, 315; the 
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61. 315. 

Freud, Sigmund, 30, 120-136: 
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135; lus blunder about un¬ 
conscious neuroses, 121, 122 , 
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134, 135; his superstitions, 
complexes and lack of psy¬ 
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122, 123, 124; a dangerous 
fallacy, 131, 132, 133; easy 
explanations through symbol¬ 
ism, 128, 129; failure of real 
cures, 133-134; invented hor¬ 
rible conflicts, 123, 130» 
central theory, of repressions, 
rejected by Freud, 132, 13 • 
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seases, functional. 
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and our future, 426, 427, 429; 
myriad adaptation and grad¬ 
ualness vs., 418, 419, 420, 422, 

428; only chaos from muta¬ 
tions, 423, 424; organic wholes 
vs. ‘'scientism” and genes, 

417, 425; practical vs. “scien¬ 
tific” genetics, 427, 429; sys¬ 
tem of half-truths, 417, 418, 

421, 423, 425, 427, 429. See 
also Inner Selection. 

Gestalt psychology, 114-116: 
and Gestalt therapy, 117; 
imitation of scientism, 116; 
recourse to metaphysics in, 
115, 116; relativity full ex¬ 
planation of discoveries by, 
114, 115, 116. 

Good, Robert A., 226, 229. 
Goodman, Paul, 75, 76, 291. 
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Handler, Philip, 412, 424. 
Happiness, 61-63; as a panacea 
and pleasure, 22. 23, 62; Us 
opposite causal sources, 23, 
63; the paradox of, 22, 62. 
63. 

Harrington, Michael, 358, 361. 
Headaches, 242-243. 

Heart disease. 213-216: and the 
paradox of stress, 215, 216; 
the functional danger of "im¬ 
provements” and, 223; In¬ 
creasing confusion re, 214, 
216; its paradoxical nature, 
215; overadjustments as cause 
of, 213, 216. 
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196. 

Hippi culture. 75, 80. 89. 
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doxical course. 341. 346. 348; 
challenge-response clue, 342; 
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tion of reversals, 341, 345; 
failures through satisfactions, 
346, 348; modern fallacies 
about progress and enrich¬ 
ment, 343, 344; no lessons 
learned from, 343, 348; op¬ 
posite causes vs. value delu¬ 
sions, 343, 347, 348; pro¬ 
gress by difficulty or restric¬ 
tion, 341, 342; unnoticed his¬ 
torical sins, 343, 348; values 
of eras and their opposite 
sources, 346, 347, 348. 
Hocking, William E., 24, 67, 69. 
Homeostasis and adaptation, 6 , 
11 , 12 : as accepted facts, 11 ; 
as unperceived proofs of re¬ 
lativity, 12 . 

Hook, Sidney, 315. 352. 
Hormones: as liquid nerves, 
224; the danger of interfer¬ 
ence with, 254; mere signal¬ 
ing mechanisms, 254; their ef¬ 
fectiveness in minute amounts, 
254. 

Huggins, Charles, 224, 225. 
Human Potential Movement, 
103, 144. 

Humanistic value delusions, 53* 
95; as insidious dangers, 53, 
54, 64, 92. 93, 95; as obstacles 
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mystery causally, 217; its 
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cause of, 218. 
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Ideational causality, 104, 311- 
315: generally accepted, 15, 
105, 156, 312, 313, 314; 
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Identification, psychological, 139. 
See also Unconscious mechan¬ 


isms. 
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site causal value sources, 78, 
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overadjustments, 5, 14, 23, 26, 
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site causation, and theories 
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ing” the behavior, 100-102 
(see Alchemistic logic, the); 
and behavior disorders, 101, 
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102, 222. 

Learning, abstract, 274-276: and 
interests as pleasures, through 
hard needs, 274, 275, 276; 
"negative" causal sources of, 
275-276; vs. learning by do¬ 
ing, visual aids, etc.. 273, 
275; vs, natural interests, 274, 
275. 

Leisure, 305-307; a disaster in 
our hedonistic era, 306; dis¬ 
orders from overenj’oyments 
of, 307; the “impossible” solu¬ 
tion, 307. 

Levi-Strauss, Claude, 316, 330, 
471. 

Liberalism: and the blunder of 
our age, 47, 79, 80, 95; as 
product of “scientific” and 
“logical” attitudes, 47, 61, 64, 
69; its own contradictions, 76, 
77; the modern trend, 64, 95; 
value delusions as sources of, 
72. 95, 468, 469. 

Literature, 466-469: and fixa- 
tional adoration of classics, 
466, 467; no educational or 
truth value in, 468; writers 
psychologically least whole¬ 
some, 78, 469. 

Living process, 410-416: as 
“negative fire”, 410, 416; field 
forces of giant molecules in. 
411, 419, 421; giant molecule 
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as “spark” of, 410, 411, 415; 
growth by “crystallization” in, 
412, 413; numberless laws 

through action of the Field in, 
415; possible perpetual energy 
source, 517; theories about, 
414-415. 

Longevity, 248-250; “average” 
misleading, 207, 250; failures 
upon successes of rejuvena¬ 
tion, 249; potentially unlim¬ 
ited, 510; restrictions the key 
to extension of, 248, 249; vs. 
rate of living, 248. 

Lorenz, Konrad Z., 495. 

Love, 56-58: as deep gratifica¬ 
tion and panacea, 58, 65, 66; 
its opposite causal sources, 55, 
56. 57, 80. 

LSD and its opposite effects, 
100, 187, 462. 


M 


Maclvcr, Robert M., 62, 314. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw, 331, 471. 

Man against himself; as result 
of opposite causation, 6, 14, 
23, 29, 48, 81. 86, 141, 222, 
236, 239, 520; “ingenious" 

negative reactions from in¬ 
genious overadjustmcnts, 1 » 
98, 121, 125; the Unconscious 
as explanation by ghosts, 12!, 


122, 123. 

Manic-depressive reactions, 17^ 
177: opposite emotions i 
176; prevention of ‘ 

by 5uppre«ion 7^,' 

Marcuse, Herbert, 68, • 

Mallow. Abraham lU ^ 

76. W. 106. 

Ma«m. wnbam 11- 
May. Rollo. 65. It”- 


McConnell, James V., 493. 
McLuhan, H. Marshall, 496. 
Mead, Margaret, 208, 271, 288. 
Medicine, modem, 205-258: Md 
the blonder of our age, 205, 
251-259; and the epidemic of 
functional diseases, 206, 207; 
even laboratory data mislead¬ 
ing 252, 259; evidence from 
drug effects, 207, 252, 253; 

fostering overadjuslments, e 

causes of diseases, 205, 2iu, 
251 256. 257; its insidious 

“improvement” logic. 205, 
222. 223, 239, 256, 257, 258, 
its staggering efficiency, 205, 
206, 257; not scientific re. the 
functional diseases, 206, 251. 
rather a menace in tUs. mam 
field, 212-213, 251, 256, 257, 
258: reactions, paradoxiral. 

accepted as causes in, 252, 23», 

reversal of logic required. 256, 
257. See also Diseases, fnne- 

tional: Overadjostroent. 
Meditation and 

Menninger, Karl A.. 58. 99. . 

142, 161, 296. 

Mental illness. 5ee Neuroses and 

psychoses: PsychiaW mod'm. 

Miller, Neal E- 105, 152, 

494. ^ A9A' 

Morals: as restrictions, 26. 45e. 
the paradox of the sense of 
value of. 63: theorelical con- 

Ml^nlMu. Hans J, 3.5, 316. 
327, 335. 

Molis-ation. 280-2X5: a. sam- 
f.rticn or release. 2*0. .51. 
detiving ficm need « 
lion. 2*0. 2*1. JOS- J.®’- 
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as, 284-285; dominance by 
“positivistic” alchemists, 284, 
285, 308 {see also Alchemistic 
logic, the); seeming exceptions 
from opposite causation in, 
281-283; unseen “negative” 
sources of, 280, 283. See also 
Interests; Social motivations. 

Mowrcr, O. Hobart, 152, 179, 
271. 

Muller, Herbert J., 60, 331, 487. 

Mumford, Lewis, 67, 68, 487. 

Murphy, Gardner, 99, 102, 106. 

Music as art form, 464-465: by 
enrichment through contrast, 
465; hidden “pornography" 
in, 465-466; human love song 
the basis of, 465; hundred¬ 
fold stimulation through instru¬ 
ments in, 466 

Myrdal, Gunnar K., 321. 334. 

N 


Nature: its miracles vs. the 
mind, 37; its myriad com¬ 
plexity. 38, 39. See cljo Laws 
of Nature. 

Neuroses and psychoses, 149 . 
202 : and the only, few un¬ 
conscious neuroses, 162-166 
{see Unconscious neuroses); 
as the least wanted rcacUons 
from the most overenjoyed 
feelings. 157, 159. 161; the 
causes of their persistence and 
^pulsion. 154. 160; intense 
mgeniousness” of the reactions 
in. 15. 98, 121. 125, 159. 162; 
the main psychoses, 166-177 
the ^mechanism of “manner^ 
ions 158; neuroses, theii 
fo™, ,55.162; <,pp„u, 

Tin hr “"“•'■o" of. 

'50. 158. 157. 181. ,62; „„ 


adjustment and perfectionism 
as causes of, 150, 151, 153, 
161; phobia through overen¬ 
joyment of avoidances, 159, 
160; unsuspected causes of, 
102, 103, 148, 149, 154; the 
vicious circle in their causa¬ 
tion, 151, 154; vicious, oppo¬ 
site mimicry of reactions in, 
154, 159; virtual mysteries, 
148 149. See also Psychiatry, 
modern. 

O 

Ogburn, William F., 327, 471. 
Oparin, Alexander I., 411, 414, 
416. 

Opposite causation, 5, 15: as 
the main form of relative 
causation, 15; definition of, 
15; negative "ingenious” reac¬ 
tions from equal overadjust¬ 
ments in, 98. 121. 159; uni¬ 
versal organic phenomenon, 
15. See also Contradictions of 
man; Man against himself; 
Overadjustment. 

Opposition: as the principle of 
all force and reality, 2, 24, 
84, 85; enrichment of adjust¬ 
ment and progress through, 
13, 21. 87, 480, 481, 482, 483, 
•485; in evolution, 481, 482; 
unrecognized revolutionary 
universal principle, 84, 85, 
482. 483. 

Organism, its limitation to nor¬ 
malcy or sameness, 1, 2. 3, 
11. 520. 

Overadjustment: as cause of 
mental and behavior disorders, 
149-151; as cause of func¬ 
tional diseases, 209-210; as 
overenjoyments or direct im¬ 
provements. 67, 68. 81; dcfinl- 
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tion of, 5, 14, 283; difficult to 
recognize, 15, 16; final, liny, 
precipitating causes in, 229, 
241; increasing scourge, 208, 
209; the “ingeniousness** of 
the opposite reactions, 98, 
121, 125, 159, 162; its addic¬ 
tive nature, 16, 151; through 
experimentally clear improve¬ 
ments, 151; universal cause of 
malignant exhaustion, 67, 68 ; 
the vicious circle of, 14, 15, 
151, 210; worsening through 
improvement in, 86 , 150, 151, 
222. See also Improvements, 
direct; Value enjoyments; Vi¬ 
cious circle. 

Overweight, 246-248; as typical 
overenjoyment result, 246; 
posite effects of stimulation 
through food in, 247, 248. 


Page, Irvine H., 217, 219- 
Pain: dangers of artificial re¬ 
moval of, 251, 252, 254, 255, 
its ultimate relativity, 4, 5, 
its natural role, 250, 251. 
Paranoia, 172-175; opposite re¬ 
actions in, 172, 173, 175; 
adjustment as cause, 173, I » 
untenable theories about. 17- 
ParUnson, C. Norlhcoie. 322- 
331. 

Parsons, Talcott, 318, 3 - 
Pavlov. Ivan P-. 36. 101, 113, 

418. .^84 

Peak, Norman Vinccni. 

Perry. Ralph D. 14. 5*- 

^ 3 - 410 

Phmips. r:4*5n 

Phnosorhy. 4 ,;^ 

«7"455. «5: •’ • 


relative value process and, 
432 433; essences and uni- 

ver^als as futile explanations 
by, 433-436; the “in'"-''™ 
and value delusionism m, 44B. 
450- its own critrcism and 
„Ifdefeat. 447450; limits of 
thought and language vs. 451- 
455- Mind, a delusory essence 
' 439 . 440. 441, 442; n^ 

knowledge the 
of knowledge and, 443, 451, 
455- the play with categories 
'urought in, 445 ;^elauw^ 
of knowledge vs., 443, 

445, 451. 455: relauviiy as 
fact accepted in, 9. 10. ■ 

444 - retreat from causally un¬ 
derstood areas. hV. 454: s^- 
plicity of greatest truths vs, 
451 , 454; value delusions m. 

Physte, ^375-409: and .'h= 

teries of , ’ 391 .’ 

44 375, 380, 381. 382. 391. 

Bohr's double-truth comple- 

m:lri,y. 381. 382. 388;eh™ 

reacUons. 393. 404. 40^ c« 
„!c phenomena. 4^06. 
creation of elements, 40W07. 

SI. 5 

source. 43. -*4, 

378. 379. 381. 383. 388. 390. 
399. 409. 410; gravustion. an 

aL-edmimerj.. 396-399: hsh. 
and radiation emtms. 391- 
396 : mosemem cauutly ex- 
plained. 396: nr>ster.es of 
matter. 384. 315. 3!6. 389. 
391: netalire pamele. and 
rays. 408. 409: nuclear rrae- 
tlonb 407-408: partlck-wart 
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dilemma, 383-386, 389; Pauli 
exclusion principle, 387; pla¬ 
netary creation, 405, 406; 
quantum mechanics, 392-393; 
the Relativity Theory, 376, 
377, 393, 394, 395, 396; 

Rutherford's empty matter, 
389, 390; speed of light, 393- 
394; stellar creation, 404405; 
symmetry in the universe, 405, 
409, 410; uncertainty prin¬ 
ciple in, 380, 381; the unseen 
cause of electromagnetism, 
399403. 


Picasso, Pablo. See Art. 

Planck, Max K. E. L., 377, 380, 
381. 393. 

Play and games, 306-307. 

Pleasure, 30-40: and relativity, 
30-40; as basis of all feelings 
and reactions, 31, 32; as force 
of life, 31, 36, 40; as release 
of capacities, 30, 40; de¬ 
termining all motivations, 22 , 
31, 35; the fundamental me¬ 
chanism, 31, 32, 33, 40; In¬ 
comprehensible withcml rela¬ 
tivity insight, 30. 41; its di¬ 
rect enjoyment the greatest 
danger, 23, 48, 81, 258; mir¬ 
aculous insights through, 33 , 
34, 35, 38; the paradox of, 
22, 23, 30, 34; unacceptable to 
scientists, 39, 40, 41; the uni¬ 
versal principle, 31, 39 , 
Political movements and forms, 

348- 354; authoritarianism su- 
Krior. 351, 352. 353; demo¬ 
cracy and its contradictions, 
350, 351, 352; improvements 
as precondition of revolutions, 

349- 350; Marxism the logical 
ideal. 330. 351; restorations 
after revolutions, 349 , 350 ; 
reversal of movements, 349 


353, 354; their paradoxical 
course, 349, 354; theoretic fal¬ 
lacies about, 352, 353, 354. 
See also Social behavior dis¬ 
orders; Social motivations. 
Political strife. See Social be¬ 
havior disorders. 

Pollution, 240, 513. 

Population growth: the central 
problem, 513; quality of popu¬ 
lation the key, 514. See also 
Eugenics. 

"Positivism'V fallacy of: the al¬ 
chemy of enrichment through 
positive enjoyments, 29, 65-71, 
99; onslaught by “positivistic” 
alchemists. 70, 94, 261, 284, 
308. 

Potentials: dehnition of, 2, 5, 
21; their creation through 
restrictions, 2, 4, 23; unlimited 
mental possible, 20, 21, 523. 
Poverty in our liberal era, 292, 
486. 

Prejudices, social, 339-340: 
cause of their compulsion, 
340; controversial theories 
about, 339; social disorders 
and fixations as sources of, 
340. See also Conformity, 
fixational. 

Progress, 480-496: against hu¬ 
man “nature”, 481, 483. 484; 
alchcmistic endeavors to pro¬ 
mote, 491-494, 496, 497 

{see also Alchemy, modem); 
disasters from past attempts 
at, 480, 490; evolution as pro¬ 
totype of. 481, 482; fallacies 
about, 487-491; higher through 
more restriction or brain, 482, 
514; opposition or restriction 
as source of, 481, 482, 483, 
485; overadjustment scourge 
from misuse of, 480, 490; pre- 
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sent justified rejection of, 480, 
488; “qualitative” self-de- 
feating, 92, 489, 493, 494. 
511, 523; “quantitative”, me¬ 
chanistic the only possible, 
511, 512, 517, 518; science of 
man the precondition of, 481, 
519; turning into disaster 
through value hedonism, 489, 
490, 497; unlimited scientific 
possible, 512, 513. 523; value 
attitudes as obstacles to, 488, 
490. See also Eugenics; Future 
of man; Technological progress. 

Projection, Psychological, 139- 
140. 

Psychiatry, modem: and in¬ 
creasing mental illness, 195, 
196, 197, 198; as obstacle to 
recovery, 194, 197, 198, 202; 
contrary to treatments that 
work, 189-191, 192, 194, 200; 
endless futile treatments tried, 
193, 194; its blunderous “im¬ 
provement” logic, 176, 178, 
201 , 202; the reverse logic of 
psychic treatment, 178-194; 
the trend to be reversed, 195- 
200 ; unique opportunity 
missed 199, 201; vs. “disease” 
as natural pressure toward 
normalcy, 199, 200, 201, 202. 
See also Antistimulation treat¬ 


ment. 

Psychology, 97-147; and the idea 
of relativity, 10, 11. 12; as the 
modem alchemy, 97, 99-lW. 
146, 148 (see Alchemy, 
em); deepening confusion to. 
136-145, 147, 148; 

138. 143; humanisilc. 

137: imilation of I?]!'II- 
scientism in, 19. 

it, alchcmistic, 

l=,ic. 97. 99.1W *'• 


chemistic logic, the): its pre¬ 
sent stage, 109, 145, 146; mys¬ 
teries from opposite causation, 
140, 141, 142; profusion of 
controversial laws and theories 
in, 98, 136, 138; weightless 
factors, formulas, ideas, in¬ 
sights, roles, etc., 104, 105, 
106, 144, 145. 

Psychological schools, 112-120. 
and the fallacy of “scientific , 
alchcmistic logic, 

146; imitation of “scientism 
by, 106-116, 117; missing the 
most general causal somces, 
118; various conflicting 

schools, 119, 120, 137, 138. 

Psychoses. See Neuroses and 
psychoses. 

Psychosomatics, 210-212; and 
proofs of emotional causa¬ 
tion. 210; its dangerous "im¬ 
provement” logic, 211 (see 
Improvements, direct): a sys¬ 
tem of mysteries, 211-212: un¬ 
conscious, symbolic and idea¬ 
tional causality in. 211, 212. 

Psychotherapy, 179-I8I: as¬ 
sumption of ideational causes 
in. 181 free Ideational causal¬ 
ity); countless forms tried, 
180, 193: its practical useles- 
ness. 179. ISO, 181; relief a 
mere delay of natural di¬ 
sease". ISO; transference as 
Addictive “reller. 180. Jee 
also Ana1)-ses. 


rlifTe-nrown. A. R- 311. 471. 
imility of man. See Inlellect. 
1, Sir Iteihert. 467. 461. 

aceepird as , 

haslce. IS. 104. 106. ll». 
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340 (see also Alchemy, mod¬ 
em); the fallacy of explana¬ 
tions from discovered “rea¬ 
sons", 15, 106, 318, 340. 

Redemption, man’s own, 502-503: 
his inconceivable future as, 

502; the miracle of future that 
may justify everything, 502, 

523; his present contribution 
to, 503. 

Relative causation, 2, 3, 13: as 
opposite causation, 12; clear 
from organic maintenance of 
sameness, 2, 3, 11, 12; in¬ 
herently abhorrent to human 
thinking, 9, 10, 45, 520; the 
equal value-disvalue rule of, 

2, 3. 13; the law of, 2. 3-13; 
a universal principle. 9, 11, 

13, 429, 481, 520; vs. the 
"scientific" iogic, 10. 45, 49 
(see also Alchemistic logic, 
the). 

Relativity: an "impossible” 

causal truth, 9, 10. 11, 30, 
45. SO; as basis for sciences 
of man, 41-50, S20; as insight 
for enrichment of values, 55, 
522, 523; contrary to “scien¬ 
tific" logic, 10, 45, 49; the 
law of, 2, 3-13; phenomena 
of, 14-21; proved by millions 
of addictions, 6, 182, 184, 
188; revealing the unseen 
causal world, 41, 44, 45, 50. 
522; unacceptable in natural 
motivation, 9, 10, 11, 520; 
vs. value delusions, 43, 47, 
79, 94. See also Unseen “ne¬ 
gative" causal side, the. 
Release: as pleasure or satis¬ 
faction, 2, 4; as source of all 
capacities, 2, 4; definition of, 
5. 21, 34; its paradoxical op¬ 
posite causation, 26. 38; res¬ 


trictions as sources of its po- 
tentWs, 2, 21, 322, 503 , 510, 
523. 

Religion, 498-499: compatible 
with real science and pro¬ 
gress, 499; demeaning human¬ 
istic, value interpretations of, 
498; drug experience and, 79; 
the truest, of simple men, 499. 

Restriction: as the unsuspected 
source of release and capa¬ 
cities, 2. 5, 13, 21, 322. 503, 
510, 523; definition of, 2, 

5, 34; excessive, as stress, 
208, 209; malignant accumu¬ 
lation of stress through over- 
adjustments vs., 82, 209, 215, 
216; rejected in modem 
thought, 43, 47, 148, 497. 
Riesman, David, 306, 307. 

Role theories, 144, 145, 313; 

and "games people play”, 144. 
Roserunan, Ray H., 216. 

Russell, Bertrand A., 23, 62, 
434, 446, 450. 

S 

Samuelson, Paul A., 357, 361, 
368, 370. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul, 90, 468. 
Satisfactions: and the logic of 
alchemistic increase by addi¬ 
tions of, 25, 65, 70, 71, 261; 
as releases, capacities and 
motivations, 4, 64, 261, 492, 
523; the “exciting discovery” 
that capacities are, 24, 70, 71, 
94, 99, 521; their paradoxical 
opposite sources, 2, 4, 93, 
261, 523. See also Pleasure; 
Potentials; Release. 

Schism between humanists and 
scientists, 88, 89, 490. 
Schizophrenia, 166-172: as 
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avowed mystery causally, 167, 
169, 171, 172; overadjustment 
nature of. 167. 168, 169; par¬ 
adoxical, opposite causation 
of. 169, 170. 

Sciences of man: as the basis 
for human self-crcation, 479, 
480; as the only coherent way 
of advance, 480, 481, 519; 
presently nonexistent, I, 84, 
85, 479; their '‘impossible’’ 
relative principles, 2, 479, 

481, 482, 520; vs. the present 
alchemistic logic of human 
sciences. 46, 47, 65-71, 491, 
492, 497, See also Alchemy, 
modern; Future of man; Pro¬ 
gress. 

“Scientism" -of behavioral 
sciences. See Alchemy, mod¬ 
em. 

Scientists: as victims of uni¬ 
versal value delusions, 71, 79, 
80; last to consider the “ab¬ 
surd" relative causality, 45, 
46. 

Self-creation by man, 503-510: 
as his ultimate destiny, 502, 
503; higher progress through 
greater, restrictive brain, 27, 
28, 482; "qualitative" goals 
self-defeating, 489, 493, 494; 
restriction as the practical 
method, 483, 485, 510; un¬ 
imaginable future, through 
“quantitative” progress, 510, 
511, 512, 513; unscientific noiv, 
479, 504, 508, 5H. See also 
Eugenics; Future of man; Re¬ 
demption. man’s own. 

"Self-punishment”: ossumcdly 

unconscious, 141-142*. its me¬ 
chanistic explanation, 15, 98, 
121, 125. 140. 141. See 
Man against bimseif. /’ * 

} 


Selye, Hans, 208, 209. 

Sexual maladjustments, 294-298: 
and causal requirement of 
restrictions, 296; and sex edu¬ 
cation, that fortunately fails, 
296, 297; as disasters from 
overenjoyments, 295, 297, 298. 
Shock therapy, 180-191: as an¬ 
tistimulation, 189, 191; con¬ 
trary to modem psychiatric 
logic, 191; its unique practical 
success, 189, 190. See also 
Antistimulation treatment. 
Silberman, Charles E., 267, 275. 
Sin, the paradox of, 26, 29- 
Skinner, B. F., 104, 263, 267, 
492. 

Snow, C. P., 88, 490. 

Social behavior disorders, 333- 
339: as political strife, wars 
and witch-hunts, 333, 337, 338, 
339; the compulsive, emotion¬ 
al force of, 336, 337; Freu- 
dianism and Neo-Freudianism 
re, 319, 337; irrational dis¬ 
orders from rational "improve- 
rnems”. 318, 334, 336, 337, 
338; nationalism and its con¬ 
tradictions, 333, 334, 335, 336, 
338; political overenjoyments 
inevitable causes of, 333, 334; 
reactions opposite to wanted, 
enjoyed values. 313, 318, 333, 
334; theories of ideational and 
unconscious causes of, 33S, 
336, 337, 340. See also Irra¬ 
tionality of behavior; Political 
movements; Prejudiees, social. 

Sociel causality; and relative, 
opposite causation, 318, 322. 
323, 324; contradictions of 
nonrelative causal conceplf. 
313, 318. 321. 322. 323: do¬ 
minance of “social” causation 
iheorles. 312. 327; Ideational . 
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and unconscious causality fal¬ 
lacies, 312, 313. 317, 318, 

319, 324, 340 {see Alchemy, 
modem); irrationality from 
prodigious rational “improve¬ 
ments”, 319. 320. 333. 334; 
its present alchemistic logic, 

319, 340; metaphysics of “so¬ 
cial” and “cultural” causality, 
324-327; social “systems”, 326, 

327; symbolic and mythical 
causal theories, 316, 319, 471. 
Social fixations, 329-333: as the 
“culture” itself, 329, 330; 

deepened by value outlook, 

329, 333; extolled as treasures 
by theorists. 329, 330, 341; 
"neurotic” entrapment and 
impoverishment through, 329, 
332, 333. See also Culture 
by fixations. 

Social motivations, 320-322: and 
the alchemy of more positive 
enjoyments, 311, 319, 320; 
rational “improvements” and 
opposite effects, 319, 320; 

real down-to-earth sources of, 
311, 320, 321, 332; restriction 
the key to positive, 320, 322; 
unwanted compulsions as, 323, 
324, 331, 332, 333; weight- 
less ideational, cognitive and 
unconscious concepts vs., 312, 
318, 319, 324, 340. See also 
ImUon&lity in behavior. 

Social philosophy: delusion of 
values from like sources in, 
317, 318; Ideas, ideologies 
and doctrines as causes in, 
312, 332, 340; Ideas and 
leaders seen as decisive, in, 
315, 326; metaphysics of 

social or cultural will, 324 - 
327; the Supererganic and 
macicageacies in, 311, 325; 


values showing as true what 
is contrary causally, in, 63, 
313, 317. 

Social psychology: the alchemy 
of general psychology ac¬ 
cepted by, 313. 340; assumed 
ideational causality in, 312, 
340; like-from-like satisfaction 
alchemy in, 317, 318; myths 
as causes in, 316, 329, 330; 
Self, Identity and Role in, 
104, 313; theories of sym¬ 
bolic and unconscious causes 
in, 316, 318, 319. 

Social sciences, 311-374: and 
their alchemistic, nonrelativc 
logic, 311, 312, 319, 323, 324, 
340 {see also Alchemistic 
logic, the); as obstacles to real 
science presently, 340-341; 
ideational causality dominat¬ 
ing in, 312-316; nonrelative 
logic of factual, voluntary and 
game theories, 317, 318, 323; 
opposite causation not sus¬ 
pected. 319, 320. 321; still 
not scientific, 311, 312, 340; 
their philosophical orientation, 
311, 312; their unadvanced 
stage, 327-329; theories of the 
Unconscious in, 318, 319, 324; 
value delusions not avoided 
in, 313, 317. See also Al¬ 
chemy, modem; Ideational 
causality. 

Sorokin, Pitirim A., 311, 312. 
487. 

Sports and games, 474. 

Stress: as cause of diseases and 
disorders, 208, 209, 216; 

growing from its most effec¬ 
tive modem avoidances. 82, 
209; its paradoxical causation, 
208. 209. 215, 216; its over- 
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adjustment nature, 209, 216. 

Student riots, 72-74: as exces¬ 
sive compulsive reactions, 72, 
73; their least suspected, op¬ 
posite causes. 72, 74. 

Subconscious, See Unconscious. 

Suicide, 302-304; its highest rate 
among psychiatrists, 198, 303; 
its simple but paradoxical 
cause, 303; presently a mys¬ 
tery, 304. 


T 

Technological progress: and ao- 
tigrowth prophets, 512, 513; 
mechanistic science the only 
possible and, 517, 518; the 
only successful, 1, 490, 512; 
“quantitative” vs. “qualita¬ 
tive” progress, 330, 511; 

turned into overadjustment 
scourge by value hedonism, 
95, 480, 512; used for hedon¬ 
istic overadjustments, 67, 95, 
480, 490. 

Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre. 
517. 

TllUch. Paul J., 69, 291. 

TofTler, Alvin, 491. 

Toynbee, Arnold J„ 316, 330, 
332, 487. 

Transactional analysis, 144. 

Truth: as a highest value, 60: 
opposite causal sources of 
truths as values, 60.* universal 
truths noticed least, 83, 84, 
85, 94. 


U 

Ulcer, peptic. 236-238: its causes 
not understood, 236. -37, 

overadhtsimcnt and conflict 

nature cf, 237. 238. 


Unconscious, the: and the only, 
few unconscious neuroses, 
162-166; from a Freudian 
blunder, 121, 122, 123; its al¬ 
chemy of never-felt causal 
factors, 121, 130, 131; me¬ 
chanistic explanation of its 
intense “ingenuity”, 15, 98, 
123, 125, 159, 162; turned 
into personified agent, 122, 
123, 124; vs. frequent un¬ 
conscious behavior, 121, 122. 
See also Freudianism; Mao 
against himself. 

Unconscious mechanisms, 138- 
140: deriving from pleasure- 
seeking behavior, 138, 139; 
invoked to explain tormenting 
reactions, 139, 140. See also 
Identification; Projection. 

Unconscious neuroses, the only, 
162-166: completely different 
from other neuroses, 163-164; 
amnesia and fugue, 165; 
double personality, 165, 166; 
hysteric and dissociative reac¬ 
tions, 163, 164; the perpe¬ 
tuated Freudian blunder about, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 163. 

Unseen, "negative”, causal side, 
the: as the disregarded source 
of all values, 41, 45, 50, 79, 
522; in adjasUnent. 280, 281; 
in education, 264, 266-270; in 
humanistic thought, 54, 81, 

93; in living process and ge¬ 
netics, 410,411, 415, 416, 419, 
420, 421; in sciences of man, 

83, 84, 479, 481. 482. 520: 
of nil values, 41, 45. 50, 79, 

83, 84, 85, 94; of motiva¬ 
tions, 280, 283; of ph>-5ical 
reality at value erpenenees. 

43. 44, 375-379. 381. 383. 

390, 399, 409, 4J0. 522, 
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Value delusions, 53*95: about 
the last stage hannony, 87-88; 
the alchemistic likc-from-like 
logic of, 52, 55, 65, 70, 94; 
as obstacles to progress, 64, 
81-92; contrary to causal 
facts, 85, 86, 87, 90; in hu¬ 
manistic thought, 53-94; most 
important, universal factors 
recognized least, 83, 84, 112; 
the “negative”, real sources 
of values not seen, 45, 50, 
79, 85, 94; practically dan¬ 
gerous. 64, 71, 79. 81, 92, 
93; rare, unessential factors 
seen as remarkable, 82, 83. 
90, 91; their gullible victims, 
71-80: their like-from-Uke 
logic contrary to causal facts, 
54, 81, 94, 95; vs. the relative, 
opposite causation, 79, 94. 
See also Alchemy, modern; 
Humanistic value delusions. 
Value enjoyments, 64-71: and 
the alchemy of positive reac¬ 
tions from, 52, 66, 70 {see 
Alchemistic logic, the); as the 
highest humarustic goals, 66, 
67, 487, 488; insidious over- 
adjustments and dangers 
through, 67, 68, 71, 80, 81, 
92, 93, 94, 103, 104, 490; 
their self-defeat, 67, 68 , 69, 
71, 92, 487, 489, 491. 511; 
vs. the only possible, mechan¬ 
istic progress, 489, 511, 512. 
Value experiences: as sources 
of all behavior, 3, 53, 55, 64, 
261, 492; as mechanisms of 
cognition. 7. 53. 432, 433; 
self-defeat of “qualitative- 


deepening of, 79, 80, 489, 
493, 523; their opposite, re¬ 
lative causation, 24, 55, 93, 
261. 

Value theories: as the necessary 
bases in humanistic thought, 
91; no agreement or science 
yet in, 92. 

Values: as the paradoxical 

sources all capacities, 3, 53, 
64, 91, 261, 523; as satisfac¬ 
tions or releases deriving from 
needs or restrictions, 2, 5, 13> 
54, 58, 75; the most impor¬ 
tant, universal values noticed 
least, 83, 84, 85, 94; show¬ 
ing as true the opposite of 
what is causally true, 84, 85, 
87; their enrichment through 
relative causation, 55, 523; 
their opposite causal sources, 
54, 55, 322, 510; vs. the re¬ 
lative view, 55, 65, 70, 94. See 
also Alchemy, modem; Re* 
latlve causation. 

Vicious circle, the: as a noose 
tightening with “improve¬ 
ments”, 14-15; in all overad- 
justment, 14, 151, 210; in 
functional diseases and dis¬ 
orders, 210; in neuroses and 
psychoses, 151; the “ingen¬ 
iousness” of opposite reactions 
through, 98, 121, 159. 

W 

Wars and witch-hunts. See Social 
behavior disorders. 
Webcr-Fechner law, 4, 10-11. 
White, Paul D., 208, 214, 219. 
White, Robert W.. 132, 152, 
1S3, 164. 
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Whitehead, Alfred N., 10, 435, 
446, 450. 

Whittaker, Sir Edmund, 379, 
385, 388, 392, 400. 

Work, 304-305: as restrictive ad¬ 
justment, 304; assembly-line 


forms of, 305; virtual panacea 
for all ills, 304, 305. 

Worries, 301-302: as proofs of 
the negative, restriction re¬ 
quirement, 302; “shelving” 
of, futile, 301; their natural 
function, 302. 



